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OLIVIA AND THE SQUIRE. 


|All who are familiar with the Vicar of Wake- | servations that were retailed in the atmosphere of 
field, remember the scene in which the careful | the play-houses, and had all the good things of 
mother uses her arts to entrap the young Squire | the high wits by rote, long before they made 
into a declaration of love to Olivia. One passage) their way into the jest-books. The intervals be- 
in this scene the artist has happily illustrated.} | tween conversation were employed in teaching my 

Whatever might have been Sophia’s sensations, daughters piquet; or, sometimes, in setting my 
the rest of the family were easily consoled for Mr. two little ones to box, to make them sharp, as he 
Burchell’s absence, by the company of our land- | called it; but the hopes of having him for a son- 
lord. whose visits now became more frequent and in-law in some measure blinded us to all his im- 
longer. Though he had been disappointed in) perfections. It must be owned, that my wife laid 
procuring my daughters the amusements of the a thousand schemes to entrap him; or, to speak 
town, as he designed, he took every opportunity | it more tenderly, used every art to magnify the 
of supplying them with those little recreations} merit of her daughter. If the cakes at tea ate 
which our retirement would admit of. He usually | short and crisp, they were made by Olivia; if the 
came in the morning, and while my son and [} gooseberry-wine was well knit, the gooseberries 
followed our occupations abroad, he sat with the, were of her gathering: it was her fingers which 
family at home, and amused them by describing | gave the pickles their peculiar green; and in the 
the town, with every part of which he was par- | composition of a pudding it was her judgment 
ticularly acquainted. He could repeat all the ob-; that mixed the ingredients. Then the poor wo- 
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man would sometimes tell the Squire, that she’ 
thought him and Olivia extremely of a size, and 
would bid both stand up to see which was the | 
tallest. These instances of cunning, which she | 
thought impenetrable, yet which tig’ see A saw } 


through, were very pleasing to our benefactor, 
who gave every day some new proofs of his pas- 
sion, which, though they had not arisen to pro- 


posals of marriage, yet we thought fell but little 
short of it; and his slowness was sometimes at- 
tributed to native bashfulness, and sometimes 
to his fear of offending his uncle. 


THE HAPPY HOME. 
BY MRS. EMELINE 8. SMITH. 
(See Plate *‘Contentment.” 


I saw a scene, where Joy’s bright hues were 
blended 
With the serener tints of Peace and Love; 
It seemed a group of {fairy forms, descended 


From the bright realms where poet-dreamers | 


rove. 


But though, all beautiful as some ideal, 
Wrought by the artist in his happiest hour, 

?T was but a page of life, the true and real, 
The lite made lovely by Affection’s power. 


The evening sunlight, through the casement 
streaming, 
Made the sweet picture more divinely fair, 
Yet were the rosy rays less glad and beaming 
Than the fond eyes that smiled and sparkled 
there. 


Three radiant faces! radiant with a pleasure 
Known, in its fulness, to the good alone— 
Three happy hearts—to one deligntiul measure 

Thrilling in perfect harmony of tone! 


As summer stars, in their serenest splendor, 
Shine down,on Earth’s fair flowerets from above, 
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PAUL AND VIRGINIA. 
( See Plate.) 


| [Those who have read this charming work, 
; (Paul and Virginia) will need no explanation of 
;the scene portrayed. They will immediately re- 
{ cognise the two lovely children returning from 
' the Blank river, whither they had gone to inter- 
| cede for the forgiveness of a poor fugitive slave, 
' whom they waded to return to her master, a 
‘rich planter of the Island. } 
' They climbed the precipice they had descended, 
‘and, having gained the summit, seated them- 
| Selves at the foot of a tree, overcome with fatigue, 
; hunger and thirst. They had left their cottage 
‘fasting, and walked five leagues since the break 
‘of “7: Paul said to Virginia— 
| “My dear sister, it is just noon, and I am sure 
‘you are hungry and thirsty; we shall find no 
| dinner here; let us go down the mountain again, 
poo ask the master of the poor slave for some 
‘ vod.” ° 
“Oh, no!” answered Virginia; “he frightens 
{me too much. Remember what mamma some- 
| times says—‘The bread of the wicked is like 
) stones in the mouth.’ ” 
; What shall we do then?” said Paul; ‘these 
| trees produce no fruit, and I shall not be able to 
‘ find even a tamarind or lemon to refresh you.” 
‘> * * * * * * * 
' They walked on slowly through the woods, 
| but from the height of the trees, and the thick- 
iness of their foliage, they soon lost sight of the 
mountain with the three peaks, by which they 
‘had directed their course, and even of the sun, 
which was now setting. At length they wan- 
dered, without perceiving it, into a labyrinth of 
;rocks and trees, which appeared to have no open- 
jing. Paul made Virginia sit down, while he ran 
; backwards and forwards half frantic, in search 
‘of some path which might lead them out of the 


So shone the jnother’s eyes—so fond, so tender— | thick wood; but all his researches were vain, and 
On her young child—the first tair flower of! he began to weep. 


Love. 


And, proudly as the morning sun advances 

To look on earth, when she is glad and bright, 
The happy father turns, with radiant glances, 

To the two forms who make his world of Light. 


Well may he proudly gaze; the blessings near him 
Were won by years of patient toil and care; 
In the dim, clouded past, there came to cheer him, 


A vision of this hour serene and fair. 


With fortune lowly, but with soul aspiring— 
Left lone and fricndless in his boyhood’s day— 

He yet, with step unfaltering, heart untiring, 
Launched boldly forth upon life’s devious way. 


Patient and frugal when stern want assailed him; 
Fearless and tireless in the darkest hour, 


He still toiled on—and hopes that never failed him at the foot of our own mountain! We are near 


home.” 


Were crowned, at last, by honor, wealth and 
power. 


_of some hunter,” said Paul, « 


; Do not weep, my dear brother,” said Vir- 
i ginia, ‘or I shall die of grief. Iam the cause of 
‘all your sorrow, and of all that our mothers 
suffer at this moment. I find we ought to do 
| nothing, not even what we think is good, with- 
jout consulting our parents. Oh! I have been 
very imprudent,” and she burst into tears. But 
jin a moment she raised her head, and said to 
{ Paul—*Let us pray to God, my dear brother, 
{and he will hear us.” 
{ Scarcely had they finished their prayer when 
; they heard the barking of a i “It is the dog 
comes at night 
| to lay in wait for the stags.’’ 
Soon after the dog barked again, with more 


violence. “Surely,” said Virginia, “it is Fidele, 


our own Fidele. Yes, I know his voice. We are 


A moment after, and Fidele was at their feet, 


And now, ’mid all the world’s alluring pleasures, | barking, howling, and crying, and devouring 


No higher, holier recompense can come, 
Than these communings with his household trea- 


sures, 
These joys serene that bless his happy home. 


‘them with caresses. 
‘from their surprise, they saw Domingo, their old 


Before they had recovered 


‘faithful negro servant, running towards them! 
Oh! what joy was this! 














The Mirage of the Desert. 


ATMOSPHERIC ILLUSIONS. 


The following description of a certain class of Pliny mentions the Scythian regions within 
wonderful and romantic scenes reported by tra-' Mount Imaus, and Pomponius Mela those of Mau- 
vellers is from the pen of Thomas Milner, M. A. ritania, behind Mount Atlas, as peculiarly sub- 
A series of curious and interesting phenomena, ject to these spectral appearances. Diodorus 
involving the apparent elevation and approach of) Siculus likewise refers to the regions of Africa, 
distant objects, the production of zrial images of | situated in the neighborhood of Cyrene, as another 
terrestrial forms, of double images, their inver- | chosen site. ‘‘Even,’’ says he, ‘‘in, the severest 
sion and distortion into an endless variety of’ weather, there are sometimes seen in the air certain 
grotesque shapes, together with the deceptive as- | condensed exhalations that represent the figures 
pect given to the desert-landscape, are compre- ; of all kinds of animals; occasionally they seem to 
hended in the class of optical illusions. Different, be motionless and in perfect quietude; and occa- 
varieties of this singular visual] effect constitute | sionally to be flying; while immediately after- 
the “mirage’’ of the French, the ‘fata morgana”’, wards jon themselves appear to be the pursuers, 
of the Italians, the «‘looming”’ of our seaman, and‘ and to make objects fly before them.” Milton 
the “‘glamur”’ of the highlanders. It is not pecu-; might have had this passage in his eye when he 
liar to any particular country, though more com-; penned the allusion to the same apparition: 
mon in some than others, and most frequently | .<4. when. to warn st ; ; 

- . é proud cities, war appears 
observed near the — of lakes and rivers, by Waged in the troubled sky, and ‘armies rush 
the sea-shore, in mountain districts, and on level } To battle in the clouds; before each van 
plains. Fine! ae mi —_. —— Prick forth the airy knights, and couch their 
upon optical principles, an ugh influen y spears, 
local combinations, they are mainly referable to; Till thickest legions close, with feats of arms 
one common > sa the em and ee From either side of Heaven the welkin rings.”’ 
properties of the atmosphere, and inequalities of; ; ‘ ad : 
refraction arising from the intermixture of strata) The mirage is the most familiar form of optical 
: * ore -;  , allusion. M. Monge, one of the French savans, 
of air of different temperatures and densities. ais euetmadinh Mumiienth tn bie-emneiitien? 
But such appearances in former times were really |p aa ie at igus gs 
“tects toee - «| Egypt, witnessed a remarkable example. In the 
converted by the imagination of the vulgar into! ,°- ‘ Tage : 
exnttanherd: valle: ee Teed noe of the desert between Alexandria and Cairo, in all di- 
goblin stories with which the world has been rife, |Téctions green islands appeared, surrounded by 
not yet banished from the discipline to which hv oohid be coneeived mom lovely or pictn 
childhood is subject— ing conceived more lovely or pictu- 
: resque than the landscape. In the tranquil] sur- 
“4s when a shepherd of the Hebrid Isles, face of the lakes the trees and houses with which 
Placed far amid the melancholy main, | the islands were covered were strongly reflected 
(Whether it be lone fancy him beguiles peo gear - . 
Or that arial beings sometimes dei mn with vivid and varied hues, and the party hasten 
To stand, embodied, to our senses plain) ed forward to enjoy the refreshments apparently 
: : proffered them. But when they arrived, the lake 


Sees on the naked hill, or valley low 
The whilst in ocean Phoebus dips his wain, on whose bosom they floated, the trees among 
A vast assembly moving to and fro, [show.’? Whose foliage they arose, and the people who 


Then all at once in air dissolves the wondrous stood on the shore inviting their approach, had all 
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vanished; and nothing remained but the uniform 
and irksome desert of sand and sky, with a few 
naked huts and ragged Arabs, But for being un- 
deceived by an actual progress to the spot, one 
and all would have remained firm in the convic- 
tionthat these visionary trees and lakes had a 
real existence in the desert. M. Monge attributed 
the liquid expanse, tantalizing the eye with an 


unfaithful representation of what was earnestly 
desired, to an inverted image of the cerulean sky. 
intermixed with the ground scenery. This kind 
of mirage is known in Persia and Arabia by the 
name of “serab’’ or miraculous water, and in the 
western deserts of India by that of ‘tcuittram,”” 
a picture It occurs as a common emblem of dis- 
appointment in the poetry of the Orientals. 

















Atmospheric Illusion. 


In the Philosophical Transactions for the year 
1798, an account is given by W. Latham, Esq., 
F. R. 8, of an instance of lateral refraction ob 
served by him, by which the coast of Picardy, 
with its more prominent objects, was brought ap- 
parently close to that of Hastings. On July 26th, 
about five in the afternoon, while sitting in his 


dining-room, near the sea shore, attention was. 


excited by a crowd of people running down to the 
beach. Upon inquiring the reason, it appeared 
that the coast of France was plainly to be distin- 
guished with the naked eye. Upon proceeding to 
the shore, he found that without the assistance of 
a telesc»pe, he could distinctly see the cliffs across 
the channel, which at the nearest points, are from 
forty to fifty miles distaat, and are not to be dis- 
covered from that low situation, by the aid of the 
best glasses. They appeared to be only a few 
miles off, and seemed to extend for some leagues 
along the coast. 


At first the sailors and fishermen could not be 
persuaded of the reality of the appearance, but 
they soon became thoroughly convinced by the 
cliffs gradually appearing. more elevated, and 
seerning to approach nearer, that they were able 
to point out the different places they had been ac- 
customed to visit, such as the Bay, the Old Head, 
and the Windmill at Boulogne, St. Vallery, and 
several other spots. Their remark was, that these 
places were as near as if they were sailing at a 
small distance into the harbor. 


The apparition of the opposite cliffs varied in 
distinctness and apparent contiguity for nearly 


an hour, but it was never out of sight; and upon 
leaving the beach for a hill of sonve considerable 
height, Mr. Latham could at once see Dungeness 
and Dover cliff on each side, and before him the 
French coast from Calais to near Dieppe. By the 
telescope the French tishing-boats were clearly 
seen at anchor, and the different colors of the 
land on the heights, with the buildings, were per- 
fectly discernible. The spectable continued in 
the highest splendor until past eight o'clock, 
though a black cloud obscured the face of the sun 
for some time, when it gradually faded away. 
This was the first time within the memory of the 
oldest inhabitants, that they had ever caught 
sight of the opposite shore. The day had been 
extremely hot, and not a breath of wind had 
stirred since the morning, when the small pen- 
nons at the mast: heads of the fishing- boats in the 
harbor had been at all points of the compass. 
Professor Vince witnessed a similar apparent 
approximation of the coast of France to that of 
Ramsgate, for at the very edge of the water he 
‘discerned the Calais cliffs a very considerable 
, height above the horizon, whereas they are fre- 
‘quently not to be seen in clear weather from the 
‘high lands above the town. A much greater 
, breadth of coast also appeared than is usually 
, observed under the most favorable circumstances. 
' The ordinary refractive power of the atmosphere 
‘is thus liable to be strikingly altered by a change 
_of temperature and humidity, so that a hill which 
,at one time appears low, may at another be seen 
towering aloft; and a city in a neighboring valley, 
may from a certain station be entirely invisible, 
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or it may show the tops of its buildings, just as if 
its fuundations had been raised, according to the 


condition of the zxerial medium between it and the 
spectator. 














Fata Morgana at Reggio. 


Of all instance of spectral illusion, the fata 
inorgana, familiar to the inhabitants of Sicily, is 
the most curious and striking. 
Vharo of Messina, in the strait which separates 
Sicily from Calabria, and has been variously de- 
scribed by different observers, owing doubtless to 
the different conditions of the atmosphere at the re- 
spective times of observation. The spectacle con- 
sists in the images of men, cattle, houses, rocks and 
trees, pictured upon the surface of the water, and 
in the air immediately over the water, as if called 
into existence by an enchanter’s wand, the same 
object having frequently two images, one in the 
natural and the other in an inverted position. A 
combination of circumstances must concur to pro- 
duce this novel panorama. 

The spectator, standing with his back to the 
east on an elevated place, commands a view of 
the Strait. No wind must be abroad to ruffle the 
surface of the sea; and the waters must be pressed 
up by currents, which is occasionally the case, to 
a considerable height, in the middle of the strait, 
so that they may present a slight convex surface. 
When these conditions are fulfilled, and the sun 
has risen over the Calabrian heights so as to make 
an angle of forty-five degrees with the horizon, 
the various objects on the shore at Reggio, oppo- 
site to Messina, are transferred to the middle of 
the strait, formiag an immovable landscape of 
rocks, trees and houses, and a movable one of 
men, horses and cattle, upon the surface of the 
water. If the atmosphere, at the same time, is 
highly charged with vapor, the phenomena appa- 
rent on the water will also be visible in the air, 
occupying a space which extends from the sur- 
face to the height of about twenty-five feet. 

Two kinds of morgana may therefore be dis- 
criminated—the first, at the surface of the sea, or 


It occurs off the | 


the marine morgana; the second in the air, or the 
wrial. 

The term applied to this strange exhibition is 
of uncertain derivation, but supposed by some to 
refer to the vulgar presumption of the spectacle 
being produced by a fairy or magician. The 
populace are said to hail the vision with great 
exultation, calling every one abroad to partake of 
the sight, with the cry of ‘‘Morgana, morgana!” 

A‘rial images of terrestrial objects are fre- 
quently produced as the simple effects of reflec- 
tion. Dr. Bachan mentions the following occur- 
rence:—‘‘Walking on the cliff about a mile to 
the east of Brighton, on the morning of the 18th 
of November, 1804, while watching the rising of 
the sun, I turned my eyes directly to the sea, 
just as the solar disk emerged from the surface 
of the water, and saw the face of the cliff on 
which I was standing represented precisely oppo- 
site to me, at some distance from the ocean. 
Calling the attention of my companion to this 
appearance, we soon also discovered our own 
figures standing on the summit of the opposite 
apparent cliff, as well as the representation of a 
windmill, nearat hand. The reflected images 
were most distinct precisely opposite to where we 
stood; and the false cliff seemed to fade away, 
and to draw near to the real one, in proportion 
as it receded toward the west. This phenomena 
lasted about ten minutes, till the sun had risen 
nearly his own diameter above the sca. The 
whole then seemed to be elevated into the air, 
and successively disappeared. The surface of the 
sea was covered with a dense fog of many yards 
in height, and which gradually receded before 
the rays of the sun.’’ 

In December, 1836, a similar circumstance 
excited some consteraation among the parishion- 
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ers of Mique, in the neighborhood of Poitiers, in| red, and perfectly well defined. Such was the 
France. ‘They were engaged in the exercises of | effect of this vision, that the people immediately 
the jubilee which preceded the festival of Christ-) threw themselves upon their knees, and united 
mas, and about three thousand persons from the together in one of their canticles. The fact was, 
surrounding parishes were assembled. At five) that a large wooden cross, twenty-five feet high, 
o'clock in the evening, when one of the clergy, had been erected beside the church as a part of 
was addressing the multitude, and reminding, the ceremony, the figure of which was formed in 
them of the cross which appeared in the sky to, the air, and reflected back to the eyes of the spec- 
Constantine and his army, suddenly a similar; tators, retaining exactly the same shape and pro- 
cross appeared in the heavens, just before the} portions, but changed in position and dilated in 
porch of the church, about two hundred {get size. Its red tinge was also the color of the object 
above the horizon, and a hundred and forty feet) of which it was the reflected image. When the rays 
in length, of a bright silver color tinged with of the sun were withdrawn the figure vanished. 








Spectre of the Brocken. 


The peasantry ia the neighborhood of the 
Hartz Mountains formerly stood in no little awe | 
of the gigantic Spectre of the Brocken—the | 
figure of a man observed to walk the clouds over | 
the ridge at sunrise. This apparition has long 
been resolved into an exaggerated reflection, | 
which makes the traveller's shadow, pictured 
upon the clouds, appear a colossal figure of im- 
mense dimensions. A French savan, attended 
by a friend, went to watch this spectral shape, 
but for many mornings they traversed an oppo- 
site ridge in yain. At length, however, it was 
discovered, haying also a companion, and both 
figures were found imitating all the motions of 
the philosopher and his friend. 

The ancient classical fable of Niobe on Mount 
Sipylus belongs to the same category of atmos- 
pheric deceptions; and the tales, common in 
mountainous countries, of troops of horse and | 
armies marching and countermarching in the air, 
have been only the reflection of horses pasturing | 
upon an Opposite height, or of the forms of 
travellers pursuing their journey. 

On the 19th of August, 1820, Mr. Menzies, a | 


surgeon of Glasgow, and Mr. Magregor began to | 


as it appeared to be only partial, they continued 
their journey, and by the time they were half 
way up, the cloud passed away, and most de- 
lightful weather succeeded. Thin, transparent 
vapors, which appeared to have risen from Loch 
Lomond beneath, were occasionally seen floating 


‘before a gentle and refreshing breeze; in other 


respects, as far as the eye could trace, the sky 
was clear, and the atmosphere serene. They 


‘reached the summit about half-past seven o'clock, 
‘in time to see the sun sinking beneath the west- 


ern hills. Its parting beams had gilded the 
mountain tops with a warm glowing color: and 
the surface of the lake, gently rippling with the 
breeze, was tinged with a yellow lustre. While 
admiring the adjacent mountains, hills, and val- 
leys, om the expanse of water beneath, inter- 


,spersed with numerous wooded islands, the at- 


tention of one of the party was attracted by a 


‘cloud in the east, partly of a dark red color, ap- 


parently at the distance of two miles and a half, 
in which he distinctly observed two gigantic 


figures, standing, as it were,on a majestic pe- 
he p 


destal. He immediately pointed out t 


nomenon to his companion; and they distinctly 











ascend the mountain of Ben Lomond, about five perceived one of the gigantic figures, in imitation, 
o'clock in the afternoon. They had not proceeded strike the other on the shoulder, and point 
far before they were overtaken by a shower; but towards them. They then made their obeisance 


' 

















to the airy phantoms, which was instantly re- 
turned. They waved their hats and umbrellas, 
and the shadowy figures did the same. Like 
other travellers, they had carried with them a 
bottle of usquebaugh, and amused themselves in 
drinking to the figures, which was of course duly 
returned. In short, every movement which they 
made, they could observe distinctly repeated by 
the figures in the cloud. The appearance con- 
tinued about a° quarter of an hour. A gentle 
breeze from the north carried the cloud slowly 
away; the figures became less and less distinct, 
and at last vanished. 

North of the village of Comrie, in Perthshire, 
there is a bold hill, called Dunmore, with a pillar 
of seventy or eighty feet in height built on its 
summit, in memory of the late Lord Melville. 
At about eight o'clock of the evening, on the 
2lst of August, 1845, a perfect image of the 
well-known hill and obelisk, as exactly as the 
shadow usually represents the substance, was 
distinctly observed projecting on the northern 
sky, at least two miles beyond the original, 
which, owing to an intervening eminence, was 
not itself at all in view from the station where 
the verial picture was observed. The figure con- 
tinued visible for about ten minutes after it was 
tirst seen, and was minutely examined by three 
individuals. One of these fancied that there was 
a projection at the base of the monument, as re- 
presented in the air, which was not in the origi- 
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nal: but, upon examining the latter, the next 
morning, the image was found to have been more 
faithful than his memory; for there stood the 
prototype of the projection, in the shape of 
a clump of trees, at the base of the real obe- 
lisk. 

In northern latitudes, the effect of atmospheric 
reflection and refraction are very familiar to the 
natives. By the term ‘‘uphillanger,”’ the ‘ce- 
landers denote the elevation of distant objects, 
which is regarded as a presage of fine weather. 
Not only is there an increase in the vertical di- 
mensions of the objects affected, so that low 
coasts frequently assume a bold and precipitous 
outline: the objects sunk below the horizon are 
brought into view, with their natural position 
changed and distorted. 

In 1818, Captain Scoresby relates that when, 
in the polar sea, his ship had been separated for 
some time from that of his father, which he had 
been looking out for with great anxiety. At 
length, one evening, to his astonishment, he be- 


' held the vessel suspended inthe air in an inverted 


position, with the most distinct and perfect re- 
presentation. Sailing in the direction of this 
visionary appearance, he met with the real ship 
by this indication. It was found that the ship 


‘had been thirty miles distant, and seventeen be- 


yond the horizon, when her spectrum was thus 
elevated into the air by this extraordinary refrac- 
tion. 





Sometimes two images of a vessel are seen; the ing along a red-hot poker at a distant object, two 
one erect and the other inverted, with their top- images of it were seen, one erect and the other 
masts or their hulls meeting, according as the in-' inverted, arising from the change produced by 
verted image is above or below the other. Dr. the heat in the density of the air. 


Wollaston has shown that the production of) 


A singular instance of lateral mirage was no- 


these images is owing to the refraction of the ticed, upon the Lake of Geneva, by MM. Jurine 


rays through media of different densities. Look-’ and Soret, in the year 1818. A bark, near Bel- 
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lerire, was seen approaching to the city by the 
left bank of thé lake; and at the same time an 


image of the sails was observed above the water, | 


which, instead of following the direction of the 
bark, separated from it, and appeared approach- 
ing by the right bank—the image moving from 
east to west, and the bark from north to south. 
When the image separated from the vessel, it was 
of the same dimensions as the bark; but it di- 
minished as it receded from it, so as to be reduced 
to one-half when the appearance ceased. This 
was a striking example of refraction, operating 
in a lateral as well as a vertical direction. 


THE STORY OF THE BROKEN 
FLOWER-POT. 


FROM “THE CAXTONS.” 


[Pisistratus, the young hero, pushed his mo- 
ther’s favorite flower-pot out of the window, in 


mischief, and told the truth about it.] From that) 


time I first date the hour when I felt that I loved 
my father, and knew that he loved me; from that 
time, too, he began to converse with me. He 
would no longer, if he met me in the garden, 
pass by with a smile and nod; he would stop, 
put his book in his pocket, and though his talk 
was often above my comprehension, still, some- 
how, I felt happier and better, and less of an in- 
fant, when I thought over it, and tried to puzzle 
out the meaning; for he had a way of suggesting, 
not teaching; putting things into my head, and 
then leaving them to work out their own pro- 
blems. Not long after this, Mr. Squills made 
me a present far exceeding in value those usually 
bestowed on children; it was a beautiful, large 
domino-box in cut ivory, painted and gilt. This 
domino-box was my delight. I was never weary 
of playing at dominoes with Mrs. Primmins, and 
I slept with the box under my pillow. 

‘‘Ah,”’ said my father, one day, when he found 
me ranging the ivory parallelograms in the par- 
lor, ‘‘ah, you like that better all your play- 
things, eh?”’ 

“Oh, yes, papa.” 

“You would be very sorry if your mamma 
was to throw that box out of the window and 
break it, for fun?”’ 


I looked beseechingly at my father, and made | 


no answer. 

“But, perhaps, you would be very glad,’’ he 
resumed, ‘‘if, suddenly, one of those good fairies 
z read of could change the domino-box into a 

utiful geranium, in a beautiful blue-and- 

white flower-pot, and that you could have all the 
pleasure of putting it on your mamma’s window- 
sill?” 

«Indeed, I would!’’ said I, half crying. 

«My dear boy, I believe you; but good wishes 
don’t mend bad actions; good actions mend bad 
actions.” 


So saying, he shut the door, and went out. I) 


cannot tell you how puzzled I was to make out 
what my father meant by his aphorism; but I 
know that I played at dominoes no more that 
day. The next morning, my father found me 
seated by myself under a tree in the garden; he 


paused, and looked at me with his grave, bright 
eyes, very steadily. 

“My boy,” said he, “I am going to walk to 
——, (a town about two miles off.) will you 
come? and, by-the-bye, fetch your domino-box; 
I should like to show it to a person there.’’ 

I ran in for the box, and, not a little proud of 
walking with my father upon the high-road, we 
' Set out. 

“‘Papa,’’ said I, by the way, ‘‘there are no 
fairies, now.” 

«What then, my child?”’ 

“Why, how then can my domino-box be 
changed into a geranium and a blue-and-white 
flower-pot?”’ 

“‘My dear,” said my father, leaning his hand 
on my shoulder, ‘‘everybody, who is in earnest 
to be good, carries two fairies about with him; 
one here,’’ and he touched my heart, “and one 
here,” and he touched my forehead. 

“T don’t understand, papa.” 

“I can wait till you do, Pisistratus. 
name!” 

My father stopped at a nursery gardener’s, 
and, after looking over the flowers, paused before 
a large double geranium. 

“Ah, this is finer than that which your 
mamma was so fond of. What is the cost, sir?” 

«Only 7s. 6d.,’’ said the gardener. 

My father buttoned up his pocket. “TI can't 
afford it to-day,” said he, gently, and we walked 
out. On entering the town, we stopped again, 
at a china warehouse. 

“Have you a flower-pot like that I bought 
some months ago? Ah, here is one marked 3s. 
6d. Yes, that is the price. Well, when your 
mamma’s birth-day comes again, we must buy 
her another. That is some months to wait. And 
we can wait, Master Sisty. For truth, that 
blooms all the year round, is better than a poor 
geranium; and a word thatis never broken is 

better than a piece of delf.”’ 
| My head, which had drooped before, rose 
again, but the rush of joy at my heart almost 
‘stifled me. 

“IT have called to pay your little bill,” said m 
father, entering the doy of one of those ney 
stationers, common in country towns, and who 

} sell all kinds of pretty toys and nicknacks: 
/“and, by the way,’ he added, as the smilin 


What a 


, Shopman looked over his books for the entry, « 

, think my little boy, here, can show you a much 
handsomer specimen of French workmanship 

} than that work-box which you enticed Mrs. 

, Caxton into raffling for, last winter. Show your 

, domino-box, my dear.”’ 

, I produced my treasure, and the shopman was 

liberal in his commendations. 

| It is always well, my boy, to know what a 
' thing is worth, in case one wishes to part with 
it. if my young gentleman gets tired of his 
| plaything, what will you give him for it?” 

“Why, sir,”’ said the shopman, “I fear we 

could not afford to give more than eighteen 
shillings for it, unless the young gentleman took 
some of these pretty things in exchange.”’ 

| Kighteen shillings!’* said my father. ‘You 

‘would give thai? Well, my boy, whenever you 























do grow tired of your box, you have my leave to 
sell it.” ah 

My father paid his bill, and went out. I 
lingered behind, a few moments, and joined him 
at the end of the street. 

‘sPapa! papa!” I cried, clapping my hands, 
“we can buy the geranium—we can buy the 
tlower-pot,” and I pulled a handful of silver from 
my pockets. 

‘Did [ not say right?” said my father, passing 
his handkerchief over his eyes; ‘‘you have found 
the two fairies!” 

Oh, how proud, how overjoyed I was, when, 
after placing vase and flower on the window-sill, 
I plucked my mother by the gown, and made 
her follow me to the spot! 

“It is his doing and his money!” said my 
father; ‘‘good actions have mended the bad.”’ 

‘‘What!’’ cried my mother, when she had 
learned all, ‘‘and your poor domino-box that you 
were so fond of! We will go back, to-morrow, 
and buy it back, if it costs us double.” 

“Shall we buy it back, Pisistratus?’’ asked 
my father. 

“Oh, no, no, no! it would spoil all!’’ I cried, 
burying my face on my father’s breast. 

“My wife,”’ said my father, solemnly, “this is 
my first lesson to our child, the sanctity and the 
happiness of self-sacrifice; undo not what it 
should teach to his dying day.” 

And this is the history of the broken flower- 
pot. 


IS WORK DEGRADING? 
BY MRS. MANNERS. 


May I claim yourattention again, young trends, 
toa subject which is often very erroneously con- 
sidered by persons of your age? I have referred 
to it in my letters ape, tle sketches; it is based 
on the golden rule ‘Do as you would be done 
by,’’ and it is for the consideration of the girl in 
the embroidered muslin as much as for her in the 
calico dress and check apron. 

Is service degrading? By service is meant any 
kind of aid or assistance which can be rendered 
to those around us. Is it vulgar to be usefully 
employed? Is it menial to take care of your own 
room, to aid in keeping the house neat, even to 
go into the kitchen to cook, if necessary, or to 
iron, or to clear-starch your own muslins when 
you get old enough for such things? J think not. 
J call the pride which disdains such things vu/gar, 
and the indolence which fears the effort con- 
temptible. 


I do not think it of much advantage to the in- | 
tellect to engage in such occupations, but it is a. 


healthful recreation after study; it has its own 
beneficial effect in conquering self-indulgence, and 


in exercising the faculties of observation and judg- | 


ment. It makes people considerate, thoughtful, 


careful; which are womanly attributes; it en- | 


courages neatness and order, which are lady-like. 
It promotes good-will and kindly feelings, and 
answers and strengthens loving impulses. It is 
a moral and physical influence for good. 


I have a friend who has not the means of hiring | 


a servant; she does everything for her household 
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that can contribute to their health or comfort or 
happiness. Her house is neat, her table well 
supplied, her children properly cared for; and 
when evening comes and she sits by her little 


’ work-table repairing the wardrobes of the family, 


while her husband reads aloud to her some well- 
written book, I will dare say her appreciation of it 
is equal to that of the most refined and elegant lady 
you can name. Indeed, the healthy tone of her 
mind, its strong, clear sense, its quickness and 
freshness, lend a zest to the pleasure which I fear 
the languid lady can never know. 

When such service is not needed, it is no sin 
not to give it. But the less you do for others or 
yourself, the less you are inclined to do. It is so 
much easier to ask a servant for a glass of water, 
or to get you a book; it is so much easier, aye, 
and more /ady-like you think, I know, to ring a 
bell for a servant to bring your guest refresh- 
ments, or to assist her in removing her things. 
“Tt is a servant’s place to do such things; it is 
ungraceful and fussy and vulgar to do them your- 
self,” you say. J think the most graceful thing 
in the world is the yielding of such service to one 
you love or respect. / think the lady who de- 
grades herself by such service has a very thin 
covering of lady-hood over an innately vulgar na- 
ture. She is afraid to stoop lest this vulgarity be 
exposed. If she is too much of a lady to take 
care of her own room, if necessary, she is suf- 
ficiently vulgar to be willing to be surrounded by 
slovenliness. 

“The windows might be so dirty that I could 
not see through them, and I would never wash 
them,”’ said a young girl one day. 

“‘My dear’’—I thought she would not brook 
my saying it to her—‘‘your dirty windows are 
vulgar, not your friend who desires to make them 
bright and clean.” 

Which is the lady, she who sits by an untidy 
hearth all day, or she who brushes or wipes it 
clean before she will sit by it?—she Who carefull 
dusts her room, or she who puts on a dress whic 
has left ‘‘care/essness” written upon the half-wiped 
chair or bedstead where it hung? 


«Politeness is to do and say 
The kindest thing in the kindest way.” 


Which is the lady, she who calls up the weary 


‘ maid-of-all-work from the kitchen to wait upon 


her, or she who goes into the kitchen and assists 
the tired girl at the ironing table? 

I want to tell you of two circumstances which 
come to my memory to assist you in your de- 
cision. 

I knew two young ladies, cousins, in the South. 
Their family was highly respectable, well con- 
nected, but im veitiele Ann was visiting at 
her uncle’s. They could keep but two servants, 
who had all their time occupied by necessary 
household labor. The weather was such as be- 
longs to July. Fannie went down to the ironing 
}room one day in every week, and spent most of 
this day over Ann’s ruffles, white muslin dress 
and innumerable skirts. They were equally well 
educated, and in the evening they were equally 
well-dressed and well-looking; but Fannie, whose 
active, energetic nature was quickened by her 


‘ 
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~~ 


healthful exercise—whose heart was glowing with | house. Angelique, the elder, became the milliner 
true womanly life and love—was the charm of;and dressmaker for the others. Thgy were 
the group in the drawing-room. Fresh, vivid, young, but they taught, worked, labored for 
sparkling, her clear, just ideas of life were charm- | their mother, each other, and their young brother. 
ing, her piquancy most captivating. Was she; They have become noble women in such a 
less a lady than the gentle, languidly graceful sense as mere accidents of birth or circumstance 
Annie? }could never ennoble them. They are ladies in 
Once I had the happiness of spending an even- | every sense of this word. What says the little 
ing in a singularly-interesting family. The mo- miss whose white hands never touched a broom 
ther was a lady of noble foreign birth. She had jor a duster, whose delicate shoes were never 
been brought up at a court, educated with the | soiled on a wet pavement, who is vainly ignorant 
king’s nieces, married a man of equally noble | of all kitchen details, who could not make up a 
family, her oldest child was born heir to a | fire,or brush up a hearth, or remove finger-marks 
rincely estate, and was cradled in princely | from a door, or burnish the brass, or clear-starch 
uxury. But adversity came. The husband fell} her muslinsf Which is the lady, she or An- 
into iarene, the estate was confiscated; he fled | gelique?— The Schoolfellow. 
to save his life, and the lady and her little one } _ 
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fled with him. 
When I knew them the husband was again in 


Europe, and Madame —— sustained herself and | 
 ferring to recent instructions issued by the Secre- 


her now three children in a happy competency 
by teaching. I met at her house—for she was 


ized in the highest circles of the city asa), 


lady—some of the most elegant and cultivated 
persons I have ever known. We had most ex- 
cellent music of the harp, piano and violin; all 
the family excelled as musicians. 

Madame 
five hundred volumes in the various modern lan- 
guages, in all of which she was skilled. 

She conversed charmingly, and her daughters 
were becoming her rivals in accomplishments 
and graces. 

There were two servants employed about the 
household, but none appeared in the drawing- 
room, that evening, except once. When refresh- 
ments were to be served, they deposited two 
trays on a side table, and from them Heinrich, 
Nina and Angelique supplied the company. They 
brought on smaller trays the dainty cups of 
chocolate, the delicate cakes and bonbons. 


this almost involuntary remark. 


; may 
had collected a choice library of 


OFF WITH THE LIVERIES. 
Under this title, the New York Tribune, in re- 


tary of State to Foreign diplomatic agents, says: 
It is a paper whose tenor and language alike 
do honor to the Secretary whose signature gives 
it authority. In this memorable document each 
Envoy and Charge d’ Affaires is directed, as far as 
racticable, without impairing his useful- 
ness to his country, to appear at the court where 
he resides in the simple dress of an American citi- 


zen. In regard to the custom of wearing a diplo- 


matic or court costume his sense of republican 


‘consistency and the illustrious example of Frank- 
‘lin are given him as standards; and where the 


character of the Government to which he is ac- 


credited would render such manly simplicity de- 
' trimental to American interests, his conformity 


in respect of tinsel, spangles and other barbaric 


;guads, is directed to be the smallest possible. 


The Secretary believes that amicable, and, accord- 


‘ingly, all foreign relations, may be cultivated 
A} 


Southern lady, to whom this appeared strange, | 
remarked io another. Madame —— heard | 


without putting Ministers igalivery; former — 
scriptions with regard to iplomatic uniform 
are abolished, and the representative of the 
United States abroad is left to regulate the mat- 


“Tt is a custom which I find to be peculiar to ter by his own views of ay apt though, of 


my own country, but it pleases me to retain it | course, with proper 
here. When we wished to show honor to a guest | of his Government. 


rd to the express wishes 
ereafter all courts where 





in our own chateau, my father, my husband, or an American Minister appears in any more or- 
myself, for 1 was an only child, served him with | nate and fanciful style of dress than he would 
the wine-cup, and suffered no menial to do any- | wear in paying his respects to the Chief Magis- 
thing for him. My children allow the servants | trate of his country, will understand that it Is a 
to do as little as possible for myself, and they re- | merely 
ciprocate all kindly offices amongst each other.”’ | of the degree of barbarism an 


nal compliment, expressing his sense 
t childishness in 

I knew this family for several years. The | which such courts are still sunk; that he rigs him- 
eldest girl—she who had opened her eyes to this | self out with livery in their presence, as he 
world under a silken canopy, and whose apparel- | might conceive it advisable to do in order to 
ings had been the richest laces and embroideries , please a Chief of the Foota-Jellahs or Flat Heads; 


—she whom servants without number had vied ; 


with each other in serving—was now the little 
housekeeper. Every morning she went to mar- 


ket, she transacted for her mother all her out-} 


door business, kept her books of accounts, at- 
tended to the comfort of the boarding pupils, and 
to the family wardrobe. 

In the course of a few years, Madame ——’s 
health failed. Her girls Kept up the school as 
well as they could, but the strictest economy be- 
came necessary. (One servant was dismissed, 
and Angelique and Nina took her place about the 





and that the Republic he comes from tolerates the 
mummery frem simple motives of policy in the 


one case as it would in the other. 


It is im _ — to a age t so well 
expressed by t , that the unostenta- 
tious and noble ore Franklin have ever 
been abandoned by our diplomacy. Where he 
appeared, the blic appeared with him, and 
he was recognized as the representative of an idea 
as well as of a country. His simple and un- 
adorned presence, his honest courtesy and genial 
dignity, the energy of a great purpose and the 
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sweetness of a good heart, all made him the fit 
ambassador of a nation whose existence an- 
nounced a new era in history. His personal 
qualities, his genius, his wisdom, we cannot re- 
quire in the diplomatic agents, who, at so long an 
interval, succeed him. But we may and must 
require, that, like him, they should be utterly 
faithful to their country; that like him they 
should represent the Republic, and be known 
wherever they are seen as the servants of a De- 
mocratic people; that like him there should be in 
them and about them a sturdy republican spirit, 
a spirit of sympathy with the masses and of de- 
votion to liberty. Then, without in the least giv- 


ing offence to monarchial rulers or aristocracies, | 


they will stand amid them as the bearers of the 
higher principle of popular self-government and 
political equality. America, the free, the young, 
the powerful, is not the same in ideas or in me- 
thods of government as any country of the old 
world, save perhaps Switzerland. The difference 
is radical, and let the external badges of her offi- 
cial representatives accord with it. At home 
they wear no liveries; the President wears none; 
the Prime Minister wears none: the members of 
Congress wear none; like republicans as they are, 


they would scorn to claim by gold lace and ha-' 


berdashery any sign of personal functional supe- 
riority. For civil functionaries to put on a uni- 
form would be to confess themselves ashamed of 
the Republic to which they owe all their honors, 
recreant to her aims false to her institutions, not 
men but snobs. Why then should they do it 
abroad? Why should they defy common sense 
and insult Republicanism by flaunting in a garb 
whose only significance is a denial and a scoff at 
all that is characteristic and genuine in their 
country? Why should they afflict the heart of 
every lover of equality and democracy in Europe 
by the spectacle of the Ministers who represent 
the great democrati 
in all the badges of litical system based on 
caste and the graduated degradation of the 
masses? There is no reason for such an absurd 
and incongruous thing—and the public gratitude 
is due to the Executive for having taken this step 
towards its extinction. The effect cannot be 
otherwise than beneficial both at home and 
abroad And for our own part, as the early ad- 
vocate of the measure, when nobody seemed 
alive to its nature and scope, we frankly congra- 
tulate republicans of all countries at its adoption. 
Important instructions have also been issued to the 
Consuls of the United States. Their official liv- 
ery is likewise abolished, and they, as well as 
Envoys and Charge d’ Affaires, are preremptorily 
required to employ only American citizens as 
clerks in their respective offices. The duty of 
sending home all the information they may be 
able to collect upon subjects of agricultural or in- 
dustrial interest is also enjoined upon them, and 
they are informed that Congress will be asked to 
publish yearly a volume containing whatever 
facts and suggestions, that are likely to be of 
public utility, may be contained in their corres- 
pondence with the Government. 

If a woman would have the world respect her 
husband, she must set the example. 


A HIDEOUS MONSTER—THE PAST EXHUMED. 


wer of the world, attired, 





A HIDEOUS MONSTER. 


There exists in society a hideous monster, 
known to all, though no one disturbs it. Its 
ravages are great, almost incalculable; it slays 
reputations, poisons, dishonors, and defiles the 
splendor of the most estimable form. It has no 
name, being a mere figure of speech, a very 
word. It is composed of but one phrase, and is 
called— They say. . 

“Do you know such a one?” is often asked, 
and the person pointed out. 

“No; but they say he has had strange adven- 
tures, and his family is very unhappy.” 

‘‘Are you sure?” 

‘‘No; I know nothing about it. But theysey—"’ 

“This young woman, so beautiful, so brilliant, 
so much admired—do you know her?” 

“No. They say it is not difficult to please her, 
and that more than one has done so?”’ 

‘‘But she appears so decent, so reserved.” 

“Certainly; but they say—” 

“Donot trust that gentleman. Beon yourguard”’ 

“Bah! his fortune is immense; see what an 
establishment he has.’’ 

“Yes! But they say he is much involved.”’ 

“Do you know the fact?’’ 

“NotI. They say though—”’ 

This ‘‘they say’ is heard in every relation of 
life. It is deadly, mortal, and not to be grasped. 
It goes hither and thither, strikes and kills 
manly honor, female virtue, without either sex 
being ever conscious of the injury done. 


THE PAST EXHUMED. 


The latest intelligence respecting the Arche- 
logical Researches, Mons. Place, the French Con- 
sul at Mossoul, has long been pursuing on the 
site of the Assyrian palace of Khorsabad, is of 
some interest In connection with the previous 
report of Mr. Layard, the English explorer. 

Following his trenches, he has succeeded in 
finding a wall of painted and enamelled bricks in 
fine preservation, representing men, animals and 
trees—the first specimen of Assyrian painting 
giving a complete and undefaced subject which 
has, up to this time, been discovered. He has 
thus been enabled to show the manner in which 
those immense heaps of enamelled bricks were 
used, which so abound in the neighborhood of 
Nineveh and Babylon. 

These discoveries abundantly confirm the cor- 
rectness of the descriptions of Clesius and Dio- 
dorus regarding the palaces of the kings of 
Assyria, the walls of which they describe as 
covered with paintings in enamel, representing 
the various incidents of the chase. These first 
results are, however, eclipsed by another which 
gives us an entirely new phase of Assyrian art. 
Not far from the wall above described, M. Place 
was fortunate enough to find the first statue yet 
exhumed from these ruins. This figure, in ad- _ 
mirable preservation, is represented holding a 
flask or bottle, and is about four feet and a half 
in height, chiselled from the same marble as the 
bas-reliefs already described by Layard. There 


‘are certain indications which render it —- 


that a pendant to this statue may yet be found 


at the opposite extremity of the passage. 
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Tmis navional estab- a stone dock, rendered dark by the projection of 
= lishment is situated on 
. ~~ the banks of the river’ [p connection with this Floating Dry Dock, a’ 
Delaware, in the District of Southwark. The phasin and two sets of level ways have been con- 
grounds embrace about twelve acres, which were | structed, multiplying the capacity of the works 
ce + Beet ma pe ee ee to that of three of the largest stone docks in the 
. $250.0 o. Br: ue rhs bl my world, each set of ways being fitted to receive 
re 000. >y atin 0 - 4 RY passe be the largest steam vessel or ship of the line. The 
‘5, no street is to be run through the property, | bottom of the basin is horizontal, and 350 feet 
eae ae ee ae tye we ae long by 226 feet wide, emiffosed by a wall of 
is enclosed on three sides by a substantial brick pranite, except upon the river front, three feet 
wall; the fourth side fronts on the river. The higher than iteary high siden. “The rh wed 
pm aaa — ~y cated Saieacbohe tea the walls of the basin rest upon a pile foundation, 
S for the marines, &c., the mouiding-lofts (the) «, ed with heavy timbers, covered with 6 inch 
most spacious in the country for modelling ships lank, ak which a prey bee 10 inches 
of war). work-shops and _store-houses, and two thick, has been laid. The masonry of the works 
ship houses, one of them being the largest in the js a}{ laid in hydraulic cement. The ways also 
United States. It is 270 feet long, 103 feet high, | pest upon piles, capped with timber, covered with 
and 84 feet wide. The other house is 210 feet in 4 i 
leagth. 80 in height, and 74 width. gg egy d ga extensive repairs, the 
To the south of these houses are the United . gee ge, se eee 
: : floating dock, with, the vessel on it, is made to 
Sete Diy Docks ‘They Gee ow Seriouel ‘rest on the solid floor of the basin, by letting 
Floating Dry Dock, of nine sections, capable of *“°) O° * SONt. ee coe 
sot 4 : water into it; a sliding frame, or cradle, is placed 
raising the largest steam vessels and ships of the Whe ; ae! 
line. Nine years’ experience, in the harbor of under her keel and hilges, end a powerful hy- 
New York, has proved that this dock for the re- : draulic cylinder, connected with the centre way, 
iring of yessels possesses the greatest facility )18 Sttached to the cradle. She is then slid from 
ey dockisis tnd teas St hes sity sfvantagte| the floating dock, by the hydraulic power, upon 
over the ordinary stone dock. When the vessel | °° of the sets of ways. Bing gp as 3 
is raised from the water, she rests upon keel and’ The contract price for the Sectional Floating 
bilge hlocks, her entire length being supported by ; Dry Dock was $402,683; and for the basin, we 
them cr by shoring, if desirable, upon a floor as! railways, — cylinder, &c , $411,059, 
long as my be required, and 105 feet wide Her | making for the three capacities or docks the total 
keel being above the surface of the water, her) Sum of $813,742. 
whole bottom and bilge are exposed to light and; These works were commenced in the month of 
dry air, enabling mechanics to work at a much) January, 1849, and completed in the month of 
less cost, and with Jess danger to health, than; June, 1851. Colonel Burnett, United States En- 
when confined to the narrow and wet bottom of! gineer, superintended their construction. 











TO A WHIPPOORWILL—A JOURNEY OF LIFE. 
TO A WHIPPOORWLLL. Oh! could ye tel] us of some fair retreat, 
por { On sunny shore of far bright Southern Isles? 
BY B. HATHAWAY. ‘ Where’er ye wander it were joy to greet 
ae { Each scene of beauty that thy wing beguiles. 
Bird of the grief-toned harp, whose solemn strain,, Litri# Prataie Roxpr, Mich., May, 1853. 
Full oft hath soothed me with a plaintive hymn, coe | * 
Thou, too, hast found thy summer home again, J oe tae ’ ‘ 
In the calm quiet of the greenwood dim. A JOURNEY OF LIFE. 
From out the twilight’s still repose I hear cA 
The swelling murmurs of thy mournful song; BY MRS. P. FARMER. 
Would I could greet thee with a note as dear, dina’ 
Thou last lone comer of the minstrel throng. 





Up life’s steep and rugged hill-side, 
Childhood slowly takes its way; 

From the smooth and flowery valley, 
Where the laughing streamlets play. 


How oft I listened in my boyhood’s day, 

The thrilling anthems of thy sober lyre; 
More sweet its music to my heart alway, 

Than raptured members of the gayer choir. 
There lives a memory in its every tone, 

Of joy, though vanished I may ne’er forget; 
Or griet, that darkened o’er the moments flown, 





Free from care and free from sorrow, 
Chasing butterflies with glee; 
List’ning to the merry music 
Of the birds and humming-bee. 


Now softly tempered to a sweet regret. 


I hear the piping of thy ceaseless plaint 
Ring out at even from the dusky wild; 


Flinging on the glassy brooklet 
Garlands for the naiads fair; 
Gazing in the book of nature, 


My soul outsoars time, tears, and sorrow-taint, Conning many lessons there. 
I roam a happy, simple-hearted child. 

My feet are wandering on the hills away, 
Or careless ling’ring by the meadow streams, 

To pluck sweet garlands for the blushing May, 
Through hours all golden with Love’s wildering 


dreams. ( , 
Ever cheating and more fleeting, 
Passes youth’s light hours away; 
Hoping, fearing, laughing, sighing, 
Oft times serious, often gay. 


As the path more steeply windeth, 
Looking forward hopefully 

To a green and shady bower, 
Which the fancy’s eye can see. 
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I hear again the voices of my youth, 
Those mystic voices that have long been hushed; 
Awhile relieving in its faith and truth, 
Again am happy in that hope and trust. 
While joys long shrouded with a gloom and pall, 
Whose ashes darkly in the heart-urns sleep, 
Rise in my bosom at thy magic call, 
Like the winged Phcenix from the smould’ring 
heap. { From life’s cares or sterner evils, 
Seeing there is no retreat, 
For the contlict firmer girding, 
Dark adversity to meet. 
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Faster up the hill-side pressing, 
Eager for the glitter prize; 
Never dreaming ’tis unreal, 
Till the phantom pleasure flies. 


How well ye mind me of the far away, 
Like dear memento of the years agone; 
When olt I wakened at the peep of day, 
By thy shrill matin heralding the dawn. 
Oh! still as glad as in the olden spring, 
My heart would tremble to some olden thrill, 
If thou wouldst sing me as thou used to sing, 
Thy mournful vesper ’neath my window-sill. 


Skies clear up and fortune smileth, 
Friends enliven all the way; 

Clouds appear and fortune frowneth, 
Mirth and friends no longer stay. 


Peering through the misty shadows, 
Mantling all life’s hill-top o’er; 
Sad and trembling gazing backward, 

Looking hopefully before. 


Why dost thou-linger in the far-off land, 
When the gay songsters of the wood are here? 
What dreamy bowers, by spring’s warm zephyrs 
fanned, 
Do make a glad, long summer of thy year? 
Dost seek green haunt, where shadows of the 
palm 
Shut ever out the noontide’s fiercer reign, 
Mid spicy gtoves, al! prodigal of balm, 
That breathe a fragrance o’er the Indian main? 


Wiser, and with fancy sobered, 
By the fierceness of the strife, 
¢ Grave and calmly, meditating 
On the vanities of life. 


Stepping down with more of caution, 
Looking carefully around, 
Searching not for idle pleasure, 


Dost wing thy way the billowy waters o’er, archi 
Seeking for the firmer ground. 


To tropic lands that lie in Eden-sleep, 

With many a reach of golden-fruited shore, 
That bounds the seas of Polynesian deep? 
And ’mid the glories that around thee throng, 
Still thrilis thy bosom to its lyre of pain? 

Or wak’st some cadence of a joyous song, 
The while forgetful of each saddened strain? 


With a calm and holy meekness, 
Bowing ’neath the chast’ning rod; 

Confidence from earth withdrawing, 
Looking trustingly to God. 


Now more swiftly gliding downward, 
Gasping for another breath; 

Entering on the golden valley 
Through the sombre gate of death. 


Dost find, amid the solitudes afar, 
Some spot untrodden by the feet of Care, 
Where Love might linger with no ill to mar, 
No grief to darken, and no wrong to bear? 
Vou. Il.—No. 2. 2 
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“THE MAN AND THE DEMON. 
BY T. S. ARTHUR. 


PART FIRST—THE MAN. 


The air is soft and laden with fragrance from 
the newly-mown fields; amid the leafy branches 


of old trees are nestling the weary birds: the val- 


leys lie in deepening shadows, though golden 
sunlight lingers yet upon the hill-tops. It is the 
closing hour of a lovely day in June. 


Hark! a manly voice has broken the pervading | 


stillness. 
* *Mid pleasures and palaces though we may roam, 

Be it ever so humble, there is no place like home.’’ 
How the fine tones swell upwards! How in every 
modulation is perceived some varied expression 
of the sentiment conveyed in the words. The man 
is singing from heart-fulness. Home is, to him, 
the dearest spot on earth; the loveliest place in 
all the wide, wide world, humble though it be! 
Listen! 

‘‘An exile from home plearures dazzle in vain, 

O, give me my lowly thatched cottage again!’’ 

There he comes, just emerging from that little 
grove of cedars, where the road winds by the 
pleasant brookside. How erect his form! How 
elastic his step! Whata light is thrown back 
from his bare and ample forehead! 

‘Yonder, where the valley seems to close, but, 
in reality, only bends around a mountain spur, 
to open in new and varied beauty, stands a neat 
cottage, its doors and windows vine-wreathed and 
flower-gemmed. Above this home of love and 
peace, are spread the leafy branches of a century 
oldelm. In summer, this guardian tree receives 
_ into its ample bosom the fierce sun-rays, and tem- 
pers them with coolness. In winter, though 
shorn of its verdure, it breaks the fury of the 
strong northwest, so that it falls not too rudely 
upon the nestling gottage beneath. 


In this sweet and sheltered spot, are the house- } 


hold treasures of Henry Erskine. He has gathered 
them here, because his love seeks for them all ex- 
ternal blessings his hand can give. Years agone, 


this cottage was the home of his gentle wife. } 


Here he had wooed her, and here won her trust- 
ing heart. Time wore on—deathand misfortune 
scattered the old household, and the pleasant 
homestead passed into the hands of strangers. On 
the day it was sold, Erskine, coming suddenly 
upon his young wife, found her in tears. He 
pressed to know the cause. Half was revealed 


and half but guessed. Love prompted the reso-; 


jution that was instantly formed. Three years 
afterwards, Erskine, through untiring labor and 
self-denial, had saved enough to purchase back 
the cottage, into which, with a new and higher 
sense of enjoyment, he gathered his fruitful vine, 
and the olive branches already bending above and 
around him. 

The best husband, the kindest father, the 
truest man in all that pleasant valley, was Henry 
Erskine. He had been absent a few days on 
business, and now returning to his home-trea- 
sures, it was from the fulness of his heart that he 
sung— 

‘Home. home—sweet, sweet home! 

Be it ever so humble, there’s no place like home.” 


And, as he sung on, and strode forward, quick, 
eagerly listening ears caught the music of his 
well-known voice, and ere he had reached, by 
many hundred yards, the little white gate that 
opened from the road to his dwelling, tiny arms 
were tightly clasping his neck, and soft lips 
pressing his check and forehead. 

Oh! what gushing gladness was in his heart! 
How large it seemed in his bosom! How full of 
good desires and bounteous wishes for the loved 
ones who made his home a paradise! 

; “Dear Anna!” How many times he said this, 
; as with both hands laid upon the fair temples of 
his happy wife, he smoothed back her raven hair, 
and gazed into the loving depths of her dark 
bright eyes. 
The sunniest day in the whole calendar of their 
_ lives was this. As Erskine sat amid his children, 
with their gentle-hearted mother at his side, he 
felt that the cup of his happiness was full to over- 
flowing. 
' And yet—ah! why are we forced to write it— 
, ere the evening of that glad reunion closed, a faint 
, Shadow had fallen on the heart of Mrs. Erskine. 
She had been aware of an unusual degree of 
elation on the part of her husband in rejoining 
them after his brief absence, but thought of it 
only asan excess of gladness at getting home 
again. Two or three neighbors called in later in 
the evening, when, in agreement with a very bad 
custom then prevailing, something to drink was 
, brought forth, and beforethe neighbors retired, 
the undue elevation of spirits noticed by the wife 


of Mr. Erskine had increased to a degree that left: 


her in no doubt as to its source. 

‘‘How sober you look, Anna dear,” said Mr. 
Erskine, with his usual tenderness of manner, on 
the next morning. “Are you not well?” 

“Oh, yes. But whata strange and terrible 
dream I had. I can’t shake off the effects. And 

| yet I know it was only a dream.” 
“‘A dream!—Is that all?” said Erskine, with a 
‘smile. “But what was it, dear? It must have 
been something terrible, indeed, to leave a shadow 
upon your spirits.” 
, “A very strange dream, Henry. I thought we 
, Were sitting at the table just as we were sitting 
last evening, with our pleasant neighbors around 
-us. You had just taken a glass from your lips, 
) after drinking my health, as you did then. You 
; placed it near me. so that I could see into it to 
the bottom, where still remained a small portion 
of liquor. Somethimg fixed my gaze, and, pre- 
sently I sawin miniature, a perfect image of your 
face. Surprised, I looked up; but you and all the 
company were gone! I was alone, in a strange, 
desolate, meagrely furnished room. The table 
was still beside me, and on it yet remained the 
glass towards which my eyes turned with a fas- 
cination I could not resist. Into the liquor at the 
bottom I gazed, and there, more distinct than 
‘at first, I saw your face; but now the eyes had a 
' sharp, eager look, that seemed to go through me 
with a sense of pain. The tender arching of your 
lips was gone, and they were drawn against the 
teeth with a cruel expression. I feel the shudder 
still which then ran through my heart. Oh, 
Henry! a look such as I then saw on your face, 
. would kill me!” 
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And the wife of Henry Erskine, overcome with 
feeling, laid her head upon his shoulder and 
sobbed. 

“Dear Anna! Forget the wretched dream!” 
said Erskine, as he drew his arm tightly around 
her. “I wonder that a mere phantom of the 
night can have such power to move you.” 

«But that was not all,” resumed Mrs. Erskine, 
so soon as she had grown calm enough to speak. 
“The face now began to rise up from the top of 
the glass, rounding as it rose, until a head and 
well defined neck stood above the vessel: and all 
the while a malignant change was progressing 
onthe countenance. Morehorrible still! The glass 
suddenly enlarged, enormously, its dimensions, 
and in it I now saw, in fearful coils, the body of 
a serpent, bearing up higher and higher the face 
and head of a man. Another instant, and hor- 
rid, slimy folds were around my neck and body! 
In their tightening, suffocating clasp, I awoke. 
Oh, Henry! was it not terrible? What could, 
have excited such a phantasy?” 

“A horrible nightmare,” said Erskine, ‘a 
nightmare only. And yet, how strange it is, 
that such an image found entrance into your in- 
nocent, guarded mind!” 

It was all in vain that Mrs. Erskine strove, 
throughout that day, to drive the shadow from her 
heart. The dream was of-too peculiar and start- 
ling a nature to admit of this. Moreover, its 
singular connexion with the neighborly convivi- 
ality of the previousgevening, when she was 
forced to observe the unusual elation of her hus- 
band’s mind, gave foo@ for questionings and 
thoughts, which in no way served to obliterate the 
dream, or to tranquilize her feelings. When her 
husband returned home at thecloseof day, he saw, 
in her countenance, for the first time, something 
that annoyed and repelled him. Why was this! 
What was the meaning of the expression? Did 
she doubt him in anything? Ah! How could 
she forget her dream—that malignant face and) 
slimy serpent? The fatal cup and the death 
hidden in its fascinating contents? 

It was later in the evening. The flit-) 
ting shadows had been chased away by the 
sunny faces that gathered around the tea-table. 
Amid their children, all sense of oppression, of ' 
doubt, had vanished. The kneeling little ones 
had said, in low, reverent tones, ‘Our Father,” 
and were sleeping in sweet unconsciousness. The 
evening had waned, and now, in accordance with 
habit, Mr. Erskine brought forth a decanter, and | 
was about filling a glass therefrom, when his 
wife, laying her hand on his arm, said, with a 
sad earnestness of manner, which she strove to 
conceal with a smile— 

“Henry, dear, forgive me for saying so, but 
the sight of that decanter and glass makes me 
shudder. I have thought all day about my 
dream. The serpent in the glass.”’ 

“Bearing your husband’s face,”’ said Erskine, 
quickly, and with rather more of feeling than he 
meant to express, ‘and you fear that he will 
prove the serpent in the end, to suffocate you in 
his horrid folds.”’ 

Henry Erskine! what could have tempted you 
to this utterance! Ah! the truth must be told. | 
It was the serpent in the glass! False friends, as 


‘words, and repented their utterance. 


he came homeward that evening, had drawn him 
aside to drink with them. Alas! a malignant 
demon was in the cup, and its poison entered his 
bosom. He did not drink even to partial physi- 
cal intoxication; but far enough to disturb the 
calm, rational balance of his mind, and thus to 
change the order of mental influx. He was no 
longer the equipoised man, and, therefore, no 
longer in orderly association with pure angelic 
spirits. Just in the degree that he was separated 
from these, came he into association with spirits 
of an opposite character—demons in their eager 
desire to extinguish all that is pure and good in 
human nature. And thus it ever is, in a greater 
or less degree, with all who disturb the rational 
balance of their minds, either partially or per- 
manently, by the use of what intoxicates. This 
is the reason why the way of the inebriate, even 
from the beginning, is marked by such strange 
infatuation. He seems to be in the power of evil 
spirits who govern him at will, and he is, in 
reality, thus in their power. 

An instant pallor overspread the face of Mrs. 
Erskine, at her husband's cruel retort. What an 
age of wretchedness was comprised in a single 
moment of time! Erskine saw the effect of his 
He, even, 
for a moment, partially yielded to an impulse to 
put up the liquor untasted; but the demon 
tempter was too close to his side and too prompt 
to whisper that such an act would be an unman- 
ly (!) concession to his wife’s foolish weakness. 
And so, his mind already partially unbalanced, 
as has been seen, he completed the dethronement 
of manly reason by pouring out and drinking a 
larger draught of spirits than he was accustomed 
to take. 

Alas! how quickly has the man become eclipsed 
—partially now, and to shine forth again in the 
unclouded heavens. Yet, to be eclipsed again, 
and again, until final darkness covers all. 

Reader, we have shown you the man. When 
your eyes first rested upon him, at a single point 
of the orbit in which he moved, was not the 
form beautiful to look upon, and the ministry 
of his affections full of good to others? We have 
another picture. Not that of a man; but of a 
demon. Will you look upon it? Ah! if you 
turn your eyes away, we will not question the 
act. It is a picture upon which some need to 
look, and, therefore, it is sketched, though with 
a hurried and reluctant hand. Here it is. 


, PART SECOND—THE DEMON. 

“Some brandy,’’ said a pale-featured man, 
coming up hurriedly to the bar of a small coun- 
try tavern, and reaching out his hand eagerly. 

‘Nothing more at this bar without the money. 
That’s decided!” was the tavern keeper's firm- 
ly spoken answer. 

“Just a single glass, for Heaven’s sake! I'll 
settle all off to-morrow,” urged the wretched 
man, as he leaned on the counter, and bent far 
over towards the shelves on which the bottles of 
liquor were ranged. 

“Nota drop. And, see here, Erskine, I don’t 
want you about here any more—so just keep 
away for good and all. If you'll do that, Ili 
wipe off old scores. If not, confound me! if I 
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don’t clap you in jail for debt. I won’t have 
such a drunken, good-for-nothing fellow hanging 
about my premises. It’s disgraceful!” . 

“That’s hard talk, Grimes—hard talk!”’ said 
the poor wretch: ‘‘and you with so much of my 
money in your till. But come! don’t be so close 
with me. There—do you see my hand’’—and 
he held out his arm, that shook with a strong 
neryous tremor—‘‘I must have something to 
steady me, or I’m gone!” 

«Not a dram more. I've said it, and I'll stick 
to it,” coldly and cruelly answered the landlord. 
“And what's more, you've got to leave this bar 
instanter.” 

And as Grimes said this, he passed from be- 
hind the counter, with the evident intention of 
forcing his customer out of the house. 
change was now visible, not only in the face of 
Erskine, but in his whole person. His hand, 
that lay trembling against the bar-railing, at 


once became steady, and gripped the railing | 
' filled more than half full of the drugged and fiery 


firmly; his stooping body, in appearance so weak 
and unstrung, rose up erect, while a fierce, de- 
fiant scowl darkened his countenance. By this 
time the landlord had left the bar, and was 
within a few feet of him. 

“I want you to leave here at once,” said 
Grimes, sharply, waving his hand, arid nodding 
his head towards the door as he spoke. 

“I’m not just ready to go,” was the cool reply 
of Erskine, as his low glittering eyes fixed them- 
selves on the face of Grimes. 

“Go you must! I’ve said it, and that ends it. 
And, see here, you loafing vagabond! If you 


ever set your foot inside of my house again, I'll, 
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cowskin you. Go! 

And he was about to lay his hand on Erskine, 
when the latter stepped backwards a pace or 
two, saying, as he did so— 

«Don't touch me, Bill Grimes! I've got the 
devil in me now, and had as lief kill you as look 
at you. So don’t tempt me.” 

“Bah!” ejaculated the landlord, contemptu- 
ously, advancing again upon the inebriate, and 
making an attempt, as he did so, to grasp him 
by the collar, for the purpose of choking him 
into submission. His hand had scarcely touched 
the person of Erskine, ere the latter, with a de- 
moniac cry, sprung upon him with so sudden a 
shock as to bear him to the floor. As the land- 
lord fell beneath his assailant, the grip of the 
latter was on his throat. To free himself from 
this, he deemed an easy thing; but for once he 
was in error. Iie was not now dealing, as he 
supposed, with a nerveless and exhausted 
drunkard, whom a child might overcome. The 
poor, despised wretch was suddenly transformed, 
through an influx of malignant passions into the 
disordered elements of his mind, to a fierce wild 
beast. There was an iron grip in his hand, as it 
tightened on the throat of his prostrate victim; 
while the terrible expression of his eyes and face 


too clearly indicated his purpose to commit mur- } 
And fatal would have been the result, had } 
not the timely entrance of a third person pre-, 
: been wrought. That sharp-featured, hollow-eyed 


der. 


vented the catastrophe. 

**I told you the devil was in me,”’ said Erskine, 
as he shook himself free from the hands of the 
man who had dragged him from the fallen body 


A quick | 
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of the landlord, and stood glaring a fiend-like de- 
fiance upon the now thoroughly frightened 
Grimes. ‘I meant to have killed you; and I feel 
like doing it yet. It would be nothing more 
than a just retribution. You beggar and destroy, 
body and soul, a poor wretch, while he has money 
to pay you for the hellish work; but, when every 
sixpence he had in the world lies safely in your 


‘till, you would thrust him out with biting insult, 


even though he stands shivering in nervous ex- 
haustion before you, and almost begs for a mouth- 
ful of stimulant to save him from horrible mad- 


‘ness. Bill Grimes! you may be thankful for 
your escape now, but the work shall be done 


more surely, if ever my hand reaches your ac- 
cursed throat again. Give me some brandy!” 

These last words were uttered in a loud, fierce, 
commanding voice. Grimes waited not for their 
repetiuion, but hurried into his bar, and taking a 
decanter of brandy placed it upon the counter. 
This was seized by Erskine, and a large glass 


liquor, that poisoned while it fevered the system. 
At a single draught this disappeared, and his 
hand was on the decanter again, when both the 
landlord and the person who had just entered in- 
terposed to prevent his drinking + 4 farther. 
Madly he resisted this interference, but. there 
were two against him now, and, though he strug- 
gled desperately, he was soon hurled into the 
road, and the door barred against him. 
Homeward the degraded man soon after turned 
his steps. Homeward! Had he a home? Reader, 


ten years have passed since you heard his mellow’ 


tones swelling upwards on the evening air, in 
heart-gushing thankfulness for the possession of 
a home. He was a man, then. A noble-minded, 
unselfish, love-inspired man, into whose arms, 
and upon whose bosom, were folded household 
treasures, more prized than all worldly wealth or 
honors. You saw the vine and flower-wreathed 


{cottage nestling beneath the old elms, where a 


joyful re-union took place after a brief absence. 
You entered, gazed upon the happy group within, 
and called that home an earthly paradise. 

Go home with Henry Erskine again. Only 
ten brief years have passed. Is he still in the 
cottage under the elms? No, no, reader. You 
will not find him there. Long, long ago, his 
wife and children passed weeping from its door. 
But yonder, in that old, dingy hovel, the win- 
dows shattered, the little enclosure broken down, 
and every sign of vegetation, except rank weeds, 
gone—there you will find the wretched family of 
Henry Erskine. Ah! no less changed are they. 
You Will look in vain, on their countenances, for 
signs of gentle, loving affections. In the fall of 
him, to whom they clung, they have also fallen— 
not into the debasing slough of sensuality, where 
he lies prostrate and almost powerless: but evil af- 
fections have gradually prevailed, until the garden 
of their minds is overrun with thorns and briars. 

You enter the wretched habitation. Surely, 
there must be some mistake! In twice ten years 
a transformation such as this could hardly have 


woman, who sits idle, and brooding there, as if 
all hope in life had faded, cannot be the once 
glad-hearted Mrs. Erkskine of ‘‘Elm Cottage?”’ 
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These hungry, miserable clad, prematurely old 
looking children—are they the same we saw in 
that pleasant home, so gay and glad with their 
happy father? It is incredible. This cannot he 
the home of aman. Alas, no! It is the abode 
of a demon. And, see! he enters now, the 
dweliing accursed by his presence. Not as a 
man comes he, with blessings for the beloved in- 
mates, but as a demon, scattering curses. The 
mother starts up, the children shrink away—all 
feel the shadow that rests upon their spirits grow 
darker. 

From some cause the wretched being is in an 
unwonted state of excitement. There is some- 
thing fearful to look upon his face—a demoniac 
expression that appals. He is angry with him- 
self—angry with everything. In his heart is a | 
fierce desire to commit violence. 

“Ha! what are you doing here?’’ he cries, on 
discovering that his oldest boy is in the room. 
««Why have you come home?”’ 

The frightened lad stammers out something 
about having offended his master, and being 
turned away from his place. Really innocent of 
any deliberate fault is the boy. He is not the 
wronger; but the wronged. He has tried to please 
a hard, exacting master, but failed in the earnest 
effort. All this the mother comprehends. But 
the insane father takes everything for granted 
against his son. Seizing him cruelly by the hair, 
he strikes him with his clenched fist, and assails 
him with curses. Maddened at the sight, the 
mother seizes a heavy stick, and, with a single 
blow, paralyzes the arm of her husband. 

She might have spared that blow. Even as it 
was descending, the hand that clutched the hair 
of the boy was unlosing its grasp, and a para- 
lyzing terror seizing the heart of the wretched 
drunkard. What has fixed his eyes? Why do 
they start thus, almost from their sockets? Isa 
lion in the door? Some appalling destruction at 
hand? Now he hassprung to his feet—an ashy pal- 
lor on his disfigured countenance—and both hands 
are raised to keep off some object that he sees ap- 
proaching. You see nothing. No—your eyes 
are not opened; and pray to Heaven they never 
may be as his are at this fearful moment. But, 
as real to him as the open door itself, entering 
through that door, and approaching him nearer 
and nearer is the horrible form of a serpent, bear- 
ing upwards the head ofa man. In the face, all 
malignant passions are in vivid play. Nearer 
and nearer it comes—nearer and nearer! Back- 
wards the frightened wretch shrinks, almost 
howling in terror, until he crouches in a far cor- 
ner of the room, both hands raised to, keep 
off the monster that still approaches. Now, the 
serpent ison him! Now, its cold, slimy body 
is enwreathing neck and limbs! Oh, that yell of | 
horror! Will it ever be done ringing in your} 
ears? It was as the cry of a lost demon! 

Come! come away! It is too horrible. We) 
cannot endure the sight. There—shut the door 
—hide from all eyes but those of the wretched in- } 
mates, the appalling terrors of that room. 

You breathe more freely—yes—but enongh } 
has been seen and heard to make you sad for} 
days: to make you thoughtful at times, for life. 

Oh, what a work! The transformation of a: 
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man intoa demon! And what, on this beautiful 
earth, has power to effect so fearful a transforma- 
tion? Js the fatal secret known? Do fathers, 
husbands, councilmen, legislators, statesmen, 
know in what the terrible power lies? Ah, 
strange, yet true, and sad to tell, the monster 
whose breath poisons, whose touch blights every 
leaf of virtue, stalks daily abroad, his name em- 
blazoned on his forehead. And, stranger far than 
this—councilmen and legislators, in nearly every 
State, take bribes from this monster, for the pri- 
vilege of working these fearful transformations. 
They sell, for money—(can it be believed!)—yes, 
they sell for money, the right to curse the hearths 
and homes of their fellow men—to scatter de- 
struction to souls and bodies, over the length and 
breadth of the land! 

You have seen one man transformed to a de- 
mon! It is the history of thousands and tens of 
thousands. All around you are in progress, like 
transformations. When—when, will the work 
cease? When will the monster of destruction be 
bound? 

Man, husband, father, citizen, sleep no longer! 
Up! arouse yourself! There is a terrible enemy 
abroad. Come up bravely, resolutely, to the 
battle, and lay not off your armor until the vic- 
tory is won. Fear not—falter not. All the 
powers of Heaven are on your side, and if you 
fight on bravely, you will conquer at last. God 
speed the day of victory!—J/lustrated News. 
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( See Engraving.) 


Mr. John Brown was a man of orderly mind 


and systematic habits. His business went on 
like clock-work; and he would have it so. If the 
least irregularity appeared, you may be sure he 
would see it and know the reason. 

*‘All you have to do,” he would sometimes say, 
“is to will to have things right. A resolute pur- 
pose is everything.” 

This doctrine he uniformly preached to Mrs. 
Brown on the occasion of every domestic irregulari- 
ty; and especially when she complained that she 
could not make cook, nurse, or chambermaid do 
as she wished. 

“Establish a certain rule, and see that it is 
obeyed,” he would say to her. ‘*That’s my plan, 
and I have no trouble. An employée of mine 
knows that it is as much as his place is worth to 
go contrary to rule; and, if you made the keeping 
of a place in your household dependent on strict 
obedience to your orders, you would have far less 
trouble.” 

“Tt is very easy to talk,” Mrs. Brown would 
generally reply to these suggestions. 

‘And just as easy to act,” would respond Mr. 
Brown. ‘I know. I’ve tried it. You have only 
to resolve to havea thing done right, and it is 
done. Nothing more easy in the world. There 
is Judson, my neighbor, an easy sort of a man, 
with no order in his mind. Well, of course, every- 
thing around him is at sixes and sevens; and he’s 
always complaining that he can ne er get any- 


} body to do as he wishes. Give him the best clerk 


in the city, and he'll spoil him in three months. 
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if 
And why? There is no order in the man’s busi-} ‘I’m not deaf, marm,”’ pertly returned Biddy. 
ness. He has no system. I have two young; ‘Then why didn’t you answer me?” 
men in my store who were so worthless with; Biddy turned away with a contemptuous toss 
Judson, according to his own account, that he had } of the head, and resumed her work. 
to send them off. I wouldn’t ask for better clerks.} ‘See here my lady!”’—But Mrs. Brown check- 
In the beginning, I let them understand that I} ed herself, for she knew Biddy’s temper, and un- 
was a man who would have things my own way; } derstood that, in entering into a regular contest 
and they soon understood that this was not a} with her, the question of victory would be doubt- 
mere matter of words. It’s the order, Jane—the} ful. In all probability, it would end in her being 
order. Fix an order in your household, and all } compelled to order the insolent creature out of 
this trouble will cease.” } the house; and, then, who was to cook the din- 
“Order among intelligent clerks may be easily } ner? This thought caused Mrs. Brown to curb 
enough attained,” said Mrs. Brown to her hus- } her feelings, and to put a bridle upon her tongue. 
band, one morning, after some remarks of this} “Biddy,” said Mrs. Brown, after pausing a few 
kind, which had arisen from the fact of company | moments to compose herself—she spoke calmly— 
being expected to dinner: ‘but I'd like to see the } ‘‘we are to have company to-day, and I wish din- 
order you would maintain with a parcel of sub-} ner on the table precisely at three o’clock.” 
ordinates like our Biddy to deal with. Iimagine;} Then Mrs. Brown left the kitchen, and went up 
you'd find your hands full. Ignorant Irish girls} to her sitting-room, feeling, as may well be sup- 
are not so easy to bring into order.” posed, no little ‘‘out of sorts.’’ As to dinner be- 
“A good system and a good resolution are all | ing ready at three precisely, she had no expecta- 
that is wanted.”’ ; tion of the thing whatever. Mr. Brown would be 
«You think so?” } seriously annoyed, and all her pleasures would, 
“T know so.”’ , of course, be destroyed. No very agreeable an- 
“IT wish you had the trial for a week.” | ticipation this, in view of having company. 
“You'd see a different state of things,” con-} An hour after Mr. Brown went away, one of 
fidently replied the husband. ) his men brought home a basket of marketing. On 
“No doubt of it,” returned Mrs. Brown; who) its arrival, Mrs. Brown descended once more to 
was hurt by her husband’s rebuking manner, and | the lower regions of her house, in order to ascer- 
showed it in her tone of voice. } tain the nature of the provision that had been 
Mr. Brown wasa kind-hearted man—what can- made, and to give some directions to her cook. 
not always be said of very orderly people—and} Biddy received her mistress in no very amiable 
was pained to see the effect of his words. }mood. In fact, she cast upon her a glance of de- 
«Qh, well, never mind, Jane,”’ said he, sooth- } fiance as she entered. The basket looked over, 
ingly. ‘‘We can’t all do alike. I know you} anda few brief directions given, Mrs. Brown re- 
manage excellently on the whole. But won’t you,} tired. There was to be trouble that day with 
to-day, watch Biddy a little closer, and see that} Biddy—nothing was more apparent. 
she has dinner at the hour? Sheis soaptto be} About twelve o'clock, the ladies, who were en- 
late. I wouldn't like Mrs. Clark and Mrs. Agnew } gaged to dine, arrived. Their husbands would 
to notice anything irregular in our household; come at three, with Mr. Brown. Mrs. Brown’s 
economy.” ; heart was full; and, as from the abundance of the 
“TI presume our household arrangements are} heart the mouth speaketh, she entertained her 
fully as good as theirs,”’ said*Mrs. Brown, a little} visitors during the first hour with her troubles 
sharply, for she was more fretted in mind than} with servants. The subject was an interesting 
her husband supposed. ; one to them, for they were housekeepers, and pre- 
“That may all be; but won’t you see that Biddy ; pared to sympathize. They had also their own 
has dinner precisely at three?”’ ; trials to relate, and were eloquent upon their 
‘Ill do the best I can, but can’t promise any-} sufferings. As for cooks, they were all voted to 
thing,” said Mrs. Brown, whose mind her hus-} be a most horrible set of creatures, and the au- 
band had chafed so much that she did not attempt} thors of more domestic misery than was to be 
to conceal her annoyance. } charged to any other account. In the midst of an 
Mr. Brown went away grumbling to himself, } interesting discussion of this kind, Mrs. Brown 
and Mrs. Brown went into the kitchen, and, in} excused herself, and went to pay a visit of explo- 
no very amiable tone of voice, said to Biddy— ; ration into Biddy’s department. Things didn’t 
“We're to have company to dine with us to-} look very encouraging. She had been entrusted 
day, and Mr. Brown expects dinner on the table! with the work of preparing certain articles of des- 
precisely at three. Now, pray, don’t let it be a} sert; but Mrs. Brown saw ata glance they were 
minute later.” | destined to be spoiled unless she took charge of 
Biddy always made it a point to be cross when- } them herself. So, without remarking on the sub- 
ever there was company. This announcement) ject, she told Biddy to go up to her room and get 
alone, no matter in how amiable a tone it had} her an apron. 
been made, would have sufficed to arouse her ill-} This was done with a certain air, the meaning 
nature; but coming as it did, in a fretful yoice,} of which was not mistaken. But Mrs. Brown 
she was filled instantly with a spirit of opposi- | didn’t choose to be drawn into a regular quarrel. 
tion. Not the slightest reply did she make—not | She took the apron, and, tying it on, went to 
the smallest sign that she heard escaped her. } work at the puddings, and soon had them just to 
Mrs. Brown stood a few moments, and then her liking. After giving careful directions to have 
said, angrily— the ovens in good order before they were put in, 
‘Did you hear what I said?” she went up stairs and rejoined her company. At 
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two o'clock, Mrs. Brown visited the kitchen again. | time, was in a defiant humor. The kitchen she 
Nothing was as forward as it should have been, ; felt to be her castle, and was ever inclined to dis- 
and cook was in as bad a humor as ever. ) pute with any and every one the right of entrance. 
“You'll be late, Biddy, after all,’’ said Mrs.; Had Mrs. Brown kept away during the morning, 
Brown. ‘This is no kind of a fire.’ } dinner would have been ready at the hour. But, 
«The coal won’t burn,” replied Biddy. ;every time the mistress appeared, the cook’s 
“It always has burned. Strange that it doesn’t) temper was more and more ruffled, and her spirit 
burn now!” ‘ of opposition more and more aroused. Since her 
And Mrs. Brown began to examine the range. | husband’s arrival, Mrs. Brown had manifested 
“No wonder,” said she, ‘‘with this damper half; herself to Biddy not less than half a dozen times, 
closed. How could you expect coal to burn’ and, at each appearance, madg some fretful and 
without a free draft? There, ygu can see the fire | irritating remarks touching the lateness of dinner. 
increasing already. Now do, Biddy, stir yourself; ; The climax to all this was the sudden entrance ot 
it’s after two o’clock.”’ ; theincensed Mr. Brown. Ashe camein, Biddy was 
Biddy didn’t deign an answer to this appeal; in the act of turning from the range with a dish 
and Mrs. Brown, after standing as an observer} in her hands, on which was a large sirloin of 
of her movements for a little while, went up stairs, ; beef. The words of Mr. Brown did not have the 
satisfied that no dinner would be ready at three effect of subduing the spirit of Biddy, as he had 
o'clock. ‘anticipated. For a moment, she glared at him 
Just at a quarter before three, Mr. Brown ar-} with a look of defiance, while her face grew 
rived, with Mr. Clark and Mr. Agnew, whose) scarlet with anger; then tossing the dish and its 
wives had already made their appearance. contents with a crash at his feet, and plentifully 
“Dinner most ready?” said he to Mrs. Brown, } scattering the gravy Over his pantaloons and the 
whom he found in the dining-room, soon after his | silk dress of his wife, who came to his side at the 
entrance. ; moment, she exclaimed, fiercely— 
“I believe so,” replied Mrs. Brown. , “There’s your dinner! And I hope you're 
“It’s ten minutes of three.”’ } satisfied!” 
“T can’t help it,” said Mrs. Brown. | ‘There was a long pause of consternation on the 
“But I hope, Jane, that dinner isn’t going to! part of Mr. and Mrs. Brown, during which Biddy 
be late.”” Mr. Brown spoke in a nervous manner. } retired from the kitchen with a dignity that may 
“It won't be ready at three, that’s certain.! be imagined, but not described. Mr. and Mrs. 
Biddy’s been in a dreadful humor all the morning, | Brown also retired, and in a manner quite as in- 
and has done nothing right.” | describable; and, seating themselves in the dining- 
“Oh, dear! This want of punctuality does dis-' room, collected their scattered wits for a council 
tress me! Why do you keep such a creature} of war. The lady’s silk dress was a sight to be 
about you?” }seen. It was perfectly ruined, large patches of 
“Do, Mr. Brown,” said his wife, in an appeal-| grease being freely distributed over the front 
ing voice, ‘‘go into the parlor and wait as patient-) breadth for the distance of more than half a yard 
ly as you can until dinner is ready! I’m so} from the bottom. The gentleman’s pantaloons 
nervous now that I can hardly hold a thing in my; were in no better condition. 
hands.” } «Qh, dear! what is to be done?” said Mrs. 
Mr. Brown did as he was desired to do; but his; Brown, with pale face and panting bosom. ‘‘I 
organ of punctuality was in a state of active ex-| declare, I’m right sick!” 
citement. Ten, fifteen, twenty, thirty, even rty; «Well, if that doesn’t get ahead of me!” ex- 
minutes passed, and therecame no welcome sound | claimed Mr. Brown, who, struck with the ludi- 
of the dinner-bell. Unable to curb his impatience | crousness of the whole scene, hardly knew whether 
any longer, Mr. Brown left the parlor, and once} to laugh or to give an angry vent-to his feelings. 
more sought his wife. She was still in the dining-} ‘But what are we to do? It’s nearly four 
room, where the table was set, but where no sign | o’clock now, and the beef is lying upon the kitchen 
of the hunger-quelling banquet was discernible. | floor!’’ said Mrs. Brown, in great distress. 
‘In Heayen’s name, my dear!”’said Mr. Brown,} Mr. Brown was a man for an emergency. He 
“what has made all this delay?” } was not to be put down teetotally under any cir- 
“Go and ask Biddy,” replied the over-tired | cumstances. He had met and conquered many 
lady; ‘‘and, if you get any satisfaction from her | difficulties in his time, and he was not to be over- 


on the subject, you will be more fortunate than I | come by this one. b 
am.” “Do the best we can, Jane,” said he, speaking 


Upon this hint, and acting on the spur of the | with a sudden cheerfulness of manner. “Go and 
moment, Mr. Brown hurried off towards the | tell Nancy to come down and serve up the dinner, 
kitchen. He would regulate the matter in quick | while yee change your dress as quickly as pos- 


order! He would have dinner on the table in a | sible. I will see our friends in the parlor,and make 
twinkling, or know the reason! Such were his |an apology for the delay. Put a good face on it. 
thoughts and purposes. Mrs. Brown, anticipating | Laugh at the joke, and all will be well.” 
trouble, followed close after her husband. { Mrs. Brown, after demurring a little, went up 
“See here, my lady!’’ was the salutation with | and did as her husband suggested, while he, be- 
which Mr. Brown met Biddy, as he entered the ‘coming more and more alive every moment to the 
kitchen. ‘‘What’s the meaning of all this work ludicrousness of the scene he had just witnessed, 
to-day? Why isn’t dinner ready? Are you to be | entered the parlor laughing. Here, to the amuse- 
the arbiter of affairs in my house?” {ment of all parties, he ‘related, in his own way, 
Now Biddy, as the reader understands by this | what had just occurred, exhibiting, at the same 
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time, some evidences of the recent scene in his} spirits are rejected from the recesses of man’s 
soiled garments. being: for while they dwell there, they will not 
‘And now, ladies,”’ said he, smiling, ‘‘if you'll only hinder what is good, but will most surely 
take pity on my poor wife, who is changing her} induce what is false and evil, and this influence 
dress, and go down and see that Nancy, our good-} will mar and disfigure all the pages of the book. 
humored chambermaid, serves up the dinne? in, Haste and hurry will be apparent throughout, 
some kind of order, you will help to turn a serious and the whole composition will betray the exist- 
matter into a source of merriment.” ence of selfish and tormenting passions, and con- 
Up sprang the two ladies at this hint, and were } sign the author to a corresponding state of dis- 
off to the kitchen in a jiffy, and, with such right | quietude and uneasiness for ever. 
good will did they, go to work, that the dinner-; We have spoken of the internal state of man, 
bell rang ere Mrs. Brown had finished her toilet. | as constituting the book of his life; and not merely 
A pleasanter dinner-party never assembled at} the external. It is very neceesary to bear this in 
the table of Mr. and Mrs. Brown before nor since. } mind; for we are compelled to believe, on the tes- 
There was good humor, and fre€ and easy conver- } timony of Scripture, that the external may some- 
sation in plenty. The cooking stories that were , times be apparently beautiful, when the inside is 
told, if written out, would fill a volume. Cooks | full of all uncleanness: and that there are many 
were voted to be the veriest torments on the face | things highly esteemed among men which are an 
of the earth. Mrs. Clark and Mrs. Agnew, in re-| abomination in the sight of God. It is not, there- 
lating some of their experiences, frequently set) fore, enough to have only an outside life, or to 
the whole party in a roar. dwell merely in external decencies, but to have 
moan the inner recesses of the mind cleansed from their 
THE BOOK OF LIFE. deep defilements. These forces are subtle in their 
rz ; action, and are continually resorting to the source 
Life is a book, with the title-page and contents | within for renewed accession of thought and will; 
to be known, and read clearly and intelligibly in} and if these forces are nourished and sustained, 
the spiritual world. It is being written now in} while the external acts are governed or coerced 
this world, set up, revised, struck off, and bound } by the maxims of mere prudence or eXpediency, 
up in its appropriate volume. The object is to} there will result a most fearful accumulation of 
make it as free from errors as possible, and to) evil to fill the pages of the written life within. 
confirm only what is praiseworthy and excellent | These evils will become only the stronger for 
in the composition. Each man must be his own; being restrained from mere selfish or unworthy 
proof-reader, and be well versed in the laws of} motives, and the full result of such a life can be 
sound criticism besides. ; clearly recognized only in the spiritual world, 
Hence the book will exhibit the man, whether} when these evils break forth into undisguised ex- 
clear-headed, warm-hearted, active and efficient, } pression, and present the alarming picture of a 
or otherwise. It is the internal life, however, ) book written all over with the most frightful dis- 
that is written, and not merely the external, ex- | play of earthly,and selfish and conflicting pas- 
cept so far as the external is the prompting of the} sions.—The Age. 
internal, and confirmed there upon the system. } 
The life here spoken of is real life, not assumed; A WONDERFUL BONE. 
not the result of policy or expediency, of the de-} pom 
sire of human approbation or the dread of cen-} [In asmall work on “The Intellectual and Mo- 
sure; but the involuntary life that springs up from | ral Bevelopment of the Present Age,” by Mr. 
the hidden depths of being, when the man is off his} Samuel Warren, Recorder of Hull, ( Blackwood & 
guard before others, and betrays what he would} Sons,) the author touches on the subject of Com- 
be if left to the spontaneous exercise of his secret} parative Anatomy, and the pitch to which a study 
thoughts and wishes. This is what he would be; of it has been carried in this country. We 
if he could, and this is the written life that will; gladly make room for the following passages. } 
go with him beyond the grave, however different; The incident which I am about to mention ex- 
os its external aspect in this world. ; hibits the result of an immense induction of parti- 
writing this book, therefore, it is very im-} culars in this noble science, and bears no faint 
portant to have clear and definite views of the) analogy to the magnificent astronomical calcula- 
ends or objects of life itself. Hence the necessity | tion, or prediction, whichever one may call it, pre- 
of an undisturbed centre to prepare the ‘‘copy”— } sently to be laid before you. Let it be premised, 
1. €. Of aclear head and a warm heart to write | that Cuvier, thelate illustrious French physiologist 
from, of self-discipline to compose accurately, and! and comparative anatomist, had said, that in 
of an elevated rationality to revise or examine the order to deduce from a single fragment of its 
original. The essential thing is this well-balanced | structure the entire animal, it was necessary to 
mind to begin with. and then the series follows have a tooth, or an entire articulated extremity. 
in orderly succession. But if the centre of life is; In his time, the comparison was limited to the 
disturbed, or if the mind is easily thrown off its | external configuration of the bone. The study 
balance, there is a disordered play of the faculties of the interna/ structure had not proceeded so far. 
somewhere, and all that is written in this state of} In the year 1839, Professor Owen was sitting 
mind must be ‘ revised and corrected” before the | alone in his study, when a shabbily-dressed man 
book goes to press, or before the spirit stands un-} made his appearance, announcing that he had 
disguised and revealed in the spiritual world. | got a great curiosity which he had brought from 
The truth is, that the book of life cannot be writ- | New Zealand, and wished to dispose of it to him. 
ten at all acceptably in the Heavens, till the evil Any one in London can now see the article in 
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question, for it is deposited in the Museum of the | 


College of Surgeons, in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. It 
has the appearance of an old marrow-bone, about 
six inches in length, rather more than two inches 
in thickness, with both extremities broken off; and 
Professor Owen considered, that to whatever ani- 
mal it might have belonged, the fragment must 
have lain in the earth for centuries. 

At first, he considered this same marrow-bone 
to have belonged to an ox—at all events to a 
quadruped; for the wall or rim of the bone was 
six times as thick as the bone of any bird, even 
the ostrich. He compared it with the bones in 
the skeleton of an ox, a horse, a camel, a tapir, 
and every quadruped apparently possessing a 
bone of that size and configuration: but it cor- 
responded with none. On this, he very narrowly 
exaniined the surface of the bony rim, and, at 
length, became satisfied that this monstrous frag- 
ment must have belonged to a bird! to one at 
least so large as an ostrich, but of a totally dif- 
ferent species; and, consequently, one never be- 
fore heard of, as an ostrich was by far the big- 
gest bird known. 

From the difference in the strength of the bone, 
the ostrich being unable to fly, so must have been 
unable this unknown bird; and so our anatomist 
came to the conclusion that this old, shapeless 
bone indicated the former existence, in New Zea- 
land, of some huge bird, at least as great as an 
ostrich, but of a far heavier and more sluggish 
kind. Professor Owen was confident of the va- 
lidity of his conclusions, but could communicate 
that confidence to no one else; and notwithstand- 
ing attempts to dissuade him from committing 
his views to the public, he printed his deductions 
in the Transactions of the Zoological Society, for 
the year 1839, where, fortunately, they remain on 
record, as conclusive evidence of the fact of his 
ne then made this guess, so to speak, in the 
dark. 

He caused the bone, however, to be engraved ; 
and having sent one hundred copies to New 
Zealand in the hopes of their being distri- 
buted, and leading to interesting results, he pa- 
tiently waited for three years, namely, till the 
year 1843, when he received intelligence from 
Dr. Buckland, at Oxford, that a great box, just 
arrived from New Zealand, consigned to himself, 
was on its way, unopened, to Professor Owen; 
who found it filled with bones, palpably of a 
bird, one of which was three feet in length, and 
much more than double the size of any bone in 
the ostrich! And out of the contents of this box 
the Professor was positively enabled to articulate 
almost the entire skeleton of a huge wingless 
bird, between ten and eleven feet in height, its 
bony structure in strict conformity with the frag- 
ment it question; and that skeleton may at any 
time be seen at the Museum of the College of 
Surgeons, towering over, and nearly twice the 
height of the skeleton of an ostrich; and at its 
feet is lying the old bone, from which alone con- 
summate anatomical science had deduced such 
an astounding reality; the existence of an enor- 
mous extinct creature of the bird kind, in an 
island where previously no bird had been known 
} exist larger than a pheasant or a common 
owl! 


INFLUENCE OF KINDNESS. 
The following account of the reformation of a 
convict, published in the Prisoner’s Friend, gives 
a very forcible illustration of the power of love to 
reform even the most hardened of our race:— 
‘“‘Many years ago, there was brought to the 
State Prison, in Connecticut, a man of giant- 
stature and of desperate character; one whose 
crimes had been for seventeen years the terror of 
the country. The warden was a Christian—a 
Christian not in name only, but in ‘deed and in 
truth’—one who had more than usual faith in the 
power of kindness! When the prisoner came, he 
took off his irons, and addressed him thus:— 
‘Friend, you are now placed in my care: it will 
be best for us to treat each other as well as we 
can. I shall try*to make you as comfortable as 
possible, and shall be anxious to be your friend; 
and I hope you will get me into no diffieulty on 
your account. There is a cell here for solitary con- 
finement; but I have never used it, and I should 
be very sorry ever to turn the key upon any hu- 
man being in it. You may range the place as 
freely as I do: only trust me, and I will trust you.’ 
‘The desperado, though evidently surprised, ap- 
peared but little affected by this kindness, and for 
weeks seemed to soften very slowly. True, he 


} was not violent, but sulky; at length word came 


that he had attempted to break prison! The 
warden called him, and charged him with it, but 
he gave no reply: his face was darkened by a fe- 
rocious scowl, and his lips sealed with sulky si- 
lence. He was told it would now be necessary to 
put him in the solitary cell. He was desired to 
follow the warden, who went before him, carry- 
ing the lamp in one hand, and the key in the 
other. In the narrowest part of the passage, the 
warden, a little light-built man, turned short 
around, and, with an eye beaming with kindness, 
looked up full into the face of the stout criminal, 
and said, ‘I want to know if you have treated me 
as I deserve. I have done every thing to make 
you happy. I have trusted you, but you have 
never given me the least confidence in return. 
And you have even planned to get me into dif- 
ficulty. Js this kind? And yet I cannot bear to 
lock you up. If I only had the least sign that you 
cared for me’—he had no need to say more—it was 
a dead shot! it had gone through the tough rind of 
his depravity, and had reached his very heart! 
The strong man was subdued; bursting into tears 
he wept like achild. ‘Sir,’ said he, ‘I have been 
a very devil these seventeen years; but you treat 
me like aman, and I can’t resist it.’ ‘Come,’ 


‘said the victorious warden, ‘let’s go back!’ The 


free range of the prison was again given him, and 
from that hour he became a new man; opening 
his whole heart to the kind warden, and fulfilling 
the whole term of his imprisonment with cheer- 
fulness and content. 

‘The world is just beginning to understand the 
meaning of the passage, ‘We love Him because He 
first loved us.’ ” 





««My principal method for defeating heresy,” says 
John Newton, “is by establishing truth. An indi- 
vidual proposes to fi!l a bushel with tares; now if I 
can fill it first with wheat, I defy his attempts.” 
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BY F. i. COOKE. 


The streamlet goes leaping and dancing 
On its way to the brook in the lea, 
(On whose waters the sunlight is glancing;) 
O sweet are its murmurs to me! 
The breeze’s soft music is soothing 
As it stirs the green leaves and the corn, 
To all who in sadness are musing, 
In the evening, at noon or at morn. 


“This present writer does not say nay. He protests most 
solemnly he is a Turk, too, He wears a turban and 4 beard 
like another, and is all for the sack practice, Bismillah!’ 
THACKERAY 


She came, that stately Georgian maid, 
A queen in her despair, 

Veiled only by the loosened braid 
Of her abundant hair. 


In its rich rich waves one little hour 
Had done the work of time, 

Yet looked she like a stainless flower 
Too beautiful for crime! 


Her lip was firm, though well she knew 
The fatal doom was near; 

On her white cheek the marble hue 
Was not the gift of fear. 


And yet, on every visage there, 
And in each ruthless eye, 

That met her gaze of calm despair, 
Was written—She must die! 


A boat, well manned by sable slaves, 
Rows from the smiling shore; 

A dark form parts the heaving waves, 
They close, and all is o’er. 


Back to the feast, whose mirth and wine 
Might deeper memories drown! 

What reck we that within the brine 
An erring heart went down? 


Long, long ago, in those dark eyes 
The flash of guilt was o’er, 

And voices murmured from the skies, 
“Come, sister, sin no more!”’ 


WENDELL, Mass 


GO FORTH IN T THE MORNING 


BY ELIZABETH C. 2 HL, OF TENNESSEE. 
Go forth—go forth in the morning, 

The morning, so fresh and so bright, 
Where dew-props, the flowers adorning, 
Are shining like gems in the light. 
Like stars on the herbage they twinkle, 
Like jewels they hang on the trees, 
Here and there the soil they besprinkle, 


Shaken down by the light morning breeze. 


Look around you—the landscape is wearing 
A beauty, which gladdens the hour, 
And silken-winged zephyrs are bearing 
Sweet odors from garden and bower; 
Look up to the blue dome of heaven, 
With heart-warm devotion,—and then 
Utter praises to Him who bas given 
This earth to the children of men.* 


The lambkins are skipping and playing 
In yon pasture so verdant and fair, 
And rosy-cheeked children are straying 
And plucking the bright flowers there. 
Not only our gracious Creator 
Makes beauty to gladden the sight, 
But voices He gives unto nature 
Which the ear and the spirit delight. 


Hark, hark, how the woodland is ringing 
With notes of sweet melody clear; 
The birds in their gladness are singing, 
And we linger, delighted to hear 
These sweetest of all nature’s voices; 

Come, let us unite with their lays, 
And sing, while each bosom rejoices, 
A song of thanksgiving and praise. 

* Psalm cxyv. 16 


JUDGING FROM APPEARANCES. 
BY A LADY OF BALTIMORE 


“T heard something, this morning, that sur- 
prised me very much,’’ said Mrs. Melville, one 

day, to her husband, whilst they were at dinner. 

“Indeed! what is it?”’ 

“Charles Grafton is supposed to have been 
) Stealing.” 

“Oh! no; I can’t think that."’ 

“T am afraid it is so; circumstances are very 
, Strong against him.’ 

«*What has he been stealing?” 

“Why, it seems, about a week ago, Mrs. Ru- 
pert asked him to take a letter to the post-office 
‘for her, which he did very readily. The letter 
}was for her daughter, and contained a small 

} amount of money. Yesterday, she received an 
| answer, stating that the letter bore evident marks 
| of having been opened and resealed, and that the 
money which was stated to have been there, was 
; gone. 

‘‘All that might have been, and he have had 
}no more to do with it than you or I,” said Mr. 
| Melville. 

} “Very true,” replied his wife, but it is certain 

' that whoever did it was a new hand at the busi- 

} ness, or else they would not have sent the letter, 

| Stating as it did that there was money enclosed; 

} they would have destroyed it—at least, I should 

} think so.’ 

‘Did Charles know it contained money?” 

“Yes. Mrs. Rupert mentioned it to hee bus- 
: band before him, and asked him whether it would 

) be safe to send a couple of gold dollars in that 

) way. She intended them as presents to the 
| children.” 

; “Did she send them?” 

» “Oh! yes; and then there were some notes be- 
sides.” 

“It's a pity they were so imprudent as to speak 
| of it before him.” 

} “So it is; but then who would have thought 
; that he would have been guilty of such a thing? 
‘I'm sure I should not.’’ 

“Nor I either,” responded her husband, who 
seemed more than half inclined to agree with his 
wife that the boy was actually guilty of the im- 
bevy: theft; “and yet,’’ he added, after a pause, 

‘she may be innocent for all that.” 


if 
5 
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“T should be very van if such might be the | 
4 


case,” replied Yrs. felville, ‘“‘but Mrs. Ru- 
pert says, the morning after she received her 
daughter's letter, she mentioned to him, while 
he was eating bis breakfast, that some one 
had opened the letter he took to the post- 
oflice, a few nights ago, and had taken 
the money out. He got quite confused, and 
merely said, ‘Who told you, Mrs. Rupert?’ and 
when she replied that she had received a letter 
from her daughter, he said no more, but hastily 
finished his breakfast, and left the room.” 

«What a pity!” ejaculated Mr. Melville; “if he 
is addicted to such practices now, what will he 
be by the time he becomes a man?” 

“Sure enough; and Mrs. Rupert says that she 
recollects, now, that often times when she has 
sent him for anything, he has brought less 
change than she thought he ought to; but still 
she never said anything, thinking that, perhaps, 
he might have had to pay more than she ex- 

ted. But she thinks, now, it’s very likely he 
cept it himself.”’ 

“Well, really! I am very sorry he is turning 
out so. What does Rupert intend doing?” 

“I don’t know. I suppose he has hardly made 
up his mind yet. It wouldn’t be hardty right to 
charge him with the theft, as strong as circum- 
stances are against him; for, as you say, not- 
withstanding all this evidence, he may not be 
guilty; and if not he would, of course, feel very 
bad to know that he was suspected of such a 
thing.” 

“So he would: but is there not just as much 
harm in telling it among their friends, and lead- 
ing them to regard him with suspicion?” 

“IT don’t know but what there is; but yet I do 
not suppose they speak of it everywhere as freely 
as they do here. Our two families have always 
seemed so much like one, you know, that speak- 
ing of it here hardly seems more than speaking 
of itat home. I do not suppose they would tell 
it anywhere else.”’ 


If the Ruperts did not, somebody else did; for | 


it was not long before it was known, pretty ge- 
nerally, that Charles Grafton, Mr. Rupert’s or- 
phan apprentice boy, had been commissioned to 
carry a letter, contaming money, to the post- 
office; and that when said letter was opened, 
after having reached its destination, no money 
was there. With very few exceptions, the pur- 
loining of said money was unhesitatingly declared 
to be the act of Charles Grafton. If we were not 
writing a true story, we might, perhaps, by a 
little stretch of the imagination, imagine Charles 
dismissed from his place, and sent forth alone 
and unprotected into the world, only to become 
more skilled in such practices as the one imputed 
to him. But as this was not the case, we shall 
not so record it. Mr. Rupert, it is true, felt less 
confidence in him than before its occurrence, but 
thought it best upon the whole to let the matter 
rest until something might transpire to throw 
some more light upon the subject. Two or three 
weeks passed away, and then Mrs. Rupert re- 
ceived another letter from her daughter. The 
substance of it our readers may gather from the 
following conversation between Mr. Melville and 
his wife. Says the former, addressing the latter, 
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“You recollect that affair, two or three weeks 
ago, about the letter?” 

‘‘About the money, do you mean?”’ 

“Yes. Everybody, I believe, and ourselves, 
too, suspected Charles Grafton of having stolen 
it. It was so plain to some a that they 
needed no other proof on the subject. But I sup- 
pose, if they were to be told that he had con- 
fessed it, they would be a little better satisfied 
any how.” 

*‘Has he done so?” asked Mrs. Melville. 

“Not exactly,” replied her husband. 

“I saw Rupert, this morning, and he tells me 
they got a letter, last night, from their daughter, 
which explains all the mystery.” 

‘‘How was it then?” 

‘*Why, he says his daughter's letters are always 
placed in the box of a certain doctor in that town, 
and that the doctor’s son had been in the habit of 
bringing the letters to her.” 

‘And did he bring that one to her?”’ 

“Yes.” 

‘Ah! well then, it’s very easy to tell where the 
money went to.” 

“You shouldn't be so hasty in forming your 
judgment, Jane,” said Mr. Melville. «A little 
while ago you were certain in your own mind that 
Charles Grafton was the guilty one, and now you 
are just as certain that it was the doctor’s son.”’ 

“That's all very true; but still if I had known 
how she received her letters, I should not have’ 
been so positive in regard to Charles. Yet as you 
say, I shouldn’t be so hasty in forming my judg- 
ment. But tell me, are not my suspicious correct 
now?” 

“Yes; they are.’’ 

“How came they to find it out?” 

“They saw the postmaster, who said there was 
money in it when i placed it in the doctor’s box; 
the doctor said there was money in it when he 
gave it to his son, and as there was no money in 
it when the son delivered it, it is but reasonable 
enough to suppose that he took it.” 

“And did they get any of it back again?” 

“Yes; the doctor paid the whole amount.”’ 

“He would not have done it if he had not be- 
lieved his son guilty.” 

“No, of course not.” 

“What a pity! how bad his father must feel! 
How old is he?” 

«About fourteen, I believe.” 

‘Dear! dear! Well I feel right glad to hear that 
Charles is clear of it, at any rate.” 

‘I hope this may be a lesson to us in future,” 
said Mr. Melville, “show we condemn a person. No 
doubt a great many persons have heard of the first 
part of this affair, that will never hear the last; 
and in consequence, poor Charles will ever be 
looked upon by them with suspicion and mistrust. 
It is much easier to rob an unprotected, orphan- 
less boy like him of his character, than it is to re- 
store it to him.” 

‘It is indeed, and I feel as if I had done him 
injustice by harboring such thoughts of him my- 
self—although it is some satisfaction to me to 
know that I never spoke of it to any one but 
you.’ 

“Tam glad you have not. 
might have done so.” 


I was afraid you 
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“No. I've always felt bad about it ever since I that proudest monument of architectural skill 
heard it, for in my own mind I was satisfied that careering swiftly between nee, through 
he had taken the money. Where everything seems the waste of waters? Becaust men were not 
so clear, it is hard sometimes to help forming an satisfied with the creaking raft, slowly pushed 
opinion, but I shall try in future to be more upon the quiet stream, or with the timid boat 
careful.”’ that crept along the coast; but pressed on to per- 

If ‘all similar circumstances were recorded, | fection, till they came to span the breadth of the 
reader, how many pages think you they would seas almost with the punctuality of the revolu- 
fill? Judging hastily from appearances, is by no tions of the globe. Behold, in remote antiquity, 
means an uncommon practice among us. There a pale student, bending in tedious toil over a 
is not, we admit, much novelty or romance in the manuscript which he is transcribing upon parch- 
little story we have related; it is merely a simple ment by a process so expensively long and la- 
statement of facts, yet may not all learn a lesson borious that a few books exhaust a fortune. But 
from it? «Let him that is without sin in this re- progress is made; perfection is aimed at; and 
spect cast the first stone.” now the treasures of thought, science, literature, 

ia oe, epee ae are printed in a moment, — — —— 
ores : oor man lined with treasures of knowledge that 
PROGRESS TOWARDS PERFEC- rad have excited the envy of monarchs. ¥ 
TION. What a lesson do these and many similar in- 
— stances of physical progress administer for us in 

This is the sum, at once, of human duty, our moral and'religious struggles! What a re- 
privilege and felicity. Unhappily it is not always buke for our loiterings in the heavenward way! 
thus regarded. Many are contented with an ig- For there is no perfection, no progress, so glo- 
noble mediocrity. There is among our race much rious as that of moral and religious goodness. 
more of a contented and barely respectable It were well, then, that none should satisfy them- 
virtue, than of insatiable thirst and aspiration selyes any longer with moderate attainments— 
after excellence. How many are satisfied to be that none should pause any longer upon the level 
as good as others, to reach the current medium where multitudes have hitherto rested content. 
of reputable character, to stand with the ma- It were well that every power of thought and 

jority, that potent talisman in our community, feeling should be pressed to this end. Thus, 
and seek only such an amount of morality as however, far from perfection, if bent on progress, 
may secure entrance into good society here and shall we have the approbation and the smile of 
hereafter. Such men have not yet apprehended the All-Perfect One. 
the great design of their Creator in regard to ——— = 
them, and His most precious revelations will re- OVERDOING IT. 
main a sealed book to them, until they perceive es 
that continual progress towards perfection is the’ A well-known Methodist minister who was 
noble duty, privilege, felicity and destiny in- travelling on horseback through the State of Mas- 
tended for His creatures, and till they pursue sachusetts, stopped one noon on a sultry summer's 
this as their glorious end. day at a cottage by the roadside, and requested 
Perfection, it might be well to remember, in- some refreshment for himself and beast. This was 
cludes a// the virtues. It suffers us not to rely readily granted by the worthy New England 
on some good qualities to the neglect of others, dame, so the parson dismounted, and having seen 
or to hope that we can, by a partial innocence, his horse well cared for, entered the cottage and 
compound for the commission of any wrorig- partook of the refreshment which was cheerfully 
doing. In the scales of impartial justice, gene- | placed before him. For some time past there had 
rosity will not atone for intemperance, irrita- been no rain, and the country around seemed 
bility, or dishonesty; but the virtues least con- literally parched up. The minister entered into 
genial with our temperament, or most trying to conversation with the old lady, and remarked 
our resolution, He requires us to cherish with the about the dryness of the season. “Yes,’’ she re- 
greatest care. Then, again, perfection requires plied, “unless we have rain soon, all my beets, 
that all these virtues should be expanded to an cucumbers and cabbages will be good for nothing, 
unlimited degree. Even the most faultless cha- and I think that all the ministers ought to pray 
racters are feeble and imperfect, and need un- for rain.” The worthy divine informed her that 
folding towards the perfection of moral stature he was a minister, and that he should be happy 
and strength. to comply with her wish. He accordingly knelt 
Immeasurable as perfection is, let it not dis-}down and prayed fervently that the gates of 
courage, but rather inspire us to make it the; Heaven might be opened, that showers might de- 
great end of life. See how everything great and scend and refresh the earth. Le then arose from 
good on this earth has grown out of the aim at) his knees, and having kindly thanked his hostess, 
perfection. Its fruits, if not in the departments} bade her good day, mounted his horse and de- 
of religion and morality, are everywhere else) parted. But he bad not been gone more than an 
around us. Why do we live in such comfortable hour when the clouds began to gather and a tre- 
dwellings? Because men were not satisfied with; mendous shower of hail and rain descended, and 
a cave in the ground, or a rude fabric above it;) with such force as to wash the contents of the old 
but aimed at perfection, at something ever better! lady’s garden clear out of theground. There!” 
and better, till the lowliest of the abodes of the} said she, «‘that is always the way with those Me- 
present generation surpass in many respects) thodists, they never undertake to do anything, 
those once occupied by kings and princes. Why but they always overdo it.” 


























































THE MAIDEN AND THE HANDMAIDEN. 


THE MAIDEN AND THE HAND- 
>» MAIDEN. 


A TALE OF HOME-LIFE IN NEW ENGLAND. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “SUSY L—’'S DIARY.” 





[CONCLUDED FRoM PAGE 67.]} 


CHAPTER X. 

I know not in what way it was; but in the 
morning I was strong and cheerful. I could 
wonder now and laugh at the feelings of the day 
before, the dread of Mr. Woodbury, the fear of 
him, as if he were Jupiter, or Neptune, or even 
Pluto. 
gether a common sort of man, who could by no 


I could believe now that he was alto-| 
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Helen?” asked he, speaking in a lively manner 
that, at once, put her at ease. 
«Why, that I like you the best of any man I 


‘have ever heard about,’’ said she, speaking ra- 


means strike me dead, or run off with me to the} 
caves, or leave me dying of jealousy and love if [} 


saw him running off with another, even with my 
sister Sylvia—only I should almost die of grief 
at the loss of Aer. 


‘‘Margaret,’’ called Mr. Harson, from his car- | 


riage, which was at our gate. I was standing 
at an open window. 

‘What say, Friend Harson?” replied I, going 
to the door. 

«‘Come here, if thee will. 


thee. 


pidly, and with filling eyes. “I like everybody 
who is kind. The greatest talent in a man, and 
wealth and a great name—I never care the snap 
of my finger for these in a man, if he isn’t be- 
nevolent and kind; if he isn’t doing something 
for his race; if he havyn’t some great—reailly 
great—and Christ-like idea in his head. Do you, 
cousin Margaret? Do you, Mr. Harson?”’ 
We both assured her that we did not. Mr. 
Harson assured her that he liked her quite as 
well, he would venture to say, as she did him, 
invited her to call, to ‘trun in any time, and not 
make a stranger of herself,” and then drove on. 
Cousin Edith joined us with two sun-bonnets 
under her arm, putting on her long sleeves and 
buttoning them up. under the little caps, as she 
came. She was not near so beautiful as Helen 
Louise, but she had a cordial face for those she 
loved, and a splendid figure. One does not often 
see so graceful, so dignified a step as hers; 


{mamma's was like it, when she was not worn 
{with care and hard work. She put one of the 


I want to speak to | 
Thee will wish to send to the oftice this | 


morning, I heard thee saying, last evening,” he | 


added, when I came to the gate. 


Yes, I shall. We were just talking about it.”’ | 
“I will take thy letters, if thee would like to | 


have me.’”’ 


“This is very kind, Mr. Harson. Papa was 


bonnets on her own head, and handed me the 
other. 

“Let us walk, Margaret,’ said she; “let us 
walk out towards the man of these mountains. 
I long to come in sight of the human shape he 
wears.” 

“I would go, dear Edith, but the morning 


! work—”’ 


on the point of sending George; but there is so | 


much for him to dovhere now.” 

“Yea, yea; we knew how it must be here,” 
gathering up the reins for a start. 
to the blue sky, abroad on the glorious landscape, 


‘‘Sylvia and I have just planned it that you are 
to have very little to do with the morning work, 


}or any other work, while we stay—you have had 


; so few pleasures! 
He looked up } 
‘lor wore. 


and—‘I am glad thy friends have such a good | 


morning for their first, here in this wild land,”’ 
said he. 

“IT am. They are delighted with this wild 
land; and, my good, kind Mr. Harson, they all 
want tosee you. You have done so much for 
papa! so much. You are always doing some- 
thing kind for us. I fear this will trouble you 
that you have undertaken this morning.” 

‘Nay, my good Margaret, not at all. I have 
other business that takes me nearly there. Come 
in with thy friends; we shall be glad to see 
them. Come in, if thee should want anything, 
help, or anything. Thee shall be as welcome as 
we ourselves, to whatever we have.”’ 

“Thank you,” said I, with swimming eyes; 
for there was even more in the clear, kind face 
and voice, than in the words. 

“T want to see him! I want to speak to him!” 
said Helen Louise, coming through the yard to 
us, with a look of mingled earnestness and mo- 


desty which it was very pretty and engaging to} 
, you like this day.’’ He was standing before me 


{this morning? 


Mr. Harson heard her, as well as myself, of | 


course. He smiled, and gave her hand a cordial 
shaking, upon being introduced to her. 


“I wanted to speak to you, sir,” said Helen ; 


Louise, not exactly knowing how to proceed. 
“And what did thee wish to say to me, friend 


‘to argue with you about yesterday. 


Helen, dear child, go in and 
put the parlor into the best shape that ever par- 
I have helped Sylvia almost through 
with the rest. You will walk, Margaret?” 

‘‘Gladly, I only wish all could go.” 

Helen Louise affected to pout; but she pinned 
flowers to the dress of each, and then ran back, 
singing, to the house. 

We had walked more than a mile, stopping 
often to gather the plums that ripened at the 
wayside, and had just turned to retrace our steps 
when we heard a carriage; and, looking back, 
saw that cousin Rufus and Mr. Woodbury were 
coming. We did not expect them until eleven; 
for when they left the night before, it was their 
plan to spend the whole morning in fishing. 

“Hallo!” That was a gleeful shout. It was 


‘cousin Rufus. 


“Just what I wanted!”’ said Mr. Woodbury, 
springing to the ground. ‘How do you both do, 
Yes, one sees you are well by 
your looks. Margaret—Miss Fay—or may I call 
you Margaret?” 

“If you wish.” 

‘As I most certainly do. Margaret, I hope 
looking over the wild flowers and plums in my 
hand. 

“Yes, I do!” 

“Well, come! come into the carriage. I want 
I believe 
you called it a wretched day.”’ 
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‘‘And so it was. TI will never give it up.” 

‘‘We will see. Edith’—extending his hand 
to help her in. She had accepted it, and was pre- 
paring to mount. 

“Will you ride, Edith?” said T, quite horrified. 

“To be sure she will,” replied he, helping her 
forward. 

‘There is no room,” said I, putting my hands 
behind me; for he had his already extended, and 
had, besides, the look that one always feels it 
vain to oppose with ordinary means. 

Rufus seated Edith on his knee, with a face as 
if it were “‘not of the least consequence,”’ and 
laid his hand on the vacant half of the cushion, 
saying, ‘‘Come, Maggie dear, since you must— 
since we—two of creation’s lords—have deter- 
mined what it is best for you to do.” 

I sprang into the buggy without giving Mr. | 
Woodbury a chance to help me. I sat down 


quickly on the seat, and spread my skirts a little, ' 
so as to fill it altogether and the front of the} 


carriage, at the same time bidding Mr. Wood- 
bury a good morning, as if we would leave him 
there. He liked this; and, as for cousin Rufus, 


he laughed so loud that he awakened the whole } 


Echo family, children and all, and they straight- 
way fell to doing the same—that is, to laughing 
as merrily as he. But these lords have such do- 
minion over things, we ‘‘weaker vessels” inclu- 
sive, that it is never easy putting an abiding dis- 
comfiture upon them. They can adjust and re- } 
adjust to suit themselyes. For example, Mr. 


Woodbury came into the carriage, put my skirts} 


aside, and seated himself on his valise at my feet. 

«Well, [am determined to quarrel with you, 
every inch of the way,” saidI. ‘Yesterday was 
a wretched day!” 

“Because Edith, and Barton, and I were not 
here. To-day, you say, is better—is good.’’ 

“Tt was: but this—”’ 

“Oh, I like it,” said Edith; ‘the horse goes like 
a bird; and how good the air is. Did you go) 
where you could see the Old Man’s face?” 

The Old Man of the Mountains, by-the-by, 
was only a few miles above us. 

“Oh, no! one must go almost to Gibbs’ for 
that,”’ replied cousin Rufus. “Did you say, 
Margaret, that Garland and his party will stay, 
to-day, at the Notch House?’ 

«That was their plan.” 

«Woodbury and | couldn’t remember just what 
you said about it. Weshould have rode up there | 
this morning, if we had been sure of finding 
him. He’sa capital fellow. I want to see him.” | 

Thus it happened, that between Edith and} 
cousin Rufus, the quarrel was taken out of Wood- 
bury’s and my hands, and we were riding along 
as amiable as two robins. 
plums, though. 

CHAPTER XI. 

But it was not good for me, riding with him, ' 
walking with him, being helped by his hand 
over the walls and brooks, over precipices and } 
from rock to rock—sitting and talking with him } 
in the still twilight, when others were sauntering | 
here and there, else more disposed to reverie than } 
to conversation—listening to him with my eyes | 
on his bent face, while he read aloud tome. I) 


'so delightful, the air so clear! 
that, by going, we would miss seeing Garland on 


He ate nearly all my } 
‘—she knew very well his sentiments towards her. 


‘I dreaded his detention, and grew quite nervous 
‘as the hour for the Friday stage drew near. 
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‘knew then that it was not good for me, but I 


could find no way of avoiding it; I tried to. 
Well as I loved being near him, I tried to avoid 
him by occupations in the kitchen or garden; but 
I was driven thence. Sylvia was in the kitchen 
when there was anything to be done there, to 
try whether she had forgotten how to make pas- 
try, and gingerbread, and cup-cake. Edith was 
there learning how to cook trout, or to make a 
corn-meal pudding, or a farina pudding. Helen 


} Louise was there, too, singing and frolicking, 


turning all the work into play by her merry 
ways and words; making pancakes for breakfast, 
and sandwiches; or seeing to the asparagus, and 
the cucumbers, and salad, for dinner. Aunt 
Margaret laid the cloth for our meals, and kept 
fresh water and flowers in the vases, picked up 
the withered leaves and flowers, together with 
the bits of sewing cotton and worsted, ffom the 
carpets; and every morning went round with her 
old gloves on, and with a ragged silk handker- 
chief, carefully wiping away every particle of 
dust from the furniture. Mamma, meanwhile, 
went quite at her leisure here and there, seeing 
to everything, especially to the bread, the sponge- 
bread, and the hot barley and buckwheat cakes. 


; Papa, uncle Leonard, and the ‘“boys,’’ as they 


called Mr. Woodbury and Rufus, worked in the 


fields and in the garden; brought in fresh vege- 
) tables from the garden, berries from the fields, 


and trout from the streams. Thus the work 


}within the house and without was shared by so 


.vany that it was burdensome to no one. Onthe 
ccutrary, it gave us strength, and appetite, and 
ch erful spirits. We commented on this, as we 
sa' at our meals, and wished that it might al- 
wi ys be so with us: that ft might be so the 
w .0le world over; that each might bear his or 


‘hor part of the labor, in the great human hive, 


¢) that no one need be overburdened with toil, so 
hat no one need fall into ennui and mental and 
vhysical debility for want of it. 

Thus the days passed. We wished to go di- 
rectly to Mount Washington—the weather was 
But we feared 


his return. His stay among the mountains 
must be very short, he said; he would be sure to 
return by way of Lincoln; and papa and cousin 


Rufus’ plan was to watch the stage-coach for 


him, and hold him over one stage, if no more. 
This plan made our parents altogether happy. 


Sylvia made no remarks upon it—she did not 


seem dissatisfied about it; but I fancied that 
something often stuck in her throat. 1 fancied 


| that she dreaded the meeting a little, because, al- 
{though Garland had never made a formal declara- 


tion of love, she knew very well why he had not 


It 
came in sight; it was close by; and cousin Rufus 
was at the road side to stop it. Garland was 
not there, and I drew a long, free breath. 

“Garland? Garland?” a man on the middle of 
the back seat said, putting his head forward; 
‘“chas he friends here?”’ 

‘‘Yes; friends good and true,’”’ replied cousin 
Rufus. ‘Have you seen him up along?—” 
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«No, I hay’nt seen him, but—’’ The man 
drew back into his place, and settled down for a 
start. 

“Havn’t seen him! Have you been at the 
mountains?” 

“I have been at the mountains; but I did'nt 
see him. Will the driver go on?” 

The driver went on; and cousin Rufus came 
slowly to the house, with his eyes on a leaf he 
had broken on his way through the yard. 

“The man says he didn’t see him,”’ said he, 
evidently perplexed. ‘But I don’t believe him; 
or, at least, | believe he saw him, or heard of 
him.” 

“T hope nothing has happened to him,” sighed 
mamma. ‘He was not cheerful when he was 
here; and I have felt troubled about him ever 
since.” 


I assented with joy, for it was what I was at 
that moment wishing to do. 

Rufus excused himself. He would ride up to 
Knight’s and see about some horses. By the 
way, he and Mr. Woodbury had lodged at Mr. 
Harson’s since the first night after their arrival. 
My parents, uncle and aunt, urged their prefer- 
ence for sitting down quietly within doors; and 
Edith had better do the same, aunt Margaret 
thought—for she already hada bad cold. Helen 
Louise certain/y could not go, she said. She must 
finish her letter that evening. Sylvia must like- 
wise finish hers to Charlotte, so that hers could 


, go to the post-office with Helen’s, and that Char- 


“If he don’t come to-morrow, we will go up on | 
Monday morning, with my horse and one of Mr. | 


Harson’s, and, probably, we can engage two at 
Knight’s. We had better see about it to-night, 
some of us.”’ Papa, too, was anxious, as I saw 
by his thoughtful face. 

Sylvia's color came and went, as I felt that my 
own did; but Mrs. Harson happened in just 
then; and when we told her what troubled us, 
she said, with a good, cheerful face, ‘ ‘Sufficient 
unto the day is the evil thereof,’ my friends. It 
may be that he is at this time very happy, and 
well; so, ye had best not let your hearts be 
troubled.” 

“Yes, that is true, Mrs. Harson,” replied 
uncle Leonard, with a look as if Faith had come 
in unseen with Mrs. Harson, and lifted his inis- 
givings, and borne them far away from him. 

Faith did something for us all, and soon we 
were talking with our own wonted cheerfulness. 
And if the undefined fears came back again to 
me, there came also the quieting words, ‘:Sufli- 
cient unto the day is the evil thereof,’ and my 
heart was still, and had patience to wait. I 
think it was the same with all the rest. 

Mrs. Harson took us all over to drink tea with 


them. 
“I love to go to friend Harson’s—there’s an 


lotte need not write to her at Roxbury. I could 
see no force in their exeuses, and endeavored to 
obviate them, but*in vain. I then proposed to 
Woodbury deferring our walk until the next 
evening, when others could be at liberty. 

‘We will have another to-morrow evening,” 
said he, making his bow to the girls, drawing 
my hand through his arm, and leading me away. 

I was, at first, uneasy and stupid; and I beat 
about me in vain for something to say that was 


‘worth saying. But Mr. Woodbury was at no 


easy spirit there,” said a good lady of Lincoln to } 


us one day. She had just been spending a few 
hours there. “ 

We felt the same, that afternoon; and that it 
was also a spirit of beauty and of gentle power. 


Simplicity—the living Truth seemed to be in-; 
thee, even, now that I haye thee so near me.”’ 


scribed all through that house—on the snow- 
white walls, the sanded floors, and especially 
upon the hearts and the lineaments of the in- 
mates. We felt—as I always did there—how 
utterly foolish and contemptible a thing is vanity, 
and how false and artificial a great portion of the 
life of at least half of these who are on the earth. 
I saw my own faults, my feverishness, my pro- 
pensity to be often “careful and troubled about 
many things,” and, with tearful eyes and a lifted 
heart, I said, “Bring my wandering heart to 
Thee, thou Great and Holy One!”’ 

We returned home at twilight. 

««Let us who are so disposed, take a ramble,” 
said Woodbury, as we were turning up to our 
house. 


such loss. He never was. He was never at all 
garrulous, but quite the reverse. Nevertheless, 
he had a ready, quiet way of saying quiet things, 
which made him, as a companion, nwre agreeable 
than it had ever entered into my heart to con- 
ceive that mortal man could be. He had, beyond 
this, a power over me, by which he brought me 
directly into his vein; so that, all along, 1 should 
have felt it good being with him, but for the fear 
that he would at length become so dear to me, 
that I could not give him up to another without a 
painful struggle and sacritice. 

We had sauntered a long way, stopping many 
times to listen to the waterfalls. and to look up 
into the mountain recesses where the shadows of 
night were already gaghering; a/most stopping 
many times, as, in the earnestness of our con- 
versation, we nearly forgot to move. 

«‘Unsay that old libel against the world, Mar- 
garet,”’ said he, on our way home, and taking 
my hand into his, ‘acknowledge that it is a good, 
comfortable world.” 

Now, if anything on earth could have brought 
me to the concession he asked, it would have 
been the friendly glance going down into my 
heart, the thrilling voice, and the hand taking 
mine closer to its wide palm. 

“Yes, thou good one! better to me than to 


This is what I thought. But listen to what I 
said, after taking a moment in which to get a 


) 
4 


tolerable command of my voice— 

“No; I still say the same thing. It is only 
good and comfortable, sometimes, and for some 

rsons.”’ 

‘This is what your lips say, because you are 
a little obstinate,” replied he, laughing, and with 
his glance still on mine. ‘Your face and your 
voice are on my side. And, now, Margaret, let 


; your lips concede that it is good and comfortable, 


this evening, here, where we are. It is so good 
for me here, and everywhere, where I have you 
by my side.” 

He did not see my face, or hear my voice again 
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in a long time, not until he had said many un- aspect. For myself, I wished not to speak at 
expected things to me, and, among the rest, that all; but to be near him, to drink in, now and 
I was dearer to him than all the world, inasmuch ;then, his rich tones, to think of his strong, 
as the world would be empty and cold without | manly heart, his great kindness, and say to my- 
me. } self— 

I made no development of the suppositions I} «And he is mine, and I am his!” 
had been entertaining so long regarding him and; Sylvia’s pale face and swelled eyes held my 
Sylvia; but these circumstances came out in the {joy in check, and made me often sigh for her, 
course of our conversation. He was strongly ‘and accuse myself of a most miserable egotism. 
prepossessed in my favor at the lake. He made | At length I spoke openly of our fears, of Sylvia 
some enquiries of Mrs. Olsted; learned, among and Garland’s mutual love. When she heard 
other things, that I was the niece of his pastor, | their words of loving sympathy, of hope, and, 
and, upon returning to Roxbury, made known | indeed, of belief, that he was safe, that we would 
his impressions to uncle and aunt, the result of see him there in our midst that day, she wept 
which was my invitation to their house. Upon awhile freely; but she was more at ease after- 
Sylvia’s arrival, the whele matter was laid before wards, and waited less nervously the hour for 
her; but, for the reason named by Helen Louise | the stage's coming. 
in her letter already quoted, it was decided to let} She grew pale as death, however, at the first 
things remain as they were, until it was seen | sound of the distant wheels, and appeared as if 
what papa’s exertions for himself would do, until | she were suffocating as they drew near, nearer 
they should all come North together. ‘yet, and stopped at the waving of cousin Rufus’ 

“Now, here I am,”’ said he, in conclusion, “in ! hand. 
spite of your obstinacy, loving you more and; We saw that Garland was not there; we would 
more every hour. And you love me—this makes | have known it by the slow shake of Rufus’ head 
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me the happiest, luckiest man on earth.” 

He pressed my hand close, and laid it on his 
beating heart, as he spoke. 

I was too happy, too gratefully agitated, to 
speak, and we walked on some minutes in silence. 
We were now almost home. Woodbury aroused 
himself, and, with a smile and a gentle sigh, 
said— 

“Margaret, isn’t it a good, comfortable world 
for us?”’ 

«Yes, a dear, good world!” 

By the way, I brought my moss-vase back to 
the table, that evening, and filled it with wild 


roses. 


CHAPTER XIilL 

Now I could let Sylvia talk to me of Wood- 
bury; I could speak freely to her of Garland. 

“Poor Garland,”’ said Sylvia, in a-voice of in- 
finite pity and tenderness. And I heard ier 
tears dropping on the pillow. ‘I am so dis- 
tressed for him, Margaret,’’ added she. ‘I have 
been so all day: or ever since the stage came 
down. I can’t shake off the fear that something 
has happened to him; and the hours ,are so long 
—oh, so long: it is so long to Monday.” Drop, 
drop, faster than ever, went the tears, and her 
breath was hot on my cheek. She did not sleep 
for the night. 

Papa and Mr. Woodbury took a little turn be- 
fore breakfast, on the following morning, and, on 
their return, they had a few words with mamma, 
who was in the garden, looking to the welfare of 
her celery and other savory herbs; so that, at 
breakfast time, it was known all through the 
house that, if it were according to God’s good 
pleasure, Woodbury and I would go through the 
rest of our life here, side by side. 

“JT am glad,” it was said, now and then; but 
there were tearful eyes and serious, thoughtful 


faces on every hand; and every soul there was | 


melted by dear uncle Leonard’s prayer for us. 
Woodbury sat at my side at table. He did not 
often speak. When he did, it was with an agi- 


tated voice; but his face had quite a glorified 


{dertaking; and it seems he didn’t. 


‘as he looked through the coach, and amongst 
| those that were on the top. 
} “Driver, do you, or any of your company, 
‘hear anything of one Garland, at any of the 
‘hotels among the mountains?’’ asked Rufus, 
going nearer the coach. 
; “Garland! Yes; what was it you were telling 
‘about a Mr. Garland being lost, up there to 
Mount Washington?” said the driver, turning 
jround to a gentleman behind him. 

“Why, I don’t know particulars,” replied the 
man, leaning forward so as to speak to Rufus, 
| ‘for he put up at Fabyan’s, and I was at Craw- 
‘ford’s. But Ill tell you what I heard. There 
{ were two of the Garlands, I believe, sir?” 

“*Yes, sir.” 
{ That was what I heard—one from this State, 


{and one from Massachusetts. The way I heard 


‘the story was, that the one from Massachusetts 


‘wanted to walk up; he thought he should like it 


{better. Well, he kept near the rest—there was 


‘a large party, they said—till they got pretty well 
{over Monroe; and then he started on to get at the 
{ top before the horses. 


They said, up there, that 
| he didn’t realize anything about what he was un- 
; He got lost. 
; This is all I know about his part; or, only that 
(he found his way to the bridle path, the next 


{morning, and waited there for that day’s party 


5 


i day, as he knew and calculated on. But, before 
‘he was found, the day that he was lost, in fact, 
they had gone hunting for him. The other Gar- 
land couldn’t give up when the rest did; he went 
too far, too long, or something, and Ae got lost, 
or fell, as is more likely, and hadn't been found 
when I came from there, this morning—at least, 
not unless it was late last night.”’ 

‘«‘What are they doing?” demanded cousin 
Rufus. ‘Are they doing all they can to find 
him?” 

“Yes; his party and Mr. Fabyan sends men; 
and, yesterday, some others, visitors, went.’ 

«And this is all you know?” 

‘It is all I know.” 


‘to come along—for parties go up every pleasant 
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“None of the rest of you know anything 
farther?” stepping back a little, and looking over 
the whole company. 

They all shook their heads. 

«<I wish we did, something more favorable, if 
he has friends here,” said a white-haired, good- 
looking old man. 

“I wish to Heaven you did,’’ sighed cousin 
Rufus. He thanked his informant, bowed to 
them, and returned to us with eager steps. 

‘«Let’s go, this hour, this minute, Woodbury,”’ 
said he. ‘‘Isn’t this what we had better do?’’ ‘he 
added, looking at his father and mine. ‘You 
can all come, Monday.” 

“Yes,” cried papa. “It distracts me almost, 
thinking—Sylvia, my good child, this is hard for 
you and your father—” 

She threw herself into his arms, sobbing con- 
vulsively, and, one instant, the tears rolled down 
papa’s cheeks, and fell on her head. But, in a 
moment, he dashed them away, spoke a few low 
words in Sylvia’s ear, turned her over to mam- 
ma’s arms, and hurried out to assist them in 
starting. In less than five minutes, the horse 
was at the gate, and they were ready to start; 
Rufus flurried, excited, hardly knowing what he 
was doing; Woodbury with a serious, but, at the 
same time, a quiet, hopeful look, that it did us 
all good to see. 

‘Don’t venture too far,’’ begged I, as he came 
and took my hand at parting. 

‘‘No, my Margaret.’’ 

He pressed my hand to his lips, bowed to the 
rest, and was gone. 

CHAPTER XIII. 

“Oh, the long, long hours!” said Sylvia, burst- 
ing into tears, ‘when we were left alone that 
night. She had not wept before since they left; 
but she had been so pale, so ill at ease! going all- 
most continually from spot to spot, “seeking rest 
and finding none!” 

She slept soundly, at last; and awoke the next 
morning, strengthened and cam. 

It was aclear, blue, splendid morning. We 
thought what a good day they would have for 
their search after the lost one—if it were so that 
he was not already found—and our hearts were, 
n a measure, comforted. 

“Thy own horse is gone, friend Fay,’ said 
Mr. Harson, as he joined us all in the garden. 
‘«But.if thee or any of thy friends would like to 
ride down to Woodstock to our Friends’ meeting, 
my double wagon is heartily at your service, and 
the grey horse. He is strong, and can carry four 
or five down there without any faltering. We 
shall take the single wagon.”’ 

Uncle, aunt, and the girls, thankfully accepted 
his offer; but the rest of us preferred to remain 
at home. We had a secret hope every hour, that 
the next would bring our friends and Garland 
with them. 


But the day passed, uncle’s folks returned, the | 


night closed in, and they had not come; and the 
next morning we had no spirit for the contem- 
plated ride,—excepting papa and uncle; they 
were in haste to be gone. 


Sylvia could not go; she shook her head ! sellin’ the trouts and plums for. 
paler than ever, when it! year older than ‘Nezer here, and Ruth, two year 


mournfully, and grew 
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was mentioned. Mamma could not leave Sylvia; 
and, besides, she had already been there twice, 
and was not anxious to go again. Aunt Mar- 
garet had been there once. She would be pleas- 
ed to go again, if all could go, and under propi- 
tious circumstances; but, as it was, she would 
much rather remain with mamma and Sylvia. 

“And I would, too,” said I, with my arms 
around Sylvia. 

«“‘No, my good Margaret,’”’ she said, putting 
my hair back and kissing my forehead. ‘‘I would 
rather you would go. You may think of some- 
thing that can be done there.” She gasped a 
little, and then proceeded. ‘And I long to be al- 
most ajJone. I long to have it still, my head feels 
so bad.” She pressed her hand on the top of her 
head, and with such a distressed look, that, for a 
moment, I was ready to die for her. 

Neither would Edith and Helen Louise listen 
to my plan of remaining at home; and, added to 
all this, the thought of a very dear friend was 
drawing me mountain-ward; it was at once set- 
tled, therefore, that I should go. 

I accompanied papa; Edith and Helen Louise, 
uncle Leonard. . 

Another pleasant day, only it was exceedingly 
dusty; there had been no showers for so long. 

We were within a few miles of the mountains; 
and beside the road was a field, among whose 
blackened stumps and rocks a man and a bare- 

|headed, white-haired boy were hoeing. Papa 
stopped his horse to enquire about Garland. 

“| ruther guess they han’t found ‘im yet,” 
said the man, with one hand on his hip, and the 
other on the top of his hoe-handle. “I ruther 
think they han’t; for "Nezer, here, was up ter 
Fab’an’s yesterday arternoon—he an’ Josh went 
up ter carry some trouts they’d catched—an’ 
they said they heerd ‘em talkin about it; an’ 
they hadn’t found ‘im, ner wan't like to. Do 
you amongst you know ’im?” 

“Yes, very well. Do you know whether he 
had provisions with him when he left?”’ 

“No, Lhan’t hearn. Did you hear anything 
about his havin’ victuals with him, when he 
went, ’Nezer?” 

“Yes, he did!’ said the boy, blushing, but 
speaking with earnestness. ‘They said that he 
slung on his fishing-bag—you’ye seen "em, fa- 
ther, a gaod many times, on the men when they 
were down this way arter fish—an’ this was chock 
full o’ victuals. They said he wouldn't starve in 
a number 0’ days.” 

“I thank you, my good boy!”’ said papa, with 
a hopeful face. ‘This is the best thing I have 
heard yet.” 

“You're very welcome,” replied the boy in 
timid tones, and blushing at papa’s praise. 

“Is your farm a good one, sir?’’ asked papa, 
as he was preparing to start. 

‘‘Ruther a tough one ter work, sir; but "Nezer 
here and I are strong; we make it turn out a 
pooty good crop of one thing an’ another. We 
git a good livin’ off of it.’’ 

‘‘And you manage to take a newspaper or two, 
I suppose?”’ said papa, smiling. 

“Not yit. This is what ’Nezer and Josh are 
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a’most younger, pick the plums. 
the newspapers, too.’ 

“‘That’s it, sir!’’ said papa. 
the right track, no doubt. I will tell you, sir, I 
will make up a great bundle of papers, and send 
them up to you by the stage. You will find 
some one amongst them, I think, that ypu will } 
like to subscribe for. I wish you a good morn- 
ing, sir.” 

“Good mornin’; thank you! thank you!’’— 
The man’s eyes shone with pleasure, and so did 
the boy’s. 

“Now that’s a great and a good man,” said} 
papa, after riding awhile in thoughtful silence. } 
“I have been thinking of something I saw yes- 
terday in Channing, “A man is great as’ man, | 
be he where or what he may; the grandeur of his 
nature turns to insignificance all outward dis- 
tinctions.’ I don’t remember his words, but 
their amount is, that if we confine man in dun- 
geons, or chain him to slavish tasks, the light! 
within him will still be burning, will still show 
him his way, and make it more or less clear and 
bright to him. I am glad that it is so,” papa 
added, with moistened eyes; ‘“‘but it makes me? 
pity the poor, and all those who are chained to 
slavish tasks by the merely physical wants of 
life. I wish things could be different, especially 
here in ‘the land of the free.’ I wish that thou- 
sands and millions of acres of the richest lands 
need not lie a mere waste, while so many stay 
here in the crowded towns without one inch of 
God’s broad earth, on which they dare to set a’ 
foot; nothing but the paved streets. Their souls 
are so dark, when with the fields about them, and 
for them, and with easier means of subsistence, 
they might be so full of God’s own light! God 
help them! God help them, I say! And God 
help those men who have legislative power, and 
those who have wealth, and especially those who 
have great souls, to work for that which is worth 


They want 


working for, for that which will make the poor } 
} three; for now they came near, and we could no- 


and the rich better and happier.”’ 

‘And this,” thought I, with a melting heart, | 
“this is the man, who, one year ago, was so Sel- } 
fish, so narrow and so worldly-minded!” 

But now we were drawing near Fabyan’s; and | 
Garland again took exclusive possession of our 
thoughts. With what strained eyes and brains 
we looked along the road before us! and, espe- } 

ially when we came within sight of the house, } 
through the knots, great and small, of gentlemen } 
who stood or sat in the piazza, or sauntered near } 
the hotel! It was near the dinner-hour; those, } 
therefore, who had not gone up the mountains, | 
were all there, waiting the call of the bell. } 

Seldom is it the fortune of three dusty, way- 
worn damsels to be set down in such an assem- 
blage of well-dressed, courtly-looking knights; 
and seldom, I dare say, do they—the way-worn | 
damsels, that is—care so little for the eyes that | 
take in all their appointments. from equipage to | 
gaiters, inclusive. We were all trembling for the 
first words we would hear. 

Fabyan came out immediately. He recognized 

pa and uncle Leonard, and shook his head 
slightly, as he gave them a cordial grasp of the 
hand. 

“No Garland yet,” said papa. 


«‘You have struck ! 


} tance. 


{him, and of us all, my dear Margaret,’ 
‘uncle, his face serious, but beaming with the 
‘ Christian’s hope. 


“] am sorry to say, no. But those friends of 
‘ yours—this way, this way, if you please, ladies.” 

“Go directly to your room, girls,” said papa, 
leading us forward toward the stairs. ‘Almost 
your dinner-hour; isn’t it, Mr. Fabyan?” 

‘In fifteen minutes.’ 

He rang for a waiter, who, with a portmanteau 
_in each hand, conducted us away; but not until 


| we heard papa say—‘‘The search still goes on!”’ 


‘Yes; those friends of yours, and a number 
besides”—here their voices were lost in the dis- 
CHAPTER XIV. 

We could not eat—we could find no rest. Papa 
could find no rest, for the horrible uncertainty. 
He bore it an hour or two in the best way he 
could, and then he and uncle left witha guide, 
although, the most that they could hope to do, 
was meeting the return party, and thereby having 
their fears the earlier removed or confirmed. 

The day waned—the pleasure party returned; 
and they had had little pleasure, they said, ‘‘for 
thinking of the lost gentleman. It was so hor- 
rible to be lost there in that wild place!” 

We could no longer stay within. We took our 
bonnets and walked out in the direction of the 
mountains, occasionally sitting down on the 
road-side to wait their appearance; and when 
this watching and inaction became intolerable, 
again going forward. 

We saw them at last—a large company; and 
were so faint that we hurried to the bank be- 
side the road, and sunk down on the turf. Papa 


’—wecould distinguish papa’s erect figure. Uncle. 


Leonard, also; we could distinguish him by his 
jet black suit. Then, how we searched among 
the rest! How tantalising was the distance—the 
crowd in which they rode—the gathering twi- 
light! But at last I saw Woodbury; and ‘there’s 
Rufus! there’s Rufus!” exclaimed Edith and 
Helen Louise. 

‘‘But Garland! but Garland!” groaned we all 


; where see him. 
And when they came up to us, and we saw the 


: pale, shocked faces, and felt the trembling hand 


pressures, but heard not one word, we knew then 
that there was no hope, and wept without re- 
straint. 

Uncle would have comforted us with some 
words of heavenly wisdom and strength. 

“But it is so horrible, papa!’ interrupted 
Helen Louise, almost beside herself. 

“And poor Sylvia!’ murmured I, and again 
the tears sped. 

“There is One who can take care of her, of 
replied 


“Yes, yes, that is true,” sighed we; and we 
dried our tears. 

The guide who accompanied papa, and uncle 
Leonard, and Garland’s cousin, remained behind. 


They were to kindle fires, and discharge a rifle at 


close intervals through the night. In them, lay 


‘now, the only hope; and this hope was a faint 


one, for it was believed that he had missed his 
footing and fallen from some of the precipices, 


becoming thereby, at least, unable to proceed. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

“What's that? what’s that?’’ we heard one 
say, in quick, sharp tones, in the piazza, on the 
following morning. The windows were open into 
the front parlor, where we sat waiting the ap- 
pearance of some of the gentlemen of our party. 
As yet, we had seen none of them, but we had 
been only a short time below. 

«‘What is it?’’ was again asked; and, on look- 
ing out, we saw that every eye was turned, with 
eager interest, along the road towards the moun- 
tains. 

“A carriage—two horsemen,” said one. 

«And one on foot,’’ said another. 

««Slow as a hearse, step and step, they come.”’ 
This made our hearts stop beating, and half dis- 
tracted, we went through the rooms looking after 
papa, or uncle, or.some one of our party; at least, 
for Fabyan. If we could get in sight of his face, 
we felt that it would be somewhat better with 
us. But we could not find him; and ready to 
faint and die, we tottered back to the parlor, and 
to the windows, to see if some of our people 
were not there. Every eye that we could see 
without, was still strained toward the east. No 
one spoke, or seemed to breathe now; but we 
saw many exchanges of @oubtful, troubled 
glances; and Helen Louise sunk down on the 
carpet at our feet, covered her ears with both 
hands, and buried her face in our clothes. 

‘“‘Hurra! hurra! hurra!” 

Heaven and earth what a cry was that! It 
startled us, it thrilled us, and ran along our 
nerves as if the dead were rising. 

‘‘Hurra! hurra! hurra!’’ — louder and more 
joyful than before. 

«And “Hurra!’’ we heard it from afar; it was 
cousin Rufus’ voice. 

“Now, if I don’t thank God, I never did!” 
said Helen Louise, springing to her feet, and 
dashing off the tears as fast as they came, while 
she listened keenly to what was said without, «I 
knew well enough”’—and “TI said all the time’”’— 
we heard; and we saw at a glance that the sus- 
pense had terminated rightly; for they spoke 
eagerly, with glad looks, and moved about, 
mingling group with group. 

“I’m going!” said Helen Louise, making her 
way out into the piazza. We followed her; every 


’ 


lady in the room followed her; and the gentle- } 


men who had remained near the door made room 
for us. Yes, there they were—Garland pale, and 
supported a little on Woodbury’s breast, to be 
sure, while Rufus drove; but looking so thank- 
ful, so excited in his happiness. My father and 
Garland’s cousin were on horseback; the guide 


was on foot. Oh! no one knew what one was} 


about, or cared. Noone could possibly know 
what to say or do, save this: we ladies all 
laughed and cried together, and in the same 


breath. Garland did not do much better; and} 


many others had quivering chins, and would as- 
suredly have let some tears fall if they had been 
women. 

“«My dear Margaret,” said Garland, at length. 
He could not speak at first. ‘Edith, Helen 
Louise—my good ones—” 

We were kissing his hands, and leaving the 
shining tears on them. 
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‘Life is so good to me, this morning, Marga- 
ret!’ said Garland, as he held my hand in his, 
and pressed it fervently; and then again the 
choking voice stopped him. 

It may seem of little consequence in this place, 
but I must say that it was good touching Wood- 
bury’s hand again, looking into his clear, happy 
face, hearing his good voice close to my ear, and 
knowing that now he was safe. 

Cousin Rufus was hurrying and ordering on 
every hand, in the way of facilitating Garland’s 
descent from the carriage. 

Meanwhile, questions poured down upon the 
vigorous looking guide. ‘He lost his grip on the 
rocks,’’ said he, and all gathered about him to 
listen, except those why were busied with Gar- 
land. “And he fell then twenty foot or more. 
He didn’t know any great thing for a spell, as 
you'd guess fast enough, if I didn’t tell you; and 
when he did come to he was bruised, and e’en 
a’most broke in one of his hip bones; and couldn’t 
get on much apy more’n we could in the same 
fix. Wall, that night he took a terrible bad 
cold, and something like the rheumatiz clapped 
on to him. The next night he took another 
cold, and the next night another, and that makes 
three of ’em,’’ holding three fingers up before the 
face of one who stood near him, smiling at his 
sententious way of telling a story. ‘But he kept 
a rubbin’ himself—the best thing he cou/d do, 
you know; and by’n’by he could stir round some 
and eat some; and so by last night, he’d got, as 
it turned out, into jest theright spot to see our bon- 
fires and hear our guns; and then he got along a 
leetle nigher and a leetle nigher, till he got where 
he could make us hear him. Then don’t you 
guess our idees went up? His cousin was more 
like a shiffless woman for a half a minute or so, 
than like the real Sampson he had been all along. 
Wall, we’d a tough pull getting him down, he 
was so weak and lame, you see. But he bore 
the gripes and twinges like a Gineral. Afore 
we got down, fairly, we met them that went out 
this morning. The carriage was nigh, they said, 
and ‘twas lucky it was, for the feller was weaker 
than ever, when he see them. Wan’t it lucky, 
old feller?”’—giving his “old feller” a hearty slap 
‘on the shoulder, on his way into the house. 

' Papa was full of his jokes, cousin Rufus of 
his. At breakfast, Woodbury told a story in his 
} inimitably quiet way, that set people laughing all 
} round the table—all but Garland, who seemed 
; little inclined to merriment, although very happy; 
} and poor Edith, whose cold and cough were so 
; bad that she could only sit by and smile at all the 
} nonsense that was going on. 

Garland was unable to travel that day; the 
) rest of us wanted to see Mount Washington; we 
| therefore wrote hurried billets to send home by 
' the morning stage. 

“We are all crazy this morning, cousin mine,”’ 
wrote Helen Louise. ‘‘We laugh, we run against 
each other, and then laugh again. I ran against 


a bilious, long-faced old bachelor there is here, and, 


‘he started and said, ‘Goodness, Miss!’ 

‘«We all kiss Garland, and he kisses us back 
again. But do you never mind it, since he is 
hereby getting his lips into facile practice. He 
goes limping; yet there never was anybody so 
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charming as we all find him, because his adven- 
ture has made him a sort of Grand Lama for all 
in the house. Good bye! 
“Thy cousin, 
«(HELEN LOUISE. 

*¢Post Scriptum.—Garland is writing to you, 
but I fancy his note will run mostly on love. 
Margaret and Edith are writing too; but I doubt 
if they or he have good sense enough to tell you 
that we shall all take our flight for your bird- 
house to-morrow morning; your papa and Gar- 
land in your papa’s carriage, the rest of us by 
stage. I hope we of the stage may get there 
first; I am desirous to see how you like Garland’s 
gait at first sight. Oh, dear! it is cough, cough, 
almost every minute with poor Edith! She took 
a new cold, I fear, when we were out watching 
for Garland. I hope good Mrs. Harson can think 
of something that will help her. 


“Thine.” 


CHAPTER XVI. 

Here are various familiar letters, through 
which my story shall awhile be carried forward 
to its close. ‘ 

[From Helen Louise to Julia Leavitt | 
Tue Brrv-Hovse, Lincoln, July 20th 

My Dear Friend Julia:—I wish you too had 
been holding your breath and growing thin these 
four or five days, because Garland was lost 
among the mountains. I wish you had been 


dreaming a-nights as I have, of seeing bears’ 
eyes shining in the darkness of cleft rocks; and 


of slipping off from precipices, whose feet were 
so far below, that you could only see how a ca- 
vernous sullenness and snakes, and a bleeding 
body were there together, moving, intermingling, 
exchanging shapes, so that the bleeding body— 
occasionally showing Garland'’s face—was now 
writhing itself into real serpent coils, and anon was 
fading away into utter darkness. I wish you had 
been feeling that the sun had no business to 
shine, nor the birds to sing, nor the flowers 
and green trees to hold up their heads and 
mock you with sights of the brightness, the 
elasticity you could never more feel—never! 
Then would I not delight myself and make 
you feel what an important personage I am 
in your affairs, by holding you back—as the man- 
ner of the legitimate story-tellers is—with epi- 
sodes, with slow and eccentric approaches, with 
parentheses a half page in length, with ohs! and 
ahs! and sundry other contrivances. Yes, in-| 
deed! and when [ had brought you to a fine fever, } 
there should be a dash an inch long—which, al- 
though you would be over it in the twinkling of 
an eye, you would yet feel to be a mortal hin- 
drance; and then | would say—letting the wind 
out of my cheeks at the same time—‘We've 
found him! Great joy be to thee and to us!” 
And then I would leave you as I now do, to get 
se een mye from him, or if you are in haste, from 

abcock, to whom he is at this moment writ- } 
‘ing. 

The blessed man grew pale and thin and spi- 
ritual like one who is about to die; while he 
was among the mountains, and Sylvia did the} 
same. Her eyes were such large, splendid ones, 
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when we returned! but then so glad! for Garland, 
who was at the bird-house before us, leaned on 
her, and looked in her face, even when he spoke 
to another. 

I do honestly think, my friend Julia, that it 
must be a delightful thing having a lover, who is, 
at the same time, a glorious fellow; a fellow 
whose steps your glance can follow in pride, 
whose good eyes look out for your comfort, and 
whose strong hand is always ready to help you: a 
fellow, in short, like Garland; or, better still, 
like Luther Woodbury. For, although Garland 
may be the hero, just now, and although he is a 
good and an agreeable fellow at any time, and will 
make cousin Sylvia one of the best of husbands, 
Woodbury is my prince, of all the men on the 
earth; and, most beautiful of all, he is as meek, 
unconscious of his great excellences, as quiet as 
if every one, the poorest, the most ignorant, were 
of as much worth ashe. I know he has this 
feeling, and that he acts on it continually. And 
I imagine, friend Julia, that is not far from being 
the right and true feeling. I imagine that one 
immortal soul which God has made is about as 
dear to Him as another, how much soever their 
various physical and social conditions may make 
them to differ externally. 

I look at Marg@Pet, and wonder that she moves 
so quietly; that she is not sometimes a little dis- 
traught in consideration of the fine eyes that turn 
to her, with an expression it is so good to her to 
see, when she speaks, when he speaks, or when 
anything goes on; and especially in consideration 
of her prospective high fortune and great happi- . 
ness as his wife. I wonder that she knows her 
head from her feet, and that she attends to us all 
as she does. But it is like her. It is like him; 
for he does the same. 

Well, heigho! In view of all these things, as 
they say in the pulpit, 1 have determined that, 
when | have a lover, he shall be just as excellent 
and noble, just as deferential to me, and, at the 
same time, just as thoughtful for others, as Wood- 
bury is. 1 will be just as dignified and plea- 
sant, as cordial to him and everybody, as Marga- 
ret is. She and I will now and then come toge- 
ther as they do, and touch fingers over a book or 
a flower; sometimes the fingers shall lock as 
theirs do; and the glances linger in their meeting, 
even if no book or flower is about, to account for 
the proximity; but, for the most part, we will 
each go our own way, until the words are spoken 
that make us—one. 

We shall all start for home Monday morning, 
except Garland—who will not be quite well 
enough, probably, to travel so far, and so much 
of the way, too, in a crowded, jostling stage- 
coach—and my brother Rufus, who will wait to 
accompany him, and stop with him at Piscata- 
quog. Of course you know nothing about this 
plan. Of course it is nothing to you; you won't 
see anything of him at your house. No, indeed; 
I want to stop, too, but he don’t hear me, when 
I suggest this want. I see that he means to have 
you all to himself. But we shall not complain; 
for, in making you his, he will also make you 
ours. Thanks for this! you are so sweet! and 
we already love you so much! 

Send me something, if it be only a piece of 
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soon; and believe me 
Now and forever, thine, 
HELEN LovisE. 


[From Babcock to Sylvia.J 
PiscataQquoG, September 10, 18—. 

Friend Sylvia:—I don’t know how to write to 
you, I have been such a dog in so many things. 
But I can write the easier, for you forgave me 
and were my friend, when you had reason to sup- 
pose me to be a meaner man than I really was. 
For instance, you probably thought I wanted our 
marriage put off almost wholly, if not quite 
wholly, because of your father’s difficulties; mak- 
ing some allowance, perhaps, for my excuse of 
the bad times that crippled me. But it must 
have looked to you, on the whole, as if I turned 
off from you, because your father was so deep in 
the mire just then. But_ it wasn’t that; for, 
didn’t I know all about these things, when I 
first spoke of marriage to you! Certainly I did. 

What was it then‘ you will say. 

I will tell you in my own, plain way. I loved 
Charlotte Stone before I ever knew much about 
you, or thought of looking up to one so much 
above me in agreeableness, and every such thing. 
And she knew that I loved her, or guessed that 
I did; and, for some reason or other, [ don’t 
know what, nor does she, as I guess. She liked 
me, and was pleased to see me at her father’s, 
and to receive the little attentions I paid her. 
She expected, and had reason to, that I would 
soon offer myself to her in words. 

Have you seen a little piece of poetry, going 
round in the papers, one verse of which runs like 
this: — 

“Though ye never said a word, John, 
My trusting heart to win; 

Ye hae leed before the Lord, John, 
An’ that is deeper sin; 

An’ your step leed coming here, John, 
Sae aft in cauld an’ rain, 

For mony a happy year. John, 

Whose memory is pain.” 

Well, I came across this sometime after I pro- 
posed marriage to you. I couldn’t help reading 
it over and over again, till, by-and-by, it was 
running through my mind all the time, and 
Charlotte with it, and I could see then that I 
liked her as well as ever; and that I had left her, 
thinking that I could carry my affections 
wherever my feet went, and that, of course, I 
could soon love you better than I did Charlotte, 
because you were her superior in many things, 
and would make a more graceful mistress for my 
new house. 


One thing that I missed most in Charlotte was } 
) I mean. 


independence of manner in her intercourse with 
me. She thought too much of me, this was the 


trouble, and not enough of herself; for, although } 
I am of an arbitrary turn, perhaps decause I am } 


of this turn, I like people best when they have a 
pretty smart will and way of their own, and 
stick to it in spite of me. I missed this in Char- 


lotte. And then, when you and I were engaged, } 


what trouble I had—for [ missed it in you. 
When Charlotte came back, she suited me 

exactly. She was a thousand times more deli- 

cate and graceful, than before she went, some 
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way; and, besides, she held her head up and 
spurned me—a thing I worshipped in her. 

Well, Sylvia, I couldn't marry you, feeling as 
I did. I didn’t know as Charlotte would ever 
again give me a civil word, and so I made a false 
excuse to you; told lies to you, as I know many 
men in my place are accustomed to do, when the 
plain truth would not only be more manly, but 
more profitable every way. Now, in this case, I 
believe Charlotte could overlook the rest, and be 
my wife, if it were not for that foolish piece of 
business, my false excuses, and I don’t blame 
her for despising me for it—I hate myself as if I 
were a toad. But I have worthy determinations 
for the future; that is, I am determined to speak 
and act the living truth, let what will come. 
And, Sylvia, I must have Charlotte, or never be 
really contented and at my ease. This is 
why I write to you; I know you are friendly 
to me, and that you will believe all I have 
said in this letter, little as my past conduct 
makes me deserve it. You are Charlotte’s 
friend. There is no one she values so much, or 
who would be so likely to influence herin my 
favor as yourself. Will you write to her? I 
will not ask you to say this or that: say what 
you think best, and I have the confidence that it 
will help my cause. 

God bless you, Sylvia. Whether you help me 
or not, I shall always admire and respect you 
above all others, save one. 

I have heard Garland’s happiness from his own 
lips. He is worthy of you in education and 
every respect, as I feel I never was and never 
could have been. You, Sylvia, will be happy, 
however it may be with 

Your friend and servant, 
GrorGE Bapcock. 

P. S.—I am without excuse, neglecting to 
mention your excellent parents and your excel- 
lent sister, down to this postscript. Assure them 
of my increasing respect and affection, and of 
the satisfaction with which I, in common with 
all others, look forward to the time when we 
shall see you and them here amongst us again. 
I did not know, until I was informed of it by 
Mr. Stone, last evening, that it was Margaret’s 
intended, Mr. Woodbury, that bought your 
father’s property. I have always supposed, be- 
fore, that Mr. Olsted bought for himself. Tell 
Margaret that Esquire Wilson and I have been 
talking this matter over to-day. We came to 
the conclusion that we have acted the part of 
two fools. The old ‘squire looks rather blue, 
and shakes his head at all advices to marry. 
Margaret must cheer him up when she comes. 

Don’t laugh at this postsgript—at its a 

G. B. 


[Letter from Charlotte Stone to Sylvia Fay.) 
PiscataquoG September, 20, 18— 

My Dear—Yours of the 13th came last even- 
ing. Babcock brought it from the office, and 
sat at my feet with one of my hands in his, or 
at his lips, or his heart, while I was reading it. 
| He sighed; I believe he was not very far from 
/ weeping. I pitied him, as I have this long 
while; but I no longer tormented him as fora 
} long while I have done. Your letter seconded 
} the requisitions of my own conscience and judg- 
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ment, and especially of my love for him; and 

before I was half through with it, I bent over 

him and left a kiss of peace and love on his fore- 

head. He rose, then, and took me in his arms 

and wept over me like a woman. I was fora 

while no calmer than he; for I have suffered so 

much, dear Sylvia; and then I could believe that 

it was over. I know he is not a perfect man, by 

any means. I know just how I will have to 

manage him and tyrannize over him, at times, 

to keep it in his mind that I am precious to him; 

but he is the man that I love, the on/y man I 

have ever seen that I could love in the right way 

to marry. It will suit me to tyrannize—in my | 
way, you know how that is—just as it will suit 

him to be tyrannized over; and thus it is seen} 
that we were ‘‘made for each other.” 

I can hear the hammers of the workmen on his 
house, this morning. Not a stroke has been given 
to it before since you left. He comes this way 
with quick steps, and with a look of goodness and 
comfort on his face, such as I have not seen there 
before—ever. 

He has gone. Hecame to take me to ride. 
But see how it went between us. 

‘Let me carry you to ride this morning,”’ said 
he, standing before me, and with a hand of mine 
in each of his. 

Now, thought I, he will swallow me whole | 
straightway, and that will be the end of me, if 1} 
will allow it. But this I will be watchful not to do. | 
I will deal out tiny bits to him; will often send } 
him away without a morsel, that he gets nosurfeits, | 
that his appetite be kept in a condition of keen- | 
ness and refinement; and above all, that he may ' 
not lose his relish for me until his or my dying ; 
day. <4 

*y can’t possibly go this morning,I have so | 
much to do.” 

«‘What have you to do that can be so pleasant | 
as riding this fine morning?” 

“T am writing to Sylvia.’ 

“Oh, well, finish your letter afterwards,”’ tug- 
ging at my hands. 

“No. 
comes to hinder me; but this morning I must be , 
busy.” 

‘As I ought to be, I confess. I left a shop full ; 
of customers.”’ 

“That was naughty. You must go back and 
attend to them. 
snail.’ 

“I know it. 
morning?” 
“Yes, if you will come an hour earlger.”’ ‘ 
‘Yes. And now give me one kiss, and I will; 

” 
“No.” 
“Yes, yes; and it will make me happy all day | 
thinking of ft. Give me one, or I will give you | 
twenty.” 

“That would be horrid. Takes this then and 
a7 

“Thanks, dearest, best! darling of my heart 
and life!”’ 

The good soul held me to his heart an instant, | 
and was gone. 

We shall not be married until you are all back 
here in the dear old house, which has a lonely ; 


} 


But you will ride to-morrow 


‘ 
h 


go . | 
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I will go to-morrow morning if nothing | 


Barber is slower than any } 


look, as if it were conscious of waiting for you. I 
could not be married without you. Babcock 
also is willing to wait, ‘since it is to be soon,’’ he 
says. 

I know I shall kiss your father ten times right 
off; tell him so. I never did long to see anybody 
as I do to see you all. And I am not the only 
one. My father has no calmness at all, especially 
when he prays for the dear friends who are ab- 
sent, and gives thanks to God that He has kept 
them as it were “in the hollow of His hand.” 
My good, careful mother has fewer words; but her 
head is full of plans for filling your pantry before- 
hand, and I know not what else. Ido not go 
anywhere that eager, glad faces do not appear, 
questioning me about your coming. If it were 


| possible for us busy, straightforward New Eng- 


landers to have more than three holidays in one 
year—Thanksgiving, Christmas and New-Year— 
one would be brought about here when you come. 
As it is, | suppose everybody will think that “the 
work must go on.”? And so it must; for Mother 


; Earth shows but a hard, albeit, a beloved face, 
‘to our portion of her large family; and we are not 
‘ the ones to dance and sing if wants are about us. 


Love to the beloved of your household. My 
parents send love. I know not how man 
others have given me messages of love for you all. 
But this I know; I am and always will be, 

Your affectionate, CHARLOTTE. 
CHAPTER xVIl. 
PiscataQuoe, June 12, 18—. 

We left our dear bird-house on the first wintry 
day, when the leaves were black on the garden 
plants, and when they fell in showers from trees 
and vines. The winds moaned and sighed, the 
black clouds lay on the sides of the mountains 
and snow on the tops. We could hardly wish to 
stay there through the long bleak time that was 
coming; but we wept to leave the spot where we 
had known so many busy, happy days; and above 
all, we wept to leave our neighbors, the Harsons. 
Poor papa could not speak when the time came 
to enter the stage. He could just wring Mr. Har- 
son's hand; if he had spoken one word the tears 
would have been unloosed. For no mortal man 
can he and we all ever feel as we do for Mr. Har- 
son. He is the best man I ever saw. But he is 
not very strong and well; and we have said many 
times that he is not for this lower world, that he 
will not long be here; and this feeling made it the 
harder for us to look and speak our last. But he 
promises to come to us; he promises to come with 
his wife and daughter next week; for then will 
Sylvia's and my marriage be. 

Uncle Leonard’s family will come—all but dear, 
noble cousin Edith. She is numbered with the 
dead; she has been with the dead two months; 
and, wrote cousin Helen Louise, in a letter that 
came this morning, ‘‘the wound is as deep as it 
was the bitter, bitter day on which she died. It is 
deeper, for every day, every turn I take, every little 
pleasure, and especially every little trial that I 
must meet now without her sweet company and 
sympathy, only impresses it upon me more and 
more what I have lost; what a solitary sick one I 
must always feel at every thought of her.” 

We will go to your marriage, dear Margaret, 
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dear Sylvia; but with fast falling tears I say it. 
With tears shall I make the journey over the road 
that less than a year ago we passed, oh, so happy 
and full of life! Sylvia, how long we looked for- 
ward to that journey. How we laughed and 
sang and ran over the stairs as we made our pre- 
parations! As we rode, the many colored birds, 
the green earth, the clear sunshine were all for 
us! God had given them to us, and we were so 
happy in them! She was so happy! God knew 
better than we any of us did then, what reason we 
had to be happy, since the shadow of Death had 
never once fallen on our way. 

Well, the dear girl is supremely happy now. 
She is where she longed to be for days before the 
summons came. 

‘Dear ones!”’ said she one day, “dear ones!— 
I shall soon go; and precious as you all are 
to me, good and quiet as my life has been here 
with you, to go and be with Christ is far better— 
far better!” And her eyes kindled like a seraph’s. 
They kindled as she died. The light of another 
world than this was in them; the songs of the Re- 
deemed were already on her lips. This is the 
only thing that can comfort me at all for her loss, 
her dying such a triumphant death. 

We can go to you the more readily, because 
you, dear Margaret, will return with us, and be- 
cause after this we can have you near us as long 
as we live, I hope. You can’t know how thank- 
ful we are that you are coming: for, since Edith 
died, we look this way and that way for some- 
thing that shall kelp fill the desolate places in 
our hearts. No other one can do so much as you; 
you were so dear to her; you are so dear to us! 

Your new house is very beautiful, dearest, and 
fitted up in a beautiful way. Mamma helped 
him about the furniture; I about the garden. I 
know your tastes, and we have tried to have 
everything in a way that will give you pleasure. 
There are a great many perennial plants already 
in bloom; new ones are opening every day, so that 
a multitude of flowers will lift welcoming eyes to 
you when you come. I can see him, Margaret; 

our spouse elect is among them now; they are 

is “early visitation and his last.” I can well 
conceive what comfort is reserved for you in that 
spot; and I—I foresee that often when I spy you 
through the trees, I shall run over and be awhile 
with you there. 

My parents and Rufus send thanks for your 
kind invitation and loving greetings. 

I send the same, and am, while I live, 

Yours, most affectionately, 
Hexen Lovise. 
CHAPTER XVIII. 

A few last words from the beloved old home. 
Regenerate and happy papa walks slowly through 
the yard with Mr. Harson at his side. They pluck 


leaves from the shrubbery and tear them as they } 


go along the path. They talk earnestly; and 
through the open windows I hear papa say— 
“That is true, Mr. Harson! We may have had 
ever so much sin and pain and trouble in our 
life; but it is never wise to look back and stop 
to brood over it. For Hope goes before us all, like 


the morning star, and it is best to be following ; 


her, always with courageous and diligent lives.” 
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Dear mamma too believes in Hope and in the 
morning star; but she has tears coming up to 
struggle with every smile. She will have Sylvia 
still by her side. Her thought then is chiefly for 
me; that nothing tire me; that no draught of the 
evening air fall on me; that no weeping be done 
before me; yet I know that the weeping goes on 
in the still nights: and that, in poor mamma's 
heart it constantly goes on. She moves here and 
there. She sees to everything; and to every one 
that comes to say good-by to me; but her eyes 
turn every moment to me, with the expression we 

‘never see save in the eye of the mother—and of 
the rarely found one, who, although she is not a 
mother, can and does out of her abundant sym- 
pathies, love like her. Mrs. Stone and Mrs. Har- 

/son see to her; the latter that words of Heavenly 
strength are spoken to her now and then; the 
former that she does not work too hard and have 
too much care; that when she knows nothing 
about it, pies and loaves of cake beautifully made, 
beautifully ornamented, come to our pantry- 
shelves; and that Charlotte, leaving the contented 
Babcock to shift for himself in the best way he is 
able, is almost constantly going and coming, 
doing the things that no one else could possibly 
do as well. 

Garland comes! He gives papa and Mr. Har- 
son’s hand a passing graspon his way to the 
garden where Sylvia and Hetty Harson are cut- 
ting flowers for the wreaths and vases Hetty and 
Charlotte will make up early in the morning. 

Soon he will come; and with him uncle Leo- 


nard’s family. R 
WATER. 


It has been still since they came. It has been 
something with us all, as if the dear Edith were 
sleeping in our midst. We have shed a great 
many tears. I still weep as I write—it is such a 
loss for her parents, for Helen Louise, and for all 
of us, who loved her! But the grief for her made 
it the dearer, being taken to the faithful heart, 
where henceforth is to be my rest, ‘‘in sorrow 
and in joy.” 





A QUICK REPARTEE. 
The following anecdote of Gov. Morris is re- 
lated by a correspondent of the New York Times: 
He had a high respect for Bishop Moore, a man 
noted not only for the purity of his character, but 
also for the retiring modesty of his disposition, 
,and for the general favor in which he was held. 
| As the story ran—A dinner was given by some 
jone of Governor Morris’ friends, when he was 
,about departing for Europe. Bishop Moore and 
‘his wife were of the party. Among other things 
{that passed in conversation, Mr. Morris observed 
} that he had made his will in prospect of going 
abroad; and, turning to Bishop Moore, said to 
> him: 
“My Rev. friend, I have bequeathed to you my 
whole stock of impudence.” 
Bishop Moore replied, 
“Sir, you are not only very kind, but very 
; generous; you have left to me by far the largest 
} portion of your estate.” 
} Mrs. Moore immediately added: 
‘““My dear, you have come into possession of 
‘your inheritance remarkably soon.”’ 
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THE DEPARTED. 


Our dear departed ones, 
Who but few days agone were with us here— 
By many a loving deed and kindly tone, 
Brightening earth’s pathway drear,— 


I know that they have found 
That realm, where all is beautiful and bright, 
For oft, as evening o’er our valley throws 

Its softened, shadowy light: 


Upon the still air borne, 
Methinks my spirit hears an angel voice, 
That in soft accents whispers to my soul, 
“Look upward, and rejoice: 


«For they—the friends so dear, 
That late you bade a weeping, sad farewell— 
Are there, where earthly ills shall never more 
With grief their bosoms swell. 


“The well-beloved sire, 
With brow serenely calm, and locks of snow, 
And the fair, dark-eyed boy, whose mirthful 
tones 
Were sweet as music’s flow, 


“Now dwell for evermore 
Where pure skies bend above unfading flowers, 
Employed in angel-duties—clothed anew 

With higher, holier powers. 


“Nor do they there forget 
The loved and sorrowing ones they left on earth; 
For they pure waters drink from the full fount 
Where deathless love hath birth. 


«¢And they are near you still, 
Tho’, all unseen by your dim, earth-veiled eyes— 
Shedding their pure and gentle influence o’er 
Your way, where’er it lies— 
‘‘Luring your wayward steps 
To tread the Heaven-directing paths of love— 
Bearing, on angel-pinion, each pure thought 
And earnest prayer, above. 


*« And when, in some lone hour, 
The sad, regretful tear, unseen, you shed, 
As memory recalls the cherished joys 

And blessings, with them fied— 


“They, to your yearning hearts, 
Oft whisper sweet of Hope, and Faith and 
Peace, 
And point you to that realm where vain regrets, 
And grief, and tears shall cease. 


*‘Where—all earth’s changes o’er— 
Its duties nobly done—its trials past— 
You too may enter on that higher life 
Whose years for aye shall last.” 
Exouisk. 


MERCY. 


BY MRS. J. H. BRYANT. 


It comes in varied form; sometimes with smiles 
Of love, it seems an angel; and again, 

More dark and frowning, we mistake its name, 
And call it poverty, misfortune, death. 

Yet mercy is an angel, whether drest 

In smiles or tears; whether she comes to give, 


Or take away. The hour of darkest night 
Precedes the day; and though all human hope 
Is shipwrecked, we may float upon the waves 
Of death and darkness, trusting Mercy still. 


MAGAZINE. 


FERN LEAVES FROM FANNY’S 
PORTFOLIO. 

[From Fanny Fern 's new volume, just pub- 
lished by Messrs. Derby & Miller, we make a 
few choice extracts. The book cannot fail to 
have a wide popularity. | 


LITTLE CHARLIE, THE CHILD-ANGEL. 
| [am one of that persecuted class, denominated 
‘old maids. By going quietly about the world, 
{taking care not to jostle my neighbors, or hit 
, against any of their rough angles, 1 manage to 
‘be cheerful, contented and happy. In my multi- 
tudinous migrations, I have had some opportunity 
to study human nature. Lately, I have become 
a temporary inmate of a crowded boarding-house. 
My little room has already begun to look home- 
like. The cheerful sun has expanded the fra- 
grant flowers I love so well to nurture; my 
canary trills his satisfaction in a gayer song than 
ever; and my pictures, books, and guitar, drive 
dull care away,”’ and beguile many a pleasant 
hour. And now my heart has found a new ob- 
ject of interest. I’ve noticed on the staircase, 
and in the hall and lobby, a lovely child, who 
‘seemed wandering about at its own sweet will; 
sometimes sitting wearily on the stairs, almost 
asleep; then loitering at the kitchen door, watch- 
ing the operations of the cook; then peeping into 
the half open doors of the different apartments. 
As, by a rule of the house, ‘‘no children were 
permitted at table,’’ it was some time before I 
‘could ascertain who claimed this little stray waif. . 
{ One morning, attracted by the carol of my 
‘canary, he ventured to put his little curly head 
inside my door. He needed little urging to enter, 
for he read, with a child's quick instinct, his wel- 
come in my face. An animated conversation 
‘soon ensued about birds, flowers and pictures— 
; his large blue eyes growing bright, and his cheek 
\ flushing with pleasure, as story followed story, 
‘while he sat upon my knee. 

At length I said to him, ‘Charlie, won’t mam- 
ma be anxious about you, if you stay so long?” 

} QO, no,’ said he, ‘Lizzie don’t care>”’ 

«“Who’s Lizzie?” 

‘“‘Why, my mamma! She don’t care, if I’m 
only out of the way. Lizzie made me this pretty 
dress,” said he, holding up his richly-embroider- 

ied frock; ‘but Lizzie don't know any stories, 
‘and she says I’m a bore. What is a ‘bore?’ said 
i sweet child, as he looked trustingly in my 
{ face. 

| ‘Never mind, now,” said I, tearfully; ‘you 
|may stay with me whenever you like, and we 
, will be very good friends.”’ 

; The dinner-bell sounding, a gayly-dressed 
} young thing vociferated, in a voice anything but 
} musical, ‘Charlie, Charlie!” When I apologized 
; for keeping him, she said, carelessly, as she re- 
} arranged her bracelets, «‘O, it don’t signify, if 
} you can have patience with him, he’s so tiresome 
with his questions. I’ye bought him heaps 
{of toys, but he never wants to play, and is for 
ever asking me such old-fashioned questions. 
Keep him and welcome, when you like: but take 
}my word for it, you'll repent your bargain!” and 
) she tripped gayly down to dinner. 
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Poor little Charlie! Time in plenty to adjust 
all those silken ringlets; time to embroider all 
those little gay dresses; time to linger till mid- 
night over the last new novel: but for the soul 
that looked forth from those deep blue eyes, no 
time to sow the good seed, no time to watch lest 
the enemy should ‘‘sow tares.” 

From that time Charlie and I were inseparable. 
The thoughtless mother, well content to pass her 
time devouring all sorts of trashy literature, or 
inidie gossip with her drawing-room companions. 
The young father, weary with business troubles, 
contenting himself with a quiet ‘‘good-night,” 
and closing the day by a visit to the theatre or 
concert-room. Poor Charlie, meanwhile, put to 
bed, for safe-keeping, would lie hours, tossing 
restlessly from side to side, “‘with nothing in his 
mind,” as he innocently said to me. What a joy 
to sit by his side and beguile the lonely hours! 
There I learned to understand the meaning of our 
Saviour’s words, ‘‘For of such is the kingdom of 
Heaven.” 

In his clear, silvery tones, he would repeat 
after me, ‘‘Our Father,” asking me the meaning 
of every petition: then he would say, “Why 
don’t you tell Lizzie? Lizzie don’t know any 
prayers!” 

One night I sang him these lines,— 


‘Sweet fields beyond the swelling flood, 
Stand dressed in living green;’’— 


he raised himself in bed, while the tears trembled 
on his long lashes, and said, ‘‘O sing that again, 
—it seems as if I saw a beautiful picture!” 
Then, taking my guitar, I would sit by his bed- 
side, and watch the blue eyes droop and grow 
heavy with slumber as I sang to him. And she, 
whose duty, and joy, and pride, it should have 
been to lead those little feet to Him who biddeth 
“little children come,’’ was indolently and con- 
tentedly bound in flowery fetters of her own 
weaving, unmindful that an anzel’s destiny was 
intrusted to her careless keeping. 
* * 7 * » 

Little Charlie lay tossing in his little bed, with 
a high fever. It is needless to tell of the hold 
he had upon my heart and services. His child- 
ish mother, tither unable or unwilling to see his 
danger, had left me in charge of him—drawn 
from his side by the attraction of a great mili- 
tary ball. I changed his heated pillows, gave 
him the cooling draught, bathed his feverish tem- 
ples, and, finally, at his request, rocked him 
gently, to quiet his restlessness. He placed his 
little arms caressingly about my neck, and said, 
feebly, “Sing to me of Heaven.”” When I fin- 
ished, he looked languidly up, saying, «‘Where’s 
Lizzie?—I must kiss Lizzie!” and as the words 
died upon his lips, his eyes drooped, his heart 
fluttered like a prisoned bird, and little Charlie 
was counted one in the heavenly fold. 

As I closed his eyes, and crossed the dimpled 
hands peacefully upon his little breast, his last 
words rang fearfully in my ears—Where’s 
Lizzie?” —— 

THE INVALID WIFE. 

“Every wife needs a good stock of love to start with.’’ 

Don’t she?—You are upon a sick bed; a little, 
feeble thing lies upon your arm, that you might 


crush with one hand. You take those little 
velvet fingers in yours, close your eyes, and turn 
your head languidly to the pillow. Little bro- 
thers and sisters—Carry, and Harry, and Fanny 
and Frank and Willy, and Mary and Kitty—half 
a score—come tiptoeing into the room, ‘to see 
the new baby.” It is quite an old story to 
‘nurse,”’ who sits there like an automaton, while 
they give vent to their enthusiastic admiration of 
its wee toes and fingers, and make profound in- 
quiries, which nobody thinks best to hear. ° You 
look on with a languid smile, and they pass out, 
asking, ‘‘Why they can’t stay with dear mamma, 
and why they musn’t play puss in the corner,”’ as 
usual? You wonder if your little croupy boy 
tied his tippet on when he went to school, and 
whether Betty will see that your husband’s flan- 
nel is aired, and if Peggy has cleaned the silver, 
and washed off the front-door steps, and what 
your blessed husband is about, that he don’t 
come home to dinner. There sits old nurse, 
keeping up that dreadful tread-mill trotting, ‘to 
quiet the baby,”’ till you could fly through the 
key-hole in desperation. The odor of dinner be- 
gins to creep up stairs. You wonder if your 
husband's pudding will be made ‘right, and if 
Betty will remember to put wine in the sauce, as 


‘he likes it; and then the perspiration starts out 


on your forehead. as you hear a thumping on the 
stairs, and a child’s suppressed scream; and nurse 
swathes the baby up in flannel to the tip of its 
nose, dumps it down in the easy-chair, and tells 
you to ‘‘leave the family to her, and go to sleep.” 
By and by she comes in—after staying down 
long enough to get a refreshing cup of coffee—and 
walks up to the bed with a bowl of gruel, tasting 
it, and then putting the spoon back into the 
bowl. In the first place, you hate gruel; in the 
next, you couldn’t eat it, if she held a pistol to 
your head, after that spoon has been in her 
mouth: so you meekly suggest that it be set on 
the table to cool—hoping, by some providential 
interposition, it may get tipped over. Well, she 
moves round your room with a pair of creaking 
shoes, and a bran-new gingham gown, that rat- 
tles like a paper window-curtain, at every step; 
and smooths her hair with your nice little head- 
brush, and opens a drawer by mistake (?), «‘think- 
ing it was the baby’s drawer.”” Then you hear 
little nails scratching on the door; and Charley 
whispers through the key-hole, “Mamma, Char- 
ley’s tired; please let Charley come in.” Nurse 
scowls, and says no; but you intercede—poor 
Charley, he’s only a baby himself. Well, he 
leans his little head wearily against the pillow, 
and looks suspiciously at that little, moving 
bundle of flannel in nurse’s lap. It’s clear he’s had 
a hard time of it, what with tears and molasses! 
The little shining curls, that you have so often 
rolled over your fingers, are a tangled mass: and 
you long to take him, and make himcomfortable, 
and cosset him a little; and, then, the baby cries 
again, and you turn your head to the pillow with 
a smothered sigh. Nurse hears it, and Charley 
is taken struggling from the room. You take 
your watch from under the pillow, to see if 
husband won’t be home soon, and then look at 
nurse, who takes a pinch of snuff over your bowl 
of gruel, and sits down nodding drowsily, with 
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the baby in an alarming proximity to the fire. 

Now you hear a dear step on the stairs. It’s 

your Charley! How bright he looks! and what 

nice fresh air he brings with him from out doors! 

He parts the bed-curtains, looks in, and pats you 

on the cheek. You just want to lay your head 

on his shoulder, and have such a splendid cry! 

but there sits that old Gorgon of a nurse—she 

don’t believe in husbands, she don’t! You make 

Charley a free-mason sign to send her down stairs 

for something. He says—right out loud—men 

are so stupid! ‘‘What did you say, dear?’”’ Of 

course, you protest you didn’t say a word—never 

thought of such a thing! and cuddle your head 

down to your ruffled pillows, and cry because you 

don’t know what else to do, and because you are 

weak and weary, and full of care for your family, 

and don’t want to see anybody but “Charley.” | 
Nurse says ‘‘she shall have you sick,’’ and tells 

your husband ‘‘he’d better godown, and let you go 

to sleep.”” Otf he goes, wondering what on earth 

ails you, to cry! wishes he had nothing to do but } 
lie still, and be waited upon! After dinner he 
comes in to bid you good-by before he goes to 
his office—whistles “Nelly Bly’’ loud enough to 
wake up the baby, whom he calls ‘‘a comical 
little concern,” and then puts his dear, thought- 
less head down to your pillow, at a signal from 
you, to hear what you have to say. Well,’ 
there’s no help for it, you cry again, and only 

say, ‘‘Dear Charley;’’ and he laughs, and settles 

his dickey, and says you are ‘nervous little 

puss,”’ gives you a kiss, lights his cigar at the 

fire, half strangles the new baby with the first | 
whiff, and takes your heart off with him down | 
the street! 

And you lie there and eat that gruel! and pick 
the fuzz all off the blanket, and make faces at 
the nurse, under the sheet, and wish Eve had 
never ate that apple,—Genesis iii, 16; or that | 
you were “Abel” to ‘‘Cain” her for doing it! 


THOUGHTS BORN OF A CARESS. 

“O, what a nice place to cry!’’ said a laughing | 
little girl, as she nestled her head lovingly on her 
mother’s breast. 

The words were spoken playfully, and the 
little fairy was all unconscious how much mean- | 
ing lay hid in them; but they brought the tears | 
to my eyes, for I looked forward to the time when | 
care and trial should throw their shadows over | 
that laughing face—when adversity should over- 
power—when summer friends should fall off like | 
autumn leaves before the rough blast of misfor- } 
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day unshared. She don’t understand the reason 
for anything, and nobody stops to tell her. Nurse 
“don’t know,” the cook is ‘‘busy,’’ and so she 
wanders restlessly about, through poor mamma’s 
empty room. Something is wanting. Ah, there 
is no ‘‘nice place to cry!” 

Childhood passes; blooming maidenhood comes 
on; lovers woo; the mother’s quick instinct, 
timely word of caution, and omnipresent watch- 
fulness, are not there. She gives her heart, with 
all its yearning sympathies, into unworthy keep- 
ing. A fleeting honey-moon, then the dawning 
of a long day of misery; wearisome days of sick- 
ness; the feeble moan of the first-born; no mo- 
ther’s arm in which to place, with girlish pride, 
the little wailing stranger; lover and friend afar; 
no ‘“‘nice place to cry!”’ 

Thank God!—not unheard by Him, who 
‘“‘wipeth all tears away,” goeth up that troubled 
heart-plaint from the despairing lips of the mo- 
therless! 

THE PROPHET’S CHAMBER. 

My grandfather's house was, to all intents and 
purposes, a ministerial tavern:—lacking the sign. 
But though “entertainment for man and beast” 


/was not written upon the door-posts, yet one 


might read it, in very legible characters, in the 
faces of its master and mistress, and in the very 
aspect of the mansion itself. At least, so the 
travelling world, especially the clerical part of it, 
seemed to think; for almost every steamboat, 
stage and railroad car brought them a visitor. 
They dropped their carpet-bags in the hall with - 
the most perfect certainty of a welcome; and if 


{the inmates were out, the fire was not, and the 
‘ boot-jack and slippers of ‘Brother Clapp” were 


in the same old place. You should have seen 
the ‘‘Prophet’s Chamber,’’—that never, within 
my recollection, was unoccupied more than time 


; enough ‘to clear it up,”’-—with its old-fashioned 
‘bedstead and hangings, its capacious old arm- 
‘chair, its manifold toilet accommodations, its 


well-furnished writing-desk, its large fire-place 
filled up—not with a black, gloomy, funereal- 


‘looking pillar of a stove, with an isinglass win- 
‘dow about as big as a ninepence, mocking the 


chilled traveller with its muflled blaze—but 
great, stalwart logs of wood, laid over the large, 
old-fashioned andirons, that stood guard, like two 
brazen sentinels, over the bright flame that 
flickered and flashed, and leaped forth exultingly, 
lighting up the faces of the saints and martyrs 
that hung upon the wall, from the time of John 


tune—when the faithful breast she leaned upon | Rogers down to the last poor missionary that 
Should be no longer warm with love and life— {was ate up by the savages in ourown day. There 


when, in all the wide earth, there should be for 
that little one ‘no nice place to err.” 

God shield the motherless! A father may be 
left—kind, affectionate, considerate, perhaps— 
but a man’s affections form but a small fraction 
of his existence. His thoughts are far away, 
even while his child clambers on his knee. The 
distant ship with its rich freight, the state of the 
money-market, the fluctuations of trade, the 
office, the shop, the bench: and he answers at 
random the little lisping immortal, and gives the 
child a toy, and passes on. The little, sensitive 
heart has borne its childish griefs through the 


was a very orthodox atmosphere in that room, 
you may be sure; and when my grandmother 
used to send me up—then a little girl—with 
some dainty morsel, prepared by her own skilful 
hands for the ‘‘good minister,’ I used to stop at 
the door till I imagined my little, round face was 
drawn down to the proper length, before I dared 
show it on the other side. How glad I was when 
that dyspeptic Mr. Ney’s visit was at an end, 
with his “protracted” walkings up and down, 
and across the floor, and his sighs and groans, 
and ‘‘O dear me’s!’’ and how grandmother used 
to shake her head at me, and pity him, with his 
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“big family, and large parish, and small salary.” 
And when he went home, how full she used to 
stuff that old carpet-bag of his, which I used to 
think must have been made of India rubber, for 
it always held just as much as she had to put in 
it, more or less; and how I used to wonder if my 
heart was as ‘‘awful hard, and dreadful wicked,” 
as he used to tell me! Poor Mr. Ney! I under- 
stand it better now; it was disease, not religion, 
that made him so gloomy. His sky was always 
lead color; no flowers bloomed under his feet; 
his ears heard nothing but ‘the thunder and 
lightning;” his eyes saw only the “thick cloud 
upon the mount.”’ 

But what a sunshine brightened the Prophet’s 
Chamber when dear Mr. Temple came to stay 
with us! I used to think our Saviour must have 
such a smile when He said, ‘‘Suffer the little chil- 
dren to come unto me.’’ How low and musical 
was his voice. How gently he would lay his 
dear hand upon my head, when I stooped to put 
on his slippers, and say, ‘‘ ‘Inasmuch as ye have 
done it unto one of the least of these, ye have 
done it unto me,’—God bless you, my daughter!” 
And when the excitement of preaching brought 
one of those cruel attacks of nervous headache, 
what a pleasure it was, when I stood up on the 
little cricket behind his chair, to pass my little 
hand slowly across his bread, pale forehead, till 
the long silken lashes drooped heavily upon his 
cheek, and he sank into a soothing slumber! How 
softly I would tip-toe back to my little seat by 
the fire-place, to watch for his waking, to gaze 
upon his sweet, quiet face, and wonder if he 
wouldn’t look like that in Heaven! And, then, 


proud and happy I was, when he awoke re-, 


freshed, to be beckoned to my old place on his 
knee, and to hear the pretty story of the «Little 
Syrian Maid,” or “‘Abraham and Isaac,’ or the 
‘‘Resurrection of Lazarus,” possessing some new 
charm for me every time he related them! And 
how soft and liquid his large, dark eyes grew, 
and how tremulous his low voice, as he told me 
of ‘the Crucifixion!’’ And how I used to think 
if I could always live with dear Mr. Temple I 
should never be a naughty, little girl again in my 
life—never! never! 

And years afterwards, when I had grown a 
tall girl, and he chanced to come to preach in the 
place where I was sent to a boarding-school, he 
selected me from a hundred romping girls, and, 
laying his dear hand again on my head, said to 
my teacher, ‘‘This is one of my lambs!’? Wasn't 
that a proud and happy day for me? 

But to return to my grandfather’s. You should 
have been there ‘‘Anniversary Week!” ‘Such a 
many ministers!’’ as little Charley used to say. 
How all of us children gave up our little bed- 
rooms, and huddled, promiscuously, in one room! 


What nice things grandmother was getting ready, } 


weeks and weeks beforehand! What appetites 
they did have, and how bright grandmother’s 
face shone, the more they ate and drank, and the 
more they made themselves at home! And how 
pleasant it was to sit in the corner with my bit 
of gingerbread, and hear them talk! And how I 
used to wonder if they really were all ‘‘brothers”’ 
—as they called each other when they spoke;— 
and what they all meant by calling my grand- 


mother ‘Sister Clapp.’? Well-a-day!—years 
have flown by, since then. Dear grandmother 
and kind Mr. Temple sleep quietly in the church- 
yard. Sacrilegious feet have trod the ‘‘Prophet’s 
Chamber.”’ Poor, gloomy Mr. Ney is walking 
the New Jerusalem, and a new song is put in his 
mouth—the song of Canaan. ‘‘Anniversary 
Week”’ is not now what it used to be then. 
People’s hearts and houses have contracted; and, 
growing ‘forgetful to entertain strangers,” they 
miss the presence of the ‘angel that cometh un- 
awares.”’ 





THE STAR-MAIDENS. 
A LEGEND OF THE NORTH-WEST. 


BY MRS. MARY Il. EASTMAN, AUTHOR OF “AUNT 
PHILLIS'S CABIN,” ETC., ETC. 

There is a legend that is often told by the red 
man’s fireside; but, sayest thou, reader, that the 
red man has in truth no fireside? That he lives 
with thoughts of death and blood for ever about 
his heart, knowing not the affections that cluster 
about home, a stranger to the ties and sympa- 
thies that soften the existence of the man who 
has heard the revealed will of God, and is thus 
gifted with a power of enjoyment that is his 
alone? Thou dost not understand the goodness 
of God! The savage has his own peculiar hap- 
piness, clouded though it be by a thousand sins. 
Guided by the voice of conscience, (too often 
deadened to insensibility), he is sometimes care- 
ful to follow its teachings, and the noble child of 
nature is true to the dictates of duty, and keenly 
alive to the sensibilities with which he has been 
endowed by a merciful Creator. ~~ 

There is no amusement more cherished among 
savages than that of recounting the legends and 
traditions of their race. It is more than an 
amusement, for it is made the channel of warning 
and instruction—it keeps alive a love of country 
and a pride of race, a fear of the gods, a reve- 
rence for wisdom. and old age. Thus are be- 
guiled the long winter nights, when the house of 
buffalo skin totters with the angry blasts of the 
wind spirits, whose voices are heard from afar, 
appalling the tall pines that skirt the village, and 
rufliing the smooth branches of the evergreens 
that bear, through the long cold season, on their 
bosoms, their light burdens of glistening snow. 

Then, while firelight gleams across the wig- 
wam, lighting up the faces of the sleeping infant 


‘and its watching mother; while the pipe is 


passed from guest to guest with friendly hospi- 
tality; while the young, heeding the fierce 
breathing of the storm spirits without, creep 
closer to each other, drawing their blankets 
about their heads to shut out the fearful sound— 
then will the silence be broken by the voice of 
some venerable man, who relates to them events, 
the memory of which infuses young blood again 
into his chilled and swollen veins, bringing the 
flash that of old lightened his now dimmed eyes, 
nerving with steadiness the shrill and broken 
voice of age. Many a lesson of bravery and 
wisdom does he inculcate as he tells them scenes 
that were written in the history of his heart, but 
which will be now cherished by his sons and 
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daughters, and thus transmitted through them 
to their children for ever. 
Or, it may be, the sweet breath of summer is 
laying about the rugged bluffs that guard the 
nks of the fair Minnesota. Shadows of the 
still evening are resting on the prairies, and the 
stars are bending their soft and quiet glances on 
the young maidens that have collected in some 
favorite spot, and on the beautiful flowers at 
their feet, that have found their way even to the 
mossy rocks, and are sleeping on their dangerous 
Sides. 


Nor are the young alone, listening to the holy | 


voices of nature. ‘The drooping chest and the 
feeble step approach—many a warning precept 
rests on the tongue of the aged wise woman 
She seats herself among them, and for a while 
turns from rock to river, and from the star- 
gemmed heavens to the sea of prairie that ex- 
tends in immeasurable distance. Her thoughts 
are busy with the past; memories of the dead 
crowd around her soul’s vision; she sees not the 
young and careless faces that are collected round 
er; she hears not the soft and musical chant 
that is sung in perfect time, blending with the 
gentle waving of the long grass, the tranquil 
breathing of the river, and all the sweet and 
harmonious ‘‘voices of the night.’’ 

“Tell us the story of the Star-Maidens, Harp- 
stenah,”’ said the Young Dove, placing her round 
hand upon the bony arm of the old woman; ‘we 
will remember al] your words, as you will so 
soon go to the city of spirits; it has been a long 
time since you have talked to us of the two 
maidens who went to live in the skies.” 

“It is easy to promise,” said the old woman 
sternly, ‘‘but when did the young remember the 
words of the wise and aged? Look at my grand- 
daughter; I bore her in my arms when she was 
young, though I was then old and feeble. I sang 
to her lullabys, though my heart was breaking, 
for her mother’s spirit died away with the breath 
of winter; I closed her bright eyes, and laid her 
with the white snow in the branches of the trees. 
I taught my grand-daughter to work mocassins, 
and to stain the sharp quills of the porcupine; 
day and night I worked for her. I said, when I 
am old, then will my child remember this; she 
will marry the brave man that I ‘choose for her, 
she will take me to her warm lodge, she will feed 
me and guide me even as I did her, in her tender 

outh. So she promised me, but she has eaten 
er words; she will not marry the bravest war- 


rior of his clan, who would bring plenty to her | 


tee-pee, who would speak kind words to her old 
mother. She is ungrateful and obstinate; she 
will marry the cruel young man who drinks the 
white man’s fire-water,.and who hates me, be- 
cause I give good advice to my daughter’s child. 
He will tell me to kill my own venison, and to 
keep away from his lodge. The Singing Bird has 
forgotten her promise; she is breaking the heart 
of her aged mother with sorrow, and drying up 
the blood in her veins.” 

The Singing Bird looked into her grandmother's 
face, then sadly drooped her beautiful eyes—two 
tears like pearls trembled on her eyelids, and 
rested for a moment on her soft cheek; but she 


made no reply, while the maiden who had first | 
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spoken turned to the wise woman again, and 
said, «Tell us, Harpstenah, the story of the Star- 
Maidens; the Singing Bird will listen and grow 
wise, you will yet sit by the fire of her lodge, 
with the man you have chosen for her. I wish 
the Brave Heart had loved me; he is so tall and 
handsome that any maiden would love him, if her 
eyes were not blinded by some bad spirit.’’ 
‘Your words are good,’’ answered the old wo- 
man; “sometimes wise words fall from the lips of 
the young, but the Singing Bird is foolish and ob- 


| Stinate.”’ 


Ah! Harpstenah!—you forget the days of your 
youth. When did Love sit lightly on the throne 
prepared for him? is he not ever prone to fly toa 
home of his own choosing? but listen! for Harp- 
stenah speaks, while she raises her arm and 
points with her long finger to two bright stars 
that are hovering over them. 

«There they are; the two stars that are now 
the homes of the maidens who would not listen 
to the words of the old Enah! My daughter, I 
will once more relate the legend, and it may be 
that the Great Spirit will put obedience in your 
heart, so that you may love me, and may weep 
by my body, when I go to the house of spirits— 
for I loved you, and watched over you when you 
were young and helpless.” 

Harpstenah looked towards the heavens. ‘Do 
you see them?” she said, while a multitude of 
young faces were upturned, and following the di- 
rection of her gaze—“Do you see them? The 
large and restless one, and the small and steady 
one, near by? Spirits are ever abroad whe 


‘those two stars shine out so brightly; they are 


around us now—in the waters, in the rocks, in 
the trees, in the flowers, at our feet; but be not 
afraid, my children. They will not harm the 
young who are obedient to the words of the aged, 
though well may the maiden fear whose heart 
refuses to heed: the spirit of evil is about her, 
and he will bring sickness and trouble and death 
to her side.” The Singing Bird tremblingly 
thised again her beautiful eyes to her grandmo- 
ther’s face, but they quickly drooped under that 
terrible look, and, as before, two tears rested on 
the soft, pale cheeks, though the maiden spoke 
not. The wise woman resumed her seat, and 
drawing her blanket about her, bent her head on 
her bosom. The young girls did not disturb her 
meditations; but, at last, sighing deeply, in a 
quiet tone of voice, she commenced the favorite 
legend: 

‘‘Many, many years ago, there came a@ young 
warrior among our people; he was proud and 
fearless, he wore the dress and spoke the lan- 
guage of the Dacotas, but he spoke other lan- 
guages too, for when strangers came among us, 
it was noticed he could talk to them, whether 
they were enemies taken in battle, or friends 
come from afar to eat of our venison, and to 
warm themselves by our fires. 

“We could not get him to tell us whence he 
came; there were those among our people who 
said he talked to the Great Spirit; that on dark 
and stormy nights he would pass from us, and 
stand on the high hills, listening te the myste- 
rious words of the Father of Spirits: yet he never 
said how or why he came among us. 
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«We knew it was for good, for he led our 
young men to battle, and ever brought them 
home victorious; there were always fresh scalps 
in our villages—our enemies fell before us—so 
that we knew the godshadsent him. They call- 
ed him the Wakun brave, even our oldest and 
proudest warriors were not ashamed to follow him 
to battle. 

“Once, a terrible winter lingered with us. 
The snow drifted and was piled against our lodges, 
our good hunters toiled, but they could not keep 
their families from want; the snow fell again and 
again; our braves went forth with their bows 
and arrows, but their hands were cold, they had 
no skill left, their arrows would not fiy; they 
prayed to the Great Spirit, but He would not 
hear them; so they came to their lodges with sad 
faces, and when their children cried with hunger, 
they said, ‘The Father of Spirits is angry with us, 
we must all die. The mallard and teal are gone 
to the warm South, the buffalo flee from our 
sight, and we cannot follow them; we will go, 
my children to the city of spirits, where we will 
hunger and die no more.’ 

«Then did the Dacota mothers weep—for can a 
mother see the babe at her bosom starving, and 
not weep? 

‘«‘There was stillness in the village that night. 
Our warriors knew they must die, so they wrap- 
ped themselves in their robes and laid them down, 
to wait until they should hear their names called 
in the far-off land of souls. 

“But where was the Wakun brave? That 
night he went forth alone, with his bow and 
arrow in his hand; the Dacotas thought that, like 
the buffalo, he wanted to die in the woods where 
no eye would see the death struggle, so no one 
questioned him, or said where goest thou? as he 
left the village singing a song of triumph even 
when our bravest men had said, ‘There is no- 
thing for us to do but die.’ The long night pass- 
ed; the stars were going out, and the clouds 
breaking away, when a merry shout and laugh 
were heard; our people lifted the doors of their 
tee-prees to see who could be so happy when the 
Great Spirit had forsaken His children, and they 
were to die from cold and hunger. 

«The Wakun brave was bounding over the 
snow-drifted paths of the village, laughing and 
dragging by its branching horns, a fat elk; every 
step he advanced marks of its red blood followed 
him. ‘Come out, young men and maidens,’ he 
called, ‘we are not to die; let us leave this elk to 
the old women and little children, and we will go 
out and bring in the rest of the game that I shot 
with my Wakun bow and arrow.’ 

‘The warriors came forth, and the maidens 
quickly followed them. The little children clap- 
ped their hands and shouted as the Wakun brave 
called again, ‘Come on! come on!’ The very 
sound of his voice brought strength and courage 
to the souls of our wearied ones. They went forth 
with bounding footsteps. Soon they came again 
with many a deer, with the tender wild pigeon, 
the mallard and the teal; the buffalo and bear. 
They eat and their hearts grew strong; the wo- 
men dried the buffalo meat and tanned the deer 
skin. They sang and danced, and wept no more. 

‘All this time the Wakun brave had no wife. 
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He was gay and young and handsome, but he 
said no words of love. What maiden but sighed 
when he passed her by, hoping still that he would 
follow her when she went apart from her com- 
panions, and say, ‘Come to my lodge and make 
it bright?’ She hoped in vain; the heart of the 
Wakun brave was cold and hard as ice: he cared 
only for his bow and arrow. So feared the Dacota 
maidens, and they said they would think of him 
no more. 

‘There was then a great war chief who lived 
in the same village with the Wakun brave. He 
had a daughter, young, and good and beautiful. 
She was not like a Dacota maiden, but was white 
and drooping like the daughters of the pale faces; 
notone of whose hated race had ever then been seen 
among us. Her eyes were large and soft, and her 
lips red: there was always a smile resting on her 
face. Many of the young men had loved her, but 
she said, ‘Leave me with my mother, I am not 
yet old enough to be a wife.’ 

«This great war chief said to the Wakun brave, 
‘The Great Spirit sent you among us; we love 
you and honor your words, but you are not one 
of us until you choose a wife from our maidens, 
and thus show that you will remain with us. 
When a stranger visits us, we tell him to take 
from our daughters a wife to work for him while 
he stays with us; this we do to show him honor; 
you have lived with us, have led us to battle, 
have saved all our lives: will you not take a wife 
to your ledge, and be to us as a brother!’ 

“The Wakun brave smiled:—‘Give me your 
daughter,’ he said. <I love her, and will make 
her happy; call her and see if she will go with 
me.’ 

«The war chief called his daughter:—‘Will you 
be the wife of the Wakun brave?’ he said—he 
loves you, and would take you to his lodge.’ 

“The face of the maiden lighted up. ‘1 know,’ 
she said, ‘that it would be so; for a large bear 
came to me in my dreams and said the Wakun 
brave would one day take me to his lodge. I will 
be his wife, for has he not saved all our lives? the 
Dacota maiden will be proud to be the mother of 
his children, and to keep his lodge warm and 
clean.’ 

‘“‘So she became his wife and was happy too. 
The Wakun brave brought no other to his lodge, 
and he spoke no angry words. He killed the 
young deer and brought it to her. After a while 
a daughter was born to them, dark and bright- 
eyed, like her father, and soon another, white and 
soft-eyed like her mother; and when the braves 
would say, ‘the Great Spirit has sent you no son 
to follow you to battle-—the Wakun brave would 
reply, ‘Iam content; my daughters will be good 
and industrious, like their mother, and will one 
day make some brave men good wives.’ 

“This seemed strange to our warriors,” con- 
tinued Harpstenah; ‘‘for we know a Dacota wishes 
to have many sons; yet the Wakun brave was 
happy to have daughters only.” 

* x * * * * » 

“Will you go to your lodges and sleep, my 
children,” said Harpstenah—*‘the moon is rising, 
and if you say so, | will wait until another time to 
tell you what befell the Wakun brave and his 
beautiful wife.” 
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“Go on, go on,”’ said the young Dove—‘‘go on, | 
go on, good Harpstenah,”’ said they all—all, save 
the Singing Bird, who only looked into her grand- 
mother’s face sadly, without speaking. 

‘‘Enah! my children,” said Harpstenah, ‘‘the 
Wakun brave and his beautiful wife were very 
happy, but although the Great Spirit loves His 
children, He often lets sorrow falls upon them. 
One evening, when the first cold was coming, and 
the women were gathering wild rice and cran- 
berries—the Wakun brave lay in his tee- pee, his 
two little daughters playing about him, when 
their mother entered the lodge—on her back was | 
a heavy sack of cranberries; without looking up 
she unfastened the strap from her head and threw 
her burden aside—thén sighing heavily, she came 
by the fire and sat close to her husband on the 
buffalo robe where he was lying. 

“Her face was pale—pale. Deep shadows lay 
under her soft eyes, and the red hue of the straw- 
berry had gone from her lips; her husband start- 
ed and sat upright when he saw her. 

«What is the matter, my wife?” he said; ‘have 
you seen Unk-ta-he, the dread Water- god?’ 

«« «No, my husband,’ she said, again sighing 
deeply; ‘but I have seen Death, and a-glance of 
his eye has fallen upon me, and now I must go 
away with him and be his bride: I must leave you 
and my little girls alone in the lodge where we 
have been so happy.’ 

«« You are sick,’ said her husband; ‘but you 
will not die. I will go for our medicine men, and 
they will charm away this glance of the evil eye. 
Weep not, my young wife; we will be happy 
again.’ r 

«Yes, we will be happy,’ she said, ‘for though 
I know I must leave you, it will not be very soon; 
while I can stay with you and my little children. 
and my old mother, I will be happy even if 
I suffer pain, but the medicine men cannot cure 

, 


“The Wakun brave said kind words to her, and 
her hands got warm and the qlor came back to 
her cheek. She slept a long time, and all thought 
she would be well dgain, all but her grandmother, 
for she was a mediciwe woman, and she knew 
that when the glance of an evil spirit had fallen } 
upon the young, it was in vain to try to charm 
it away with the sacred medicine and the gourd; 
but she said nothing to the Wakun brave, who 
loved his wife, and who was angry if any one 
spoke to him of death. 

‘¢All through the cold winter they watched her; | 
they made her soup of venison to bring back her 
strength. The medicine men would shut out 
every one from the lodge, and try to charm away | 
the large worm that they said had found its way | 
to her warm breast, and was gnawing at her 
heart. 

“The Wakun brave went forth with his bow 
and arrows and killed the pheasant—he would 
say, ‘Eat, eat, my wife, and grow strong again.’ 

“Once he looked at her and said, ‘The ice is ' 
breaking away in the spirit lakes, and a few blue } 
flowers are creeping up through the wet snow to 
catch the warm breath that comes from the sun } 
—the cold winds and frost are going, and the’ 
wife of the Wakun brave will be well when sum- 
mer comes again.’ 
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“She smiled and said, ‘I am only waiting for 
the first flowers, that I may know it is time for 
me to go to the land of souls.’ 

“The Wakun brave wept. Had any other war- 
rior wept, he would have been despised, for tears 
are only for women; but who could despise the 
Wakun brave, whose head was adorned with 
feathers of honor; whose arms were red with the 
life blood of the enemies of our people? 

“One night the two little girls laid down near 
their mother and fell asleep; the grandmother 
fastened down the door of the tee-pee, to keep 
out the damp winds, and the Wakun brave sat 
by the fire near his sick wife. Her eyes shone 
like the eyes of the deer when the hunter aims his 
arrow at her heart. Her breath came quick and 
hard; her bosom heaved as she lay panting on the 
buffalo robe. The Waken brave sighed, for he 
knew now that she was going from him, that she 
was even then setting forth on her journey to the 
world of spirits. She spoke no more, but looked 
awhile at the two little sleeping maidens, then 
turned her eyes upon her husband. A long time 
she gazed upon him, while the brightness faded 
from her soft eyes; and not until the Wakun 
brave had placed his hand over heryoung heart 
and found it still—did he know that the wife 
whom he loved was a silent wanderer on the road 
that leads to the world of souls. 

“Then hergrandmother took some water and 
bathed her white face, and called upon the young 
maidens to plait her long hair, and to dress her 
in her richest robes. They put the bridal crown 
of eagle’s feathers upon her head, and heaped their, 
best ornaments as presents on her feet, while the 
Wakun brave took from its place his bow and. ar- 
rows and left the lodge. 

“It was a long time before he returned. The 
Dacotas thought he had gone to join his wife, or 
else to live with Unk-ta-he again; but he came 
back and asked for his daughters and said he 
should live with them; yet he never talked of his 
wife, who lay in the branches of the tall trees, 
wrapped in the embroidered skin of the white 
deer, with her face turned towards the rising 
sun. 

‘Many winters passed away, and still the two 
maidens lived in the lodge with their father. Al- 
ways rich presents lay at the door,.and night 
after night the young warriors played on the flute, 
but the maidens never came forth, though their 


} grandmother shamed them that they were not 


long ago wives, with their young sons and daugh- 
ters around them. Their father would say, ‘Why 
do you not marry, my daughters? If you want 
to live together, you can both marry the Black 
Bear, who has offered to buy you both. Marry 
him then, or some brave man, that I may see you 
happy in your tee-pees before I die.’ 

«« «My father,’ said the dark- faced girl, ‘we will 
not leave you; who would cook for you and make 
your moccasins? You have no wife either to cut 
your wood and bring it to you; we are happ 
with you and our grandmother, and so we will 
not choose a husband.’ 

«« «Besides, my father,’ said the younger maiden, 
‘the Dacota braves, when they get angry, strike 
their wives and speak terrible words to them, 


and this would make my heart die. So land my 











sister will stay with you, and not choose a hus- 
band.’ 


«<One summer evening,’’ continued Harpstenah, 
after a pause, ‘‘the father and the maidens sat out- 
side the door of the lodge, looking at all the won- 
derful things the Great Spirit had made—the 
skies, the river, the mountains, and the hill under 
which the river-gods passed. The grandmother 
sat on a robe within, for she had now seen a 
hundred winters, and the night air made her 
limbs ache. The young warriors came near the 
tee-pee, laying on the grass and boasting of their 
strength and of the scalps they had taken, for 
they hoped the two maidens would bend their ears 
to ton, and thus learn to love them: but the 
maidens talked apart together, and did not notice 
them; so one by one the warriors arose and folded 
their robes across their bosoms—and the father 
and daughters were left together. 

‘«« ‘My daughters,’ said the Wakun brave, ‘lis- 
ten to my words—they are good. I am an old 
man. I have not seen as many winters as half 
our wise men, but I grew old when your mother 
died. I had stood across my enemy's body and 
seen the life blood flow, drenching the ground. | 
had torn the reeking scalp from his head, and 
holding it high in my hand, shouted aloud the 
death cry. I had murdered the wife and children 
of the man I hated, and I gloried in death—my 
soul grew hot with the life] had taken. But 
when the evil-eye glanced upon your mother, 
when the life blood dried in her veins and oozed 
from her lips—when she smiled and said, ‘I go 
to the land of souls,’ then many winters passed 
over my soul. And now, my daughters, I die: I 
hasten to join the company of warrior spirits who 
dance to theGiant on thegreen prairies of the Great 
Spirit. Who will care for my daughters when I 
am gone?—let them be wise and hear their fa- 
ther’s words. Let them choose a brave warrior 
for a husband, and be happy with him in his 
lodge.’ 

«The younger maiden said, ‘I will do as my 
sister says; if she will marry the Bounding Elk, 
I will go to the lodge of the Branching Tree, and 
we will be good and happy wives.’ 

‘««T tell you what we will do, my father,’ said 
the tall maiden: ‘we will marry the two stars 
that are bending over us. I will marry the large 
bright one, and my sister will marry the small 
one that is near.’ 


. . . . . . 


«« «Cease! foolish maidens!’ said their grand- | 


mother; ‘the spirits of the stars will hear you; 
obey your father’s words, and go to the lodges of 
our husbands, and, like the women of your race, 
e proud to bring up sons to fight against their 
father’s enemies.’ 

“The Wakun brave wrapped himself in his 
robe, and slept by the door, and thé grandmother 
called the Dacota girls in. ‘You must not sleep 
outside the lodge,’ she said; ‘do you want some 
wandering fiery man to carry you off to his dis- 
tant home?’ 

«Do not fear,’ said the tall maiden; ‘the 
stars, our husbands, will watch over us while we 
sleep; they love us too well to let the fiery men 
do us any harm.’ 

«« Your words are foolish,’ said the old woman, 
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‘but you will not obey your father, nor listen to 
what I say. The Great Spirit will not care for 
you; some trouble will come upon you, because 
you are disobedient and obstinate.’ 

“The night wore on; the blue heavens were 
full of stars as they are to-night,” continued 
Harpstenah. ‘The distant cry of the wolves 
was heard as they howled for the buried bodies 
of our enemies. (For there had been a great 
battle, and the Chippeways were pursued by our 
people, so that they could not cafry off their 
dead, and our women cut them in pieces, and 
buried them.) The big fish leaped in the water; 
the village was quiet as a new-born babe on its 
mother’s breast. 

“The grandmother slept within the lodge, and 
the Wakun brave by the door, while the two 
maidens lay together under the shining stars, 
and slept, too. The night wore on, and there 
was no sound to break its silence until the voice 
of the Wakun brave was heard, calling upon his 
daughters, while the cries of their grandmother 
were beard, too. 

““«Come back, oh! come back, come,’ the 
Wakun brave said. The Dacotas roused them 
from their sleep to find out the cause of the war- 
rior’s grief. There he stood, his arms stretched 
forth towards the heavens, his eyes fixed on the 
two stars; while away, away! the maidens were 
going through the air, their forms growing 
smaller and smaller every moment. 

‘«-There were many Dacotas standing with the 
Wakun brave, and they called to the maidens by 
their names. Their old grandmother tore her 
hair and wrung her hands, but in vain. The 
maidens were soon a mere speck to those who 
were straining their eyes to see them, and then 
there was a bright flashing about the stars, and 
they were seen no more. 

“Then did the Wakun brave tell his friends 
that, as he slept, he heard a noise near him, and 
he awakened. There was a strange light about 
his daughters’ forms, as they were suddenly 
lifted up, and borne away from him. He called 
and tried to reach them, yet they were quickly 
far away, and now he should die and see them 
no more. 

«««Bury me, my friends,’ said the Wakun 
brave, ‘here, where they slept; then will they 
ever look down on my grave! for I must join the 
spirits of my forefathers, and shout with them 
loud cries of triumph in the land of souls.’ 

«On the robe within the door lay the old 
grandmother. She was gone where there were 
no more tears. In the morning they laid the 
dead warrior and the dead woman side by side 
in the lodge. 

«‘When they came to bury the Wakun brave, 
by night, there was a great storm. The thunder 
birds arose and clapped their wings, and the 
water-gods were angry at the sound; they 
heaved their mighty breasts. The black clouds 
he and the big rain drops fell, and with them 
ell tears from the eyes of the two maidens. 
They were now the wives of the star-spirits. 
They wept that they had refused the counsel of 
their father and their aged grandmother; now 


| were they punished—shut up in the bright but 
;cold and silent region of the stars for ever.”” 
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The Dacota maidens wept as Harpstenah 
finished. The Singing Bird again looked in her 
grandmother’s face; two tears rested on her 
young cheek, but she said nothing. 

“My children,” said Harpstenah, *‘you must 
all go to sleep. The prairies are covered with 
red strawberries, and, before the sun is up, you 
must be gathering them for the wives of the pale 
faces. The Dacotas are no longer stronger than 
their enemies. We must give up our lands and 
our homes, and travel towards the setting sun, 
when the white man bids us so. We will need 
food and clothing, for we have no Wakun brave 
to bring plenty toe our lodge when the winter’s 
cold comes upon us. We must take to the pale 
faces the things they want, and get from them 
what will buy us food and clothing.” 

* * * * * * * 

‘“‘Grandmother,”’ said the Singing Bird, as they 
stood in their lodge, ere laying down to sleep, 
‘will you lend me your sharp axe, that you 
bought from the trader?”’ 

«For what?’’ said her grandmother. 

Once more the Singing Bird raised her beauti- 
ful eyes, but there were no tears resting on her 
soft cheeks; a crimson glow was there as she 
said— 

“I will no longer be obstinate. I will marry 
the man you have chosen for me. I will go out 
and cut down the young trees for our lodge. I 
will love you and care for you, as you did for me 
when I was young, and we will be happy to- 
gether.”’ 

“The Great Spirit is good to me,” said the 
aged Harpstenah. ‘‘My daughter, I will sit by 
the fire in your lodge, and teach your children 
many wise things. No evil spirit will cast a 
spell upon you, now that your heart has listened 
to my words. I loved you, and worked for you 
when want and trouble were pressing upon me, 
but now have you made .my heart glad, and my 
old eyes will weep no more.” 


VETTIE’S GIEL. 


A NORWEGIAN SCENE. 


In the eighteenth number of the Edinburgh 
Philosophical Journal, a paper appears from the 
ne of a Norwegian clergyman, the Rev. U. F. 

orgesen, giving an account of a remarkable pass 


in Norway, which bears the name of Vettie’s} 
Giel is the appellation of the country for a. 
narrow glen, with steep precipices on both sides, } 


Giel. 


and having the space between filled up by a 


stream. From the farm of Vettie, to which the: 


Giel in question forms the only access, it has re- 
ceived the title of Vettie’s Giel. Being appointed 
to the charge of the parish (in Bergenstift,) of 
which this Giel formed a part, and having heard 
much of its dangers and sublimity of aspect, M. 
Borgesen determined to visit the farm of Vettie. 
Such a visit, he found, had never been even at- 
tempted by any previous incumbent, nor, indeed, 
had the oldest peasant in Farnees(the district near- 
est to it) ever been on the farm of Vettie. Men 
lived and died in close neighborhood to it, with- 
out ever having seen it. 

Allured even by the very peril, M. Borgesen 


found himself, on the morning of the 13th of 
June, approaching the under part of Vettie’§ 
Giel. The whole district around stands at a great 
height above the level of the sea; so much so, that 
notwithstanding the season, snow and ice were 
abundant on the sides of the precipitous hills. At 
the bottom of the Giel, the dale contracts itself 
more closely together, and the black mountain 
masses tower higher upon both sides, casting 
abroad theix melancholy shadows. The Giel may 
be said to commence where a great mass of 
granite projects from one side of the mountains, 
and hangs over the river below. This rocky hill 
must be climbed by a steep path; and at the foot 
of it M. Borgesen, in addition to his first guide, 
got a farmer named Civind, and one of his ser- 
vants, to join company. The clergyman had also 
to dismiss his horse here, for, though horses can 
pass the Giel, it is only such as are thoroughly 
accustomed to the path. “It is probably this 
hill,’ says M. Borgesen, ‘‘which has fixed the 
height of the path in the Giel itself; for, other- 
wise, you see no reason why it should have been 
cut out, at such a height, on the side of a fright- 
ful wall of rock, that the person who falls over it 
must be dashed to pieces before he reaches the 
surface of the water. When you have reached 
the top of this hill, you turn to the right hand, 
and enter into the Giel itself, by a bridge of pliant 
trunks of trees, laid over with birch-bark, and 
turf and gravel, that swing under your feet. The 
mountain here hangs a little over the passenger's 
head, and you willingly incline to it as toa 
friendly support, to avoid seeing, and if possible, 


to avoid thinking of the abyss you are swinging ‘ 


over, but of which the gravel thrown down by 
the motion of the bridge is all the way putting 
youin mind. You are now in the Giel. Travel- 
ler, God be with you! 

“The path here is not broader than that a per- 
son can just stand on it with both feet beside each 
other. Sometimes you have only room for one 
foot; nay, at times, from the quantity of loose 
earth and small stones which are frequently 
tumbling down here, and covering the whole path, 
you find no place at all to stand on, but must, 
with your foot, in a manner scrape out such a 
place in these loose materials, which here lie over 
the surface of the whole precipice, the upper part 
of which forms a very sharp angle with your 
body, while the part below approaches frightfully 
near to a perpendicular line.’’ 

After about three-quarters of an English mile of 
painful travelling in this way, the traveller reaches 
a farm, formed by a cross valley, and the farm- 
house belonging to which stands within a few 
yards of a cataract, two hundred fathoms in 
height. In continuing the journey up the Giel, 
a bridge consisting of a plank or two, without 
side-rail or any such defence, requires to becrossed, 
although it hangs over the cataract itself, and the 
passenger is constantly involved in the rising 
mists. After this perilous transit, “the further 
we advanced,” says M. Borgesen, ‘‘our road be- 
came at every step the more difficult and the more 
frightful. At one time you were stopped by snow 
that had tumbled down, and where it was only by 
passing quickly over the loose heaps you could 
avoid sliding down the steep, at once to be dashed 
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agninst the veda; ont to te rennet next you 
stood horrified at the sight of a wall of ice, the re- 
mainder of a frozen current, by which all further 
advance seemed to be rendered impossible. But 
for this Civind had prepared himself. With his 
axe he cut in the clear, solid ice a notch, in which 
he set one feet; then another, in which he set his 
other foot; and in this manner continued to cut 
and go forward till he had reached the other side. 
The rest of us followed in the steps which he had 
thus cut. You must put on resolution; there is 
nothing else for it. With the utmost caution, 
your eye fixed steadily on the point where you 
are to tread, you set forward foot by foot, without 
stopping to draw your suppressed breath. For 
more than half a mile (more than three English 
miles,) we went forward on the brink of a perfect 
abyss in this manner, sometimes passing masses 
of snow not yet melted, sometimes those huge 
frozen mirrors, which hung almost perpendicular- 
ly from the summit of the mountain to the gulf 
below, and over which the axe only, by steps 
scarcely a handbreath, could form for us a dange- 
rous path. A slip, an unsteady step, or giddiness 
itself, which always threaten to overwhelm the 
unaccustomed traveller, and in a moment the tor- 
rent becomes the grave of your mangled carcass! 
But such is your whole course through Vettie’s 
Giel, on a path where it is not often you can set 
down both feet beside each other. 

‘‘When overcome by the violence of the exer- 
tions I had to make, I stopped a moment. This 
rest, So far from being refreshing to me, was full 
of horror. It was better to go on, however ex- 
hausted. In doing so, your thoughts were so oc- 
cupied with the place where you might find some 
footing, that you had but little time to observe 
the grimaces with which death seemed every- 
where to gape around you. But set yourself down, 
you cannot avoid seeing yourself sitting on the 
brink of an ab, »s; atove you the high mountain 
ridge hanging over your head; below, the more 
frightful steep sinking perpendicularly from your 
feet: on the opposite of the Giel, the wildest tor- 
rents tumbling down hundreds of fathoms; whilst 
at the bottom, the river foaming and roaring with 
a deafening sound, rushes on with the rapidity of 
an arrow, and the road you have to go, bent still 
far upon the sides of the precipice which hang 
over it: in short, you see nothing but Nature in 
her terrors. I involuntarily shut my eyes: my 
heart beat, and that I might not be overpowered 
by these sensations, I stood up to expose myself 
to new dangers. I asked my guides if anybody 
had ever come to mischief on this way. They re- 
collected only one person who, with a knapsack 
of birch-bark on his back, by a false step had tum- 
bled over from about the very spot where we were 
standing. From an irresistible apprehension that 
I might be the second, I pushed forward from 
such a place, but yet I found no safer way. 

“It began now to rain, and as the part of the 


path on which we were was considered as dange- | 


rous, from stones that tumble down, we made all 

the speed we could. The bottom of the Giel be- 

gan at last to widen a little: and at Holifos, about 

half a quarter of a mile from Vettie (three-quar- 

ters English,) it becomes about one hundred and 

fifty paces broad. In other places, it is never 
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above thirty alls broad, and in some place not 
more than six or seven. Here my guide Civind 
left me, and went back alone with his axe, of 
which he had made such good use, telling me, 
that now all the difficulties of the way were past; 
and they were so in comparison of those we had 
come through. 

“Tt rained now so hard, that the water ran 
across our path—I quickened my pace to reach 
the end of this fatiguing and dangerous excursion. 
With all my haste, however, I could not escape 
being thoroughly wet. The path now descended 
gradually towards the river. The mountain, to 
the side of which, as to a wall, we had been, as it 
were, fastened the whole way, now turned a little 
off from us, leaving a broader, though an irregu- 
lar path. Ona sudden it goes off entirely to the 
right, opening a new side-valley, and before I 
knew where I was, I stood on the fields of Vettie, 
only a little above the surface of the river. Heavy 
with my wet clothes, dropping with sweat, and 
exhsusted by violent exertions, I was glad to 
reach the houseman’s dwelling, which lay nearest 
us, there to repose a little, under cover, before I 
should attempt to mount the long and high hill 
on which stood the farm-house of Vettie. 

“On the road to it I was met by Ole, the good 
man who conducted me up. The family “had 
just risen from dinner. Everything was instantly 
carried off, as they did not think it good enoug! 
for me. On the table was immediately set their 
best butter and cheese, and smoked flesh and 
flour- bread; and in short, everything they had to 
please the appetite of the weary traveller. But 
as there was not a dry thread on me, I felt very 
uncomfortable in my wet clothes. The good man 
found a remedy for that: and from his chest I 
was provided with everything I required. Clad 
from top to toe in his Sunday clothes, I sat down, 
metamorphosed into a Leirdaller, amidst this 
friendly family, who could not cease from ex- 
pressing their wonder at a visit as unexpected as 
unheard of before, and who did not know what 
kindness to show me; complaining from their 
hearts, that I had not given them notice, that 
they might have been better prepared to receive 
me. I asked his wife ‘How she would get her 
chiid taken to church?’ 

«« ‘Oh,’ answered she smiling, ‘when matters 
come that length, there will be no difficulty; the 
child is well wrapped up, and is carried to church, 
properly girt, on the shoulders of the servant- 
man.’ 

‘« «By the same way I have come?’ 

«« “Yes: we have no other.’ 

«« ‘Now, then, God be with both him and the 
child!’ 

«« «Oh, we are not afraid of the way, we are so 
accustomed to it: and after a few weeks it will be 
better, when all the ice will be away. By God’s 


‘help I shali soon come to church myself, when 
father® shall lead me in.’ 


“T could not but think highly of her courage, 
her cheerfulness and composure. The good man 





* Meaning the clergyman to whom she was speaking. It is 


' still the custom, in the remote and simple districts of Norway, 


that when a woman goes first to church after the birth of a 


(child, the parish clergyman meets her at the door and leads 


her into church 
. 
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told me, that at the best season in summer the 
Giel can be traversed by a horse, and that then 
everything is thus brought to the house on the 
back of his own horse, who is accustomed to this 
road. One is less surprised at this when he sees 
the lightness of the small Leirdal horses, and their 
most uncommon sure-footedness, by which they 
can go on the smallest paths, on the side of the 
most fearful precipices, setting one foot before 
another, in such a manner that no path can be 
too small forthem. From the farm of Vettie, the 
Giel is continued upward, in a stretch of three 
miles, so that the whole length of it is more than 
four miles and a half (more than thirty English 
miles. ) 

«Above Vettie Farm, the good man told me it 
was more narrow, more difficult, and more fright- 
ful than the part of it which I had seen. He and 
his people had often to go up that way for small 
timber, and other things necessary on the farm. 
On the sides of it, too, were the finest valley and 
mountain pastures, of great value for their rearing 
of cattle. Their corn was sometimes destroyed in 
harvest by frost. For more than half the year, 
the two families living on this farm—the farmer 
himself, and his hovseman—are cut off from all 
other human intercourse. In winter, the ordinary 
path is impassable from snow and ice, and espe- 
cially from those frequent columns which leave 
traces of themselves a long way on in the sum- 
mer, because the sun’s rays, resting but a short 
time over this long, monstrous gulf, it is seldom 
before the month of July that this ice is all away. 
For a short time in winter, when the river Utledal 


is frozen, there may be a passage along the bot- | 


tom of the Giel, but not without danger from the 
avalanches, which with tremendous violence tum- 
ble down into the deep In the end of harvest 
and the spring, all approach to and from Vettie 
is barred; in the end of harvest particularly, from 
the falling of earth and stones, which are then 
loosened by the frequent rains. 

‘At a little distance behind the dwelling-house 
of Vettie, in the background of the dale, there 
rises up a large mountain-precipice, over which, 
where a new Giel begins, there rushes the highest 
waterfall I had yet seen, called Markefoss. High 
falls, indeed, are here so common, that they do 
not excite much attention, especially where the 
mass of water is not very considerable; but what 
seemed to meexceedingly singular in this one was, 
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because they cannot be got down through the 
foss, without being splintered into a thousand 
pieces. It is difficult to get even common house- 
timber this way, for perhaps not one out of ten 
pieces remains of sufficient length. I saw a man 
going up the precipice which leads to this wood. 
At the distance at which I stood, he seemed like 
an insect creeping up a wall. By frequent turn- 
ing from one hand to another, it is rendered pos- 
sible to go up a path, from which, however, no- 
thing is more easy than to break a neck. But 
born and brought up as the people are here amidst 
such dangers, they disregard or are not sensible 
ofthem. The boy, the youth, grows up amidst 
venturous feats, and courage is his life’s constant 
guide. 

“I spent the night at Vettie,and was next 
‘morning out with the good man to have a full 
view of his little romantic dale, where hill and 
valley, wood and water, the lofty black mountain 
masses, Over which the majestic fall poured its 
foaming silver, were all grouped in the most 
picturesque manner, in a landscape in which 
the strongest features of Nature were wonder- 
fully blended with her sweetest smiles. The 
severe and the gay moderated one another by 
being mingled in one look. The chorus of the 
feathered tribe only was wanting in wood and 
forest. The temperature here is too severe for the 
delicate songsters of the sky; nowhere does the 
‘lark mount in his airy flight; even the thrush flies 
to milder regions. The cuckoo only, with his 
monotonous song, for a short time enlivens the 
silence of the wood. ' 

*‘[ had learned from the good wife how they 
carry their children from this place to church. I 
was curious to learn of her husband how they got 
the dead carried from it to the church-yard. It 
is impossible that two people could go beside one 
another in the Giel; and I could not conceive that 
a coffin could be placed on horseback. He gave 
me the following account:—The dead body, wrap- 
ped in linen, is laidon a plank, in which are 
bored holes at both ends, to which are fastened 
handles of cord. To this plank the body is lash- 
ed, and is thus carried by two men, one before 
and another behind, through the Giel, till they 
come to the farm-house of Selde, where it is laid 
in a coffin, and carried in the common way to the 
‘church-yard. If any one die in winter, at a time 
;when the bottom of the Giel is not passable, or 


that the fall is so perfectly perpendicular, that | in the spring or harvest, they endeavor to preserve 
not one drop of its water touches the whole side | the body,in a frozen state, which is seldom dif- 
of the mountain. From the gap through which it | ficult, till it can be carried off in the manner I 
issues, the mountain bends inward like the side of | have just mentioned. Still more singular was the 
an arch, in such a manner, that if the place were | method which the good man told me was employed 
accessible, one might make a passage between the} several years ago, to convey a dead body to the 
mountain and the fall. Ags the mass of water) This place lies in Utledal, which borders with the 
here meets with no resistance, it makes noalarm-/ grave, from a houseman’s place in Vormelien. 
ing noise; I only heard its distant sound in the} tields of Vettie. It has a most frightful situation, 
bottom of the Giel, which it was impossible for} deep in the Giel, by the side of the river, and, 
me to see, as all view and all approach are barred} like Vettie, has no other road but a small steep 
by high sharp-pointed rocks and a chaotic assem-} path, on the side of the most dreadful precipices. 
blage of large blocks of granite. Over this preci-} As the inhabitants of this place have been often 
pice lie the pasture-grounds of Vettie, where are} changed, there had been no deaths here. It hap- 
some of the finest patches of wood to be found’ pened, at last, for the first time, that a young man 
perhaps in the whole province. Here grow the! of seventeen years of age died. It never occurred 
finest trees for masts, of uncommon height and} to them to think how they should get him carried 
thickness, unused and incapable of being used,‘ to the grave, and a coffin is prepared for him in 
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the house. The body is laid in it, and carried 
out; and now, for the first time, they perceive 
with amazement, that it is impossible in this way 
to get on with it. What is'to be done? Good 
counsel is here precious. They leave the coffin as 
a memento mori at home, and set the dead body 
astride on a horse; the legs are tied under the 


horse’s belly, a bag of hay is well fastened on the | 


horse’s shoulders, to which the body leans for- 
ward, and is made fast: and in this manner rode 


the dead man over the mountains, to his resting- } 


place in Forthuus Church, in Lyster—a fearful 
horseman! 

«After along and fatiguing walk, I returned 
with the good man to his house. 
made from excellent wedder mutton, killed the 
night before, smoked from the white-clad table. 
And what is not excellent when it is presented to 
you by hospitable hands! 
generous simplicity are preferred to art and cere- 


mony, so long will such a patriarchal meal, to} 


which you are invited with a welcome from the 
heart, and which is gratefully received, be pre- 
ferred to ostentation and extravagance. They 
wished me much to remain another day at Vettie; 
but as I had fixed to go that day to Afidal, and 
then over the mountains to some of the mines at 
Aardal Copper-works, I was obliged to bid fare- 
well to the worthy people, whose extraordinary 
place of residence I had for the first, and I believe 
also for the last time, now seen. 

‘“‘With my former guides, and a man-servant 
from Vettie, I set out on this fearful way back. 
From the heavy rain, much of the ice had disap- 
peared; and I had the dangerous pleasure of seeing 
one of these masses of ice tumbling down in a 
thousand pieces into the gulf; over two only of the 
most obstinate were we obliged to cut our road 
over the ice. In good time I reached Ielde; and 
here, where nobody dreamed of danger, my horse 
tumbled with me over the side of a little hill. 
Thus ended an excursion, the whole object and 
the whole result of which was the view of Vettie’s 
Giel.” - 


THE SHIRT-MAKERS OF NEW 
; YORK. 


[The New York Herald is giving a series of 
articles, detailing the condition of various indus- 
trial classes in the city of New York. In a re 
cent issue of that paper, several columns were 
devoted to the ‘‘Shirt-Sewers.”’ From this ar- 
ticle we make a number. of extracts, and com- 
mend them to the consideration of our readers. | 


a 

Tne Waces or Snuirt-Sewers—licn Prices 
AND Low Prices.—So far as we have pursued 
our investigations into the condition of the in- 
dustrial classes of New York, we know of none 
who are in a more destitute state, or who are 
paid less for their work, than a large proportion 
of the shirt-sewers. Their number is estimated 
at five thousand, and of these about one-fourth 
do not earn more than one dollarand a half a 
week at the utmost, while a still larger propor- 
tion cannot make more than two dollars. 


’ dollar and a half. 


A rich soup, } 


So long as nature and } 


{ wages we cannot determine. 


‘of the buttons; the fourth is embroidering. 


There , 
are a few whose weekly wages amount to four, | 
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five, and sometimes as high as six dollars, but 
not more than one out of every ten can earn so 
much. The average weekly earning of each 
shirt-sewer is about two dollars and a half a 
week, a sum barely adeqaate to the support of 
one person. ‘Some of the work at which they 
are employed requires as much, if not more, skill 
than any other, with the exception of embreidery. 
We have seen shirts, in which there were at 
least twenty yards of fine stitching and sewing; 
and for one of these, which would require two 
days to make, the sewer has received only one 
This is considered remarkably 
good pay; but when we contrast it with the price 
paid for other work, which is not by any means 
so laborious or unhealthy, it appears insignifi- 
cant. For making a coat, a good tailor is paid 
five dollars, which he can earn in two days; 
while, at work which requires more neatness, a 
woman, who has, perhaps, a family to maintain, 
cannot make more than a dollar and a half, and, 
to make even that, she must work twelve or four- 
teen hours a day. 

There are, properly speaking, two classes of 


, shirt-sewers—one for coarse and the other for fine 


work. The former receive the lowest prices— 
from one to two dollars, while the latter earn 
three, four, five and six dollars, according to the 
amount of work they are capable of doing. Why 
thereshould be sucha great disparity between their 
Coarse shirts are 
easier made than fine ones, and a smart sewer 
can finish three in one day; but it takes two 
days to make one fine shirt. The cost of a fine 
shirt varies from two dollars and a half to four 
dollars, while a coarse one can be purchased at 
almost any retail store for eight or ten shillings. 
Now the profit realized on two or three of these 
is much larger than that obtained from the sale 
of a fine shirt, except where quick sales and 
small profits are more desirable; yet the woman 
who makes them does not get more than one-half 
the price given for fine shirts. 

The following table presents the prices paid by 
different establishments in New York:— 
8s. 


6s. 


3s. 9c 
2s. 18s. 


de 


5s. 
3s. 
Is. 


6s 
4s. 


2s. 


7s. 
5s. 
3s. 


For collars, per dozen, 

For wristbands, per dozen, 

For bodies, 3. 

For finishing the shirt—that is, sewing all its 
parts together—from twenty-five cents to a six- 
pence is paid. 

There are four kinds of needle-work on shirts 
—the first is called plain sewing, and consists 
simply in making the bodies; the second is called 
stitching, and requires considerable neatness— 
the breasts, wrists and collars are stitched; the 
third is the finishing process, in which there is a 
great deal of gathering to be done, besides the 
stitching of the button-holes and the sewing on 
In 
some stores they give the entire shirt to one per- 
son to make, while in others they distribute them 
in parts, and classify their sewers into body- 
makers, stitchers, finishers, and embroiderers. 
There are very few of this latter class, but we 


‘believe they are paid better than any of the 


others. Their work is said by those who have 
been engaged in it to be more pleasant than 
stitching, which is regarded as the most tedious 
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and injurious to the sight. Some of these em- 
broidered shirts sell for twenty dollars, but the 
average price is ten, and some of inferior work- 
manship can be procured for less. 

A Case or Extreme Destrrvtion.— Some 
Facts Worth KnowinG.—As it would be im- 
possible to describe all the scenes of poverty and 
destitution which we visited, in our endeayors to 
ascertain the true condition of this class of our 
needle-women, we will content ourselves with 
giving the result of our visit to two shirt-sewers, 
one of whom lives in Hamilton street, and the 
other in Mulberry. The first we found in the 
attic of a three-story house, whose appearance, 
to say the least, was anything but inviting. 
This woman occupied three rooms, at a rent of 
five dollars and a half a month, but they were 
so smal] that the whole of them would not make 
a respectable sized apartment. She had five 
children to support, two of whom were able to 
earn at least three dollars a week, at light work; 
but, unfortunately, they could not obtain employ- 
ment at any for which they were suited. They 
were all, including the mother, very poorly clad; 
and, although bright, intelligent-looking children, 
the marks of destitution were visible in their 
faces. ‘heir father died about two years ago, 
leaving them without any means of subsistence. 
Before his death they were in comfortable circum- 
stances, and received the rudiments of a good 
English education. They both could read very 
weil; and their mother showed us, with a feeling 


of maternal pride, some prizes they had received 


at school for advancement in their studies. 
«‘These,” said she, ‘‘they got for good scholar- 
ship while at school, but when my husband 
died,”’ she added, «‘I had to take them away, al- 
though it grieved me sadly to do so.” 

“How did you contrive to support yourself and 
your five children, after your husband’s death?” 
we inquired. 

“By sewing shirts, sir.”’ 

«You must have been paid well to enable you 
to do that. How much were you able to make 
every week?” 

“Paid well!” said the poor woman, with a look 
of surprise; ‘I was paid fifty cents for five shirts.” 

“That is, fifty cents each?” 

“No, sir; but ten cents a-piece.”’ 

‘‘How many of them could you makeina day?” 

“Well, sir, if I sat steady at them from morn- 
ing till night, I could sometimes make three in 
a day; but I was not able to keep up at that 
rate, and there were many days that I would not 
be able to earn more than a shilling a day.”’ 

“How many hours did you work to make! 
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“Well, sir,’’ resumed the poor woman, “I 
could not get along at this work, so I had to give 
is up. I told the lady, who attended in the store, 
that unless she gave me something else I should 
never be able to support myself and my children 
—and, indeed, sir, we were on the brink of 
starvation at that time. I told her that I wanted 
some other kind of work, and so she gave me 
sheets to stitch, and some pillow-cases. They 
were very heavy linen sheets for the double 
berths of ships, and she told me to make them 
very neat, saying that she would give me a good 
price. She didn’t tell me the price at the time, 
but I thouight it would be better than I got for 
the shirts. I got a dozen altogether; but as I 
was in very necessitous circumstances, I could 
not wait to make a whole dozen, and I had to 
send in the half-dozen by my little girl. I 
thought I would get a high price for them, and 
was very hopeful, indeed, on account of her 
having told me so; but when my little girl came 
back, and told me that she would not give more 
than two-and-sixpence for the dozen, and that 
she had got no more than fifteen pence, my heart 
was nearly ready to break. I worked hard at 
them sheets because I expected I would be well 
paid for them, and I made them as neat as [ 
could, and took great care with the stitching. 
But when my little girl said that was all she got, 
I didn’t know what todo. At last, 1 went down 
myself, to know if she wouldn't give me any 
more, telling her that I couldn’t make a living 
in that way; but, instead of giving me any more, 
she abused me in the most scandalous manner. . 
Then I was so vexed, that I said she shouldn't 
get the other half-dozen until she paid be a fair 
price for what I had done; and, sir, if you were 


just to see the work, you would say that they 


were cheap at two shillings a pair, instead of two 
and sixpence a dozen.”’ 

‘‘How much could you earn every week, sew- 
ing sheets like these?”’ 

“I could not live at all, at this work; it would 
take two days to make a half-dozen.”’ 

“But you must have had some other means of 
support; surely you could not maintain yourself 
and family when you were paid so poorly.” 

“I had no other way but that, at’ the time; 
but I have had to give up needle-work altogether, 
and now I wash for a living. I get along better 
at this, although I don’t make much over two 
dollars any week.” : ‘ ” * 

‘«Are there any others in this house who are as 
poor as you?” 

‘No, sir; all the women have their husbands, 
and live more comfortably than I do. Some 
months ago there were two shirt-sewers who 


that?’’ ; lodged with me, and who paid me three shillings 

“About ten, and sometimes twelve, hours a} a week each for sleeping with me in the winter, 
day; but I had, besides that, to attend to my and for whatever fire they used, which was very 
house and my children. My eldest little girl—) little. They did not make more than nine or ten 
she is about twelve years old—used to help me. ; shillings a week, and they worked hard to make 
When I had the rheumatism, I don’t know what} that. They were both very good sewers, and did 
would have become of me if Miss S. hadn’t found } their work nice and neat. I have seen them sit 
me out, and given me some assistance. She was’ and sew till they would be hardly able to rise. 
very good to me: I would never have been able} They were paid nine shillings a dozen for the 
to get along without her, and I know she has} shirts which they made, but these had yokes and 
done a great deal of good to more than me, and! full bosoms. After stitching for some time at 
I will always feel thankful for it.” * * * * ‘them, the price was reduced from nine shillings 
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to six shillings, because the person for whom they 
were made said he could not afford to pay more. 
Before taking out this work they were obliged to 
pay a deposit of a dollar-and-a-half. One of them 
was a woman about forty-five years of age, and 
the other about thirty. They were both very 
quick sewers, and, if they got a good price for 
their work, they could have lived very comfort- 
ably; but after paying me three shillings a week, 
they had not more than five orsix shillings for them- 
selves, and with that they bought tea and bread. 
It was very seldom they could buy meat, and 
they had always to eat their bread dry, for they 
were not able to buy butter.” 

‘‘How much did it cost them every day for food 
alone?”’ 

“Well, sir, as near as I can judge, it took about 
ninepence every day; but some weeks they would 
not have enough to support themselves, and then 
they were compelled to borrow sixpence or a shil- 
ling to get a loaf of bread, and work hard the 
next week so that they would be able to pay it 
again.” 

“Where are those women now?” we asked. 

“One of them lives close by here, and is still 
sewing for a living: but, on account of the re- 
duced prices, she finds it harder to get along now 
than she ever did before.” * . * * 





Anotner Case or DestitcT1onN—TuHe Resi 
or THe Low Price System.—In a rear house in 
Mulberry street, occupying two rooms, we found 
the second shirt-sewer whom we visited. One of 
the rooms was occupied both as a kitchen and a 
sleeping apartment, and the other, which was 
about six feet by nine, was used solely as a bed- 
room. Both of the rooms were of the worst de- 
scription, yet the rent of them was four dollars 
and a half a month. The poor woman who oc- 
cupied them said that she had herself and two 
children to support upon about two dollars a 
week. She was enabled to pay the rent, how- 
ever, by taking in three lodgers, a young man, 
his wife and child, who paid them about four dol- 
lars amonth. One of her daughters, a young 
woman, nineteen years of age, was at service, 
and rendered her some assistance. She worked 
hard, that she might be able to send her children 
to school, for she was anxious to give them some 
education, no matter how little. We inquired 
how long she had worked on shirts. 

‘Seven years,” she replied; “‘and in all that 
time I never could make more than a dollar a 
week. I get four cents a shirt, without putting 
in the bosoms or the collars, which are done by 
the women in the store for which I work. Some 
days, by working from seven in the morning till 
twelve at night, I have made five shirts. The 
man who employs me is very good to me, and 
when I am in want of a dollar always advances 
it tome. By putting on the collar and the bosom 
I would get one cent more, but I could not make 
so much at that, so I had to give it up and keep 
to the bodies. One time I took some wristbands 
and collars, and got ninepence a dozen for doing 
them, but I couldn’t make so much at them either 
as I did at the shirt bodies. When my daughter 
was at home she worked on caps, and made from 
twelve to fourteen shillings a week, but I thought 
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she would be more comfortable at service, so I 
let her go.” 

We looked at the furniture, which was on a par 
with the appearance of the house, and which we 
would suppose would not be valued at more than 
five dollars. There were four chairs, a ricketty 
table, a looking-glass, some cups, saucers, plates, 
a pot and a kettle, which, with a few other 
kitchen utensils, were the only articles of furni- 
ture which appeared to be in the kitchen. The 
bed-room we did not examine, but from its gene- 
ral appearance we should think it was as desti- 
tute of furniture. We were told that only a part 
of this was her own, the remainder belonged to 
her lodgers. The person for whom this shirt- 
sewer worked had, she informed us, between 
three and four hundred persons employed in his 
establishment, only a few of whom he furnished 
with work to take home. ‘‘Sometimes,”’ she said. 
“I get washing and scrubbing to do, and then I 
make more than I could at the shirts.”’ 

Desiring to know how she lived on two dollars 
a week, we asked what kind of food she bought. 

‘“‘Sometimes,’’ she replied, ‘I am able to get a 
little tea, and some days we have to do with 
bread and molasses. On Sundays we generally 
get a piece of meat, and live more comfortably 
than on any other day.” 

«‘Why did you not try to get better work?” we 


inquired. 
“Well, to tell you the truth, I am not able to 
do fine work,”’ she said; ‘‘and as Mr. —— gave me 


steady employment, I did not like to leave him.”’ 

The shirts which she handed us to look at were 
certainly coarsely sewed and would not bear a 
close examination; but so far as we could judge, 
the work on each shirt was worth at least three 
shillings. There were about seven yards of sew- 
ing upon one, so that the poor woman in making 
four, sewed twenty-eight yards, which is at the 
rate of a cent for every two yards) * * * * 

Fravps anp Conpuct or Emptoyrers.—There 
is so far as we are aware, more deception and 
fraud practised upon shirt-sewers than upon any 
other class of operatives in the city. The majority 
of employers pay their workers their earnings re- 
gularly every week; but we are sorry to say there 
is a large number who resort to the vilest means 
to defraud those in their employment, and it is 
impossible for the poor women to obtain re- 
dress. * * . * 

Among the many of which we have heard, and 
some of which have come under our own personal 
observation, we will mention a few of the most 
flagrant. It is customary with some establish- 
ments to advertise for fifty or a hundred shirt- 
sewers, promising permanent work and good 
prices to neat hands and quick sewers. The morn- 
ing the advertisement appears the store is gene- 
rally crowded with applicants, each of whom is 
required to furnish a specimen of her work before 
she is ‘‘permanently employed.”” The linen for a 
collar or a bosom is given to the woman, and she 
hurries home with it, full of hope for the future. 
That night she sits up till twelve o'clock, stitch- 
ing away till her eyes grow dim, and early next 
morning, after a few hours’ fitful sleep, she ap- 
pears before her employer with beating heart. He 
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furnished her with the linen in the blandest man- 
ner he could assume, but when she returns with 
the work, he receives it with an air of dissatisfac- 


tion, says she has destroyed his goods, and flings | 
it on the desk, telling her that she is not fit to | 
sew sacks. The poor shirt-sewer leaves the store | 


with tears in her eyes; and with her heart almost 
ready to break, returns to her miserable abode in 


a garret or a cellar, where she finds her children | 


crying for bread. 
a moment the fortitude and strength of mind 


which sustained her under all her sufferings | 


should forsake her, and thatto procure bread for 
her starving children she should sacrifice herself? 

When the poor, broken-hearted woman leaves 
the store, the miserable wretch who keeps it picks 
up the work which he had but the moment before 
thrown down with well-feigned disgust, admires 
the stitching, puts it by, and chuckles over the 
successful trick he has just performed. In this 
manner he gets fifty or a hundred shirt collars 
and breasts done in one morning for fifty cents— 
the price he pays for the advertisement. The ad- 
vertisement is published every morning for a 
whole week, and every day the same scene is 
enacted in his store. 

There are some stores which pursue a more 
profitable system of fraud than that we have just 
described. They requirea deposit of a dollar on 
the material, with the understanding that it will 
be returned when there is no more work. Three | 
or fouf shirts, or a large number of collars and } 
breasts, are given to the sewer, with directions | 
to return them with all possible despatch, and } 
with the promise that she will get more work if; 
they are neatly done. After a lapse of a few days | 
the work is returned to the store: but, as in the | 
former case, it is found fault with, and the store- | 
keeper says the material is so badly damaged that 
she must keep the dollar to pay her for it. Nu- 
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Is it any wonder that at such | 


their notice. In the first place we would advise 
them to place a sign on the fronts of their houses, 
{somewhat after this style: 


SHIRT-SEWING DONE HERE, 
ON THE MOST REASONABLE TERMS. 
| Or after this fashion— 
, SHIRTS MADE IN EVERY STYLE, 
WITH NEATNESS AND DESPATCH. 


} We have heard many of our friends say that 
‘they would not deal in stores for their shirts if 
: they could only find persons to make them, and 
‘there are thousands of persons throughout the 

city who would rather pay one or two shillings 
}more for the making of one, if they knew that it 
}went directly into the pocket of the worker. 
‘ But persons who keep shirt stores must have their 
‘profits, and they incur, besides, heavy expenses 

in the pursuit of their business. Now, all this 
{must be paid out of the labor of the poor sewer; 
‘and consequently, for the support of one estab- 

lishment, one or two hundred shirt-sewers must 

be kept poor. We do not find fault with theem- 
i ployer for this, but we see no reason why one or 
{two hundred persons should suffer for the benefit 
of one. Now, we hope we have made ourselves 
‘clear on this point. Let us illustrate it by a few 

facts: For the making of one shirt an rang: On 
} pays half a dollar, and receives three or four shil- 
lings profit upon the sale of it. If he has one 
hundred shirt-sewers employed, and each is 
able to make one shirt a day, he realizes from 
from forty to fifty dollars daily. Out of this he 
has to pay perhaps a thousand or fifteen hundred 

ollars a year for the rent of a store, work rooms, 
;and the salaries of his salesmen, or saleswomen, 
iclerks, and whatever help he may require, while 
the residue, amounting to two or three thousand 
; dollars a year, is required to support himself and 





merous instances of the kind have occurred, and } famil 

we deem it but our duty to expose them when- | '*0'Y- . ” bi 

ever they come to our knowledge. Now, we will present this proposition under 
{another aspect. There are hundreds of married 


A Worp or Apvice 70 Snmmt-Sewers.—The | Women in New York, who would willingly hire 
impoverished condition of a large body of the ; Shirt-sewers to make nA — linen, and * oy 
shirt-sewers has often excited the sympathy of | them in their own houses, besides paying them a 
the community, but no permanent means of re- | better price than they could get from the stores. 
lief have yet been devised. Associations have } For young women who have none but themselves 
been founded for their benefit, but the little good | t° Support, engagements of this my yon hinn 
they have thus far accomplished, after repeated wy. acceptable, nd have ne agen A sign like 
trials, has proved to our minds, at least, that it | the following would answer all their purposes:— 
is impossible to ameliorate the ay ee { SHIRT SEWING 

at body of the shirt-sewers through their } — : 

ey Reus; let us not be or cling nae ee ees. ee pare ’ 
do not censure, but rather award them our! A few shillings would purchase a sign like 
praise for the partial good they have done; but) this, and the shirt-sewers might continue work- 
we say they cannot relieve one-tenth of the des- | ing for stores until they received sufficient eustom 
titution that prevails among this class of our to enable them to set up entirely on their own 
population. We know of only two associations | account. 

of the kind in New York, and both of these do} < 
not employ more than one hundred and fifty; Tas Song or Toe Suimr.—We cannot better 
women. Now, why can’t the women work for | conclude our account of the shirt-sewers than by 
themselves instead of working for stores? The | republishing Hood's «‘Song of the Shirt.” It is 
dressmakers do so, and they can make four, five, } peculiarly appropriate in this place; and our 
six, and sometimes eight and ten dollars a week. } readers will find, from the scenes of destitution 

The plan is simple, and if adopted, we have no | we have presented from real life among a portion 
d\ wt will be of more real service to the shirt- | of the shirt-sewers of New York, that the misery 
sewers than any that has yet been presented to | it describes is not exaggerated, but painfully 
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true. We hope it will not be read with a feeling | 


of indifference, and that the facts which we pub- 
lish to-day may be the means of relieving this 
oppressed class of our working-women. — The 
best way to aid the shirt-sewer is by patronizing 
those who set up on their own account. Let 
those who have abundance of means, and who 
feel so disposed, furnish them with a sign, and, if 
necessary, a few articles of furniture to make their 
rooms look neat, and they will do more real good 
than they could in any other way. We hope 
many days will not elapse before we shall see 
signs, such as those we have suggested, posted 
up on every house occupied by a shirt-sewer:— 
With fingers weary and worn, 
With eyelids heavy and red, 
A woman sat, in unwomanly rags, 
Plying her needle and thread. 
Stitch—stitch—stitch! 
In poverty, hunger, and dirt; 
And still with a voice of dolorous pitch 
She sgng the ‘“‘Song of the Shirt!”’ 


¢¢Work—work—work! 
While the cock is crowing aloof! 
And work—work—work, 
Till the stars shine through the roof! 
It’s O! to be a slave, 
Along with the barbarous Turk, 
Where woman has never a soul to save, 
If this is Christian work! 


‘“¢‘Work—work—work! 
Till the brain begins to swim; 
Work— work—work! 
Till the eyes are heavy and dim! 
Seam and gusset, and band, 
Band, and gusset, and seam, 
Till over the buttons I fall asleep, 
And sew them on in a dream! 


“0! men, with sisters dear! 
O! men, with mothers and wives, 
It is not linen you’re wearing out, 
But human creatures’ lives! 
Stitch—stitch—stitch! 
In poverty, hunger, and dirt; 
Sewing at once, with a double thread, 
A shroud as well as a shirt. 


‘But why doI talk of death? 
That phantom of grisly bone; 
I hardly fear his terrible shape, 
It seems so like my own. 
It seems so like my own, 
Beeause of the fasts I keep, 
Oh God! that bread should be so dear, 
And flesh and blood so cheap! 


66 Work—work—work! 
My labor never flags; 
And what are its wages? A bed of straw, 
A crust of bread and rags. 
That shatter’d roof—and this naked floor— 
A table—a broken chair; 
And a wall so blank my shadow I thank 
For sometimes falling there! 


¢¢Work—work—work! 

From weary chime to chime, 
Work—work—work— 

As prisoners work for crime! 

Band, and gusset, and seam, 

Seam, and gusset, and band, 
Till the heart is sick, and the brain benumb’d, 

As well as the weary hand. 








**Work—work—work'! 
In the du!] December light, 
} And work—work—work, 
When the weather is warm and bright— 
While underneath the eves 
The brooding swallows cling, 
Asif to show me their sunny backs, 
And twit me with the spring. 


«Oh! but breathe the breat 
Of the cowslip and primrose sweet— 
With the sky above my head, 
And the grass beneath my feet, 
For only one short hour 
To feel as I used to feel, 
Before I knew the woes of want 
And the walk that costs a meal! 
“Oh! but for one short hour! 
A respite however brief! 
No blessed leisure for love or hope, 
But only time for grief! 
A little weeping would ease my heart; 
But in their briny bed 
My tears must stop, for every drop 
Hinders needle and thread!” 


) 


With fingers weary and worn, 
With eyelids heavy and red, 
A woman sat in unwomanly rags, 
Plying her needle and thread— 
Stitch—stitch—stitch! 
In poverty, hunger, and dirt, 
And still with a voice of dolorous pitch— 
Would that its tones could reach the rich— 
She sang this ‘“‘Song of the Shirt!” 


THE FIVE DOLLAR BILL: 
OR, CHARITY BEGINS AT HOME. 
BY M88. s. P. DOUGHTY. 


‘‘Have you any money to spare, Henry?”’ asked 

Mrs. Williams, as her husband was about leaving 
’ the house to go to his daily employment. ‘The 
children are much in need of shoes and some 
other little things, and I owe a dollar to the 
young girl who has been sewing for me lately.” 

«Money is rather hard to get just now, Lucy,”’ 
was the reply, ‘‘still the children must have shoes 
and honest debts must be paid. Here is a five 
dollar bill. Will that answer your purpose?”’ 

‘Perfectly well. Iam glad to have it to-day, 
for I shall probably be at leisure to make my 
little purchases. Mary took cold yesterday from 
damping her feet, and Ellen’s shoes are also far 
too thin for the season.” 

“By all means, attend to it directly,” replied 
the husband. ‘Health is not to be disregarded. 

| The seeds of many a fatal disease are often sown 
| by a slight cold.”’ 

Mr. Williams departed, and his wife proceeded 
{to attend to her domestic duties, which, owing to 
| her husband’s limited income, devolved in a great 
} measure upon herself. 

; An hour passed in the busy round of the va- 
‘rious cares of housekeeping, when a ring at the 
‘ bell announced an early visitor. 

Miss Jones, the lady who entered, belonged to 
that class of single maidens, who, being unbur- 
thened with cares of their own, charitably devote 
themselves to looking into the affairs of their 

‘neighbors. She was also a prominent member 


ee 
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of several benendients societies, and was seldom 
without some new project for benefiting certain 
poor proteges whom she took under her own pe- 
culiar protection. 

‘You must really excuse my calling at this 
early hour, my dear Mrs. Williams,” 
claimed, as the lady of the house advanced to 
meet her with extended hand, ‘but my errand is 
an urgent one.” 

‘‘No excuse is necessary, Miss Jones. You are } 
too old an acquaintance to stand on ceremony.”’ 


“Thank you for saying so. And now I will 


state my business without delay, for I see you 
are busy this morning. I have recently met with } 
a most touching case of poverty, a poor widow | 
with five children, very feeble health, and quite } 


unable to support sucha family without assist- | 


ance from the humane. I do not wish to beg) 
for her, but have exerted myself to make a few | 
little useful articles, which may be sold for her} 
benefit. 
and urge you to become a purchaser.” 

‘Really, Miss Jones,” replied Mrs. Williams, 
‘] fear | must decline assisting you this morning. 


Mr. Williams has been obliged to meet several } 
heavy expenses of late, and is somewhat troubled 


for ready money.’ 

“Well, just look at the contents of my little | 
basket,”’ continued the persevering visitor. It} 
will give me pleasure to show you my handy- } 
work, even if you do not purchase.” 

The basket was accordingly opened, and the | 
usual stock of work-bags, pen-wipers, pin-cush- } 
ions and infants’ aprons, exhibited for the admira- | 


tion of Mrs. Williams, who, being also of an ex- | 
ceedingly charitable disposition, began to feel a 
slight uneasy sensation in that part of her bosom | 
where she had thrust the five dollar bill which | 
her husband had given her that morning. 

‘I should like to.take one or two little things, } 


= for the sake of bestowing my mite,”’ she said 
esitatingly. ‘‘But unfortunately I have no; 
change—nothing but a five dollar bill.” 
“Let me see,’ 
purse from her pocket. 
our difficulty. Yes, here is a three and a one. 


ow, if you will take that pretty cushion which } 


you are just admiring, at fifty cents, two pen- 
wipers for your little girls, at twenty-five, and one 
of these useful work-bags for the other quarter, it 
will make all right.” 


Easily done, to be sure, but Mrs. Williams was 
rather startled at the idea of only four dollars for } 
the necessary purchases which she had mentioned | 


to her husband. 

Hastily she ran it overin her mind. 
dollar for the sempstress, two for shoes, and one 
for flannel for the baby.”” Then she had intended 
purchasing materials for warm hoods for Mary 
and Ellen, but perhaps this might be delayed; 
their cape bonnets would do a little longer. The 
weather was not yet severe, and it was really un- 
charitable to refuse Miss Jones, who worked so 
disinterestedly herself. So.the five dollar bill was 
drawn from its hiding-place, and the three and 
one placed in its stead, while the pin cushion, 
bag and pen-wipers were duly transferred to her 
work-table. 


“I wish everybody had your feeling, my dear 


she ex- } 


Will you allow me to show them to you} 


* replied Miss Jones, drawing her ' 
“Perhaps I can relieve} 


“One | 


es. Ww ‘lliams,” remarked the deliahie lady as 
she rose to depart. ‘I have made but one call 
this morning, but that was an unsuccessful one. 

: You know Mrs. Evans. Should not you suppose 

she could spare a dollar for benevolent purposes?” 

“Most certainly,” was the reply. ‘Her hus- 
band’s income is considerably larger than ours, 
and they have no more family to support. I have 
) but a slight acquaintance with her, but have 
; been told that she was a kind-hearted, good wo- 
man.’ 

“She may beso, but I saw no signs of it. She 
declined assisting me in the most decided man- 
/ner, and would not even consent to my opening 
;my basket. But I must bid you good morning, 
as I have many calls to make.” 

“T will dress myself immediately, and go to the 
shoemaker’s,’’ said Mrs. Williams, as she closed 
the door after her visitor. “I may again be in- 
| terrupted.”’ 

But when with bonnet and shawl on she had 

; given her parting directions to the attendant, and 

/ was about to leave the house, another ring was 

; heard. 

‘‘No more morning calls I hope,’’ thought the 
lady, as she herself opened the door, resolved that 
, the intruder should at least see that she was in- 
tending to go out. 

} But the present guest was of too distinguished 
a character to be passed lightly by. No member 
, of the circle in which Mrs. Williams moved, was 
more thought of than Mrs. Ackerman. For piety, 

; benevolence, and a host of Christian virtues, she 

was esteemed unequalled, and with a cordial wel- 

; come Mrs. Williams led the way to the parlor’. 

‘But I fear I interrupted you. Were you not 
going out?” asked the visitor, as she accepted the 
) rocking-chair which her friend drew forward for 
| her convenience, 

“Only to the shoemaker’s. I can go by-and- 

> by. Iam delighted to see you. Will you not 

take off your hat and pass the day?” 

“No, I thank you. I came on business this 
morning, and as I have several calls to make, we 
can walk along together. But first let me beg 
}you to put your name to this subscription fo 
foreign missions. You recollect that the ladies of 
our church have just formed a new society to raise 
funds for the instruction of the poor heathen. I 
regard it as a peculiarly Christian work, to which 
all should devote themselves, even if it involve 
self-denial and a relinquishment of some of the 
luxuries of life.” 

“Certainly; I agree with you fully,’’ was the 
ireply. “But just now it is quite out of my power 
to contribute anything. The small sum which 
I have by me is already appropriated to necessary 
purchases.” 

‘1 do not wish to constitute myself a judge of 
your affairs,” answered Mrs. Ackerman; ‘but 
before you give a decided refusal, I must entreat 
you, as a true friend, to reconsider the purchases 
which you are about to make, and if there is any 
one article of creature comforts which can be 
dispensed with, to appropriate a part of your 
funds to this great cause—the salvation of human 
souls.” 

“It is indeed a great cause,’’ returned Mrs. 
Williams, thoughtfully, ‘but really,” and here 
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she paused, and once more counted the cost of 
shoes, flannel and sempstress’ bill. There was no 
surplus remaining, but perhaps the last item 
might be delayed. It was not absolutely neces- 
sary to pay the young girl immediately. Possibly 
she would not call for the money for another 
week. It was really impossible to refuse such a 
woman as Mrs. Ackerman, who was so charitably 
devoting herself to a glorious work. 

So after a little hesitation another dollar was 
drawn from the five, and the name of Lucy Wil- 
liams swelled the list which was triumphantly 
placed before her. 

This done, the two ladies, arm in arm, proceeded 
through the busy streets. 

«My next call must be on Mrs. Evans,” re- 
marked Mrs. Ackerman. “It is right on our 
way. Dostepin with me. It will detain you 
but a few inoments.” 

With a slight feelinggof curiosity as to how 
Mrs. Evans would meet this second claim upon 
her charity, Mrs. Williams assented. 

A neatly-dressed, bright-eyed little girl showed 
them into a pleasant room, were they were not 
long kept in waiting. With a friendly greeting, 
Mrs. Evans advanced to meet them, her counte- 
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ject, and if Mrs. Evans will kindly furnish me 


pen and ink, I will add my name at once.” 

«And the other ladies will follow your example 
and do the same, I hope,’’ was the reply; and 
again poor Mrs. Williams fingered the purse in 
which her little store was now deposited, with a 
peculiarly uneasy sensation. 

The baby must have his flannel. That was 
certain, and Mary’s shoes were too bad; but 
Ellen’s might do a little longer. True, they were 
thin for the season, but a week or two could make 
little difference, and Mr. Williams expected to re- 
ceive a considerable sum before many days. Then 
followed the desire to appear as liberal as Mrs. 
Ackerman, and to aid in setting a good example 
to Mrs. Evans, to say nothing of the wish to as- 
sist the blind man. 

All these various reasons triumphed, and Mrs. 
Williams took the pen from the hand of her friend 
and added her name with a feeling of satisfaction 
slightly mingled with self-reproach. 

«And now, Mrs. Evans,” continued the fair pa- 
troness of the blind man. 

The lady appealed to shook her head. “It 
is quite out of my power,” she said firmly. 

am grieved to appear uncharitable to so 
many of my friends, but it is my endeavor to act 


nance beaming with such genuine kindness and Bra tes A : 
6 E z f conscientiously in these matters, and to do this I 


good feeling, that no one could suspect her o 
want of benevolence. 
A few general observations passed, and Mrs. 


Ackerman proceeded to state the object of her 
visit. A gentle but decided refusal was the re- 
ply. Persuasive arguments or hints at lack of 
charity were useless; but perceiving the unfavor- 
able impression which she had made upon her 
guests, and respecting the motives by which they 
were actuated, Mrs. Evans was about to add a 
few explanatory words, when another visitor was 


announced. 


A pleasant looking young lady entered, and 


am often obliged to refuse appeals to my benevo- 
lence.”’ 

‘‘But the sum is so trifling, and the cause such 
a good one, Mrs. Evans. Charity is a great 
virtue, you know.” 

“It is, indeed, but it consists not in mere alms- 
giving. I consider the right performance of all 
our duties as so many acts of charity. In the 
first place, we should pay particular regard to 
the welfare of those who are more especially 
placed under our care by the Divine Providence. 
Our children are certainly aniong the first objects 
of our charity, and their moral and physical 


uttered an exclamation of pleasure at finding, wel)-beine should be strictl od fi Oth 
: dag ; gs ‘ y cared for. Other 
Mrs. Ackerman and Mrs. Williams seated with near relatives or friends are generally pointed out 


Mrs. Evans. 


“It will save me such & long walk,’’ she said; 


as demanding our kindness and care. I do not 
entirely acknowledge the doctrine that as we are 


“for you must know that I am on a charitable }j one great family, those connected by ties of 
mission this morning, and iatend to call upon you relationship have no peculiar claim upon us. God 


all for aid.” 


hath seen fit to divide us into families, and, as a 


“‘Many beside yourself appear to be engaged general rule, I think that those thus connected 


in the good cause of charity this morning,”’ re- 
plied Mrs. Evans, smiling. “This is the third 


call which I have received.” 


can be better mediums of good to one another.” 
*‘Would you then assist none but your own 
near connections?’ inquired Mrs. Ackerman, 


se ' , } ; . ° 
Indeed! But my business must be of a dif- with some severity of tone and manner. 


ferent nature, for I am the only agent at present. 


“Certainly, as far as my means would permit. 


I have a little paper here, edited by a poor blind {| have certain rules in regard to these matters by 
man, as a means of gaining a support for himself which [ regulate my conduct, but I fear their re- 


and his family. The subscription is only one dol- 


petition may be wearisome to you. In the first 


lar for the year, payable in advance, and you will place, I have an accurate knowledge of the 
not only have the satisfaction of aiding a most amount of my husband's income, and make it 


worthy family, but you will possess a work fu 


my especial study to provide for the comfort of 


of useful reading, and valuable as being conduct- my family in an economical and prudent manner. 
ed, and indeed mostly written by one who is en-) This done, I put aside a certain sum for sickness 


tirely deprived of sight.” 


and unforeseen expenses, which I consider a posi- 


Mrs. Ackerman took the paper which was of- | tive duty, as otherwise there are times when 
fered for examination, and also the list of persons | debts will accumulate, and to withhold from any 


who had already subscribed. 


one their just due is decidedly uncharitable. I 


“You have been successful,” she remarked, as | then set apart another sum for the relief of the 
she glanced over the names. ‘I have no objec- poor and needy, which I endeavor to expend in 


tion to bestowing a dollar upon so worthy an ob-' ways which appear to me most productive of 
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good. I first seek out the poor in my own imme- 
diate neighborhood, or those who by some provi- 


dential circumstances are brought particularly to , 
my notice. After they are cared for, I am ready 


so far as my means will permit to assist those at 
a greater distance, even to the heathen in foreign 


lands. At the present time, I have had unusual | 


demands upon my little fund, and must be cau- 
tious lest I trespass upon money devoted to other 
urposes. [Excuse this long explanation, ladies, 
ut it seemed neccessary for my own justification.” 
With somewhat altered feelings, the guests 
took leave. The remarks of Mrs. Evans had at 
least furnished them with food for reflection, and 
with regret Mrs. Williams recalled the manner 


in which three dollars of the little sum appro-| 


priated to the payment of a just debt, and to the 
comfort of her children, had been expended. 


“If Mrs. Evans is right in her ideas Of true | 


charity, I have certainly not acted in accordance 
with it,’’ she mentally exclaimed, as she pro- 
ceeded to purchase one pair of shoes, and a few 
yards of flannel. 


Her self-reproach was increased when, on } 


reaching home, she found the young sempstress 
awaiting her. 

«Could you conveniently let me have the dollar 
which you owe me, Mrs. Williams?” she asked, in 
a timid but earnest manner. 


“Tam sorry to say that I cannot, this morn- 


ing, Alice,’’ was the reply. ‘Call the latter part 
of next week, and it shall be ready for you.”’ 

The girl hesitated. She evidently disliked to 
urge her request, but necessity overcame her re- 
luctance, and she again said— 
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‘See, how dry my feet are, mamma, with my 
thick new shoes!”’ exclaimed Mary, triumphantly, 
‘*When will you buy Ellen a pair?’’ 

‘‘Very soon, my dear,’’ was the reply, accom- 
; panied by another pang of regret as she thought 

of the appropriation of the needful sum. 

| Experience is a stern teacher. Its lessons are 
‘valuable, but often bitter. 

‘ Not many hours elapsed ere Ellen showed 
‘symptoms of a sudden and violent cold, and be- 
‘fore night was so exceedingly feverish that her 
father judged it best to call a physician. 

“Can you account for the attack?” he asked, 
as he felt the pulse of his little patient, and 
listened to her short and labored respiration. 

“They returned from school in the rain,” an- 

‘swered Mr. Williams, ‘‘and must have taken 
| cold.” 

“Her feet got very wet,’’ added Mary, who 
‘was standing by the bed, looking sorrowfully at 
her sister. ‘Her shoc#are very thin, indeed, 
not like my nice thick ones which keep out. all 
‘the water.” 

Mr. Williams looked inquiringly at his wife, 
but her face was turned from his observation. 

“Nothing worse than damp feet, at this season, 
| particularly,” remarked the physician, as he 

wrote a prescription, and promised to call at an 
‘early hour in the morning. 

The mother passed an anxious night at the 
‘bedside of the restless child. She felt fearful 
‘that a regular course of fever must follow, and 
| the opinion of the physician at his next visit con- 
; firmed her apprehensions. Several days elapsed 


; before the little invalid showed any signs of re- ° 





“It would be a great favor if you could let me; covery, and then her feeble frame had received 
have it.”” ; such a shock that it was evident that unceasing 
“It is impossible, Alice, but if you really need | care would be necessary through the winter. 
it, I will endeavor to send it to you ina day or} ‘How soon can I go to school again, papa?’ 
two. What is your number?” {she asked, as her father stood by her bedside, on 
With a deep sigh, Alice gave her address, and | his return home, one evening. 
took her leave. The tears fell fast from her eyes} ‘Not for a good while, I fear, my child,” was 
as she left the house, for with that trifling sum} the reply. ‘We must try and make you happy 
she had hoped to procure some necessary com- | at home, for it will be long before you can bear 
forts for her invalid and destitute mother. ‘exposure. By the way, Lucy,” he continued, 
Quite dispirited, Mrs. Williams returned to her | addressing his wife, “show did it happen that you 
parlor, and looking with disgust at the pin- {did not buy thick shoes for both the children? I 
cushion and work-bag, which accidentally met understood you that the money I gave you was 
her eye, she hastily thrust them out of sight, ex- sufficient for all needful purchases.” 


claiming — 

“How I wish Alice had the money which I | 
paid for these. I suppose I must ask Henry for | 
a dollar for her, though I hate to tell him of my ' 
foolishness.’’ 

The reluctance to tell her husband prevented | 
the request from being made that evening, and | 
the next morning it passed from her mind until | 
he had gone to his daily business. 


Mrs. Williams blushed, but frankly replied— 

“And so it was, Henry, had I appropriated it 
as we intended. I meant to have told you all 
about it long ago, but this sickness has pre- 
vented. Let Mary sit by Ellen, and amuse her 
for a few minutes, and I will explain it to you.” 

Mr. Williams listened with attention to his 
wife’s experience. 

“Tt will, I hope, be a useful lesson to me,”’ she 


§ 
t 


«Never mind,” was the reflection, “I said in a} added, in conclusion. ‘I am now fully con- 
day or two. I will ask Henry for the money | vinced that Mrs. Evans is right, and that in or- 
when he returns, and send it to Alice, this {der to be truly charitable we must first regard 
evening.” the interests of those whom Providence has placed 

The morning was cloudy, and soon after the | peculiarly under our care.” 
children went to school the rain came down in; “That is undoubtedly true,” replied the hus- 
torrents. On their return, little Ellen’s thin{ band. ‘Another time you will be better able te 
shoes were perfectly saturated with wet, and ' withstand the persuasions of the charitable la- 
with some anxiety her mother hastened to warm | dies who in perfect ignorance of the circum- 
and dry her feet, for the child was naturally deli- | stances of those to whom they apply, often en- 
cate, and could bear little exposure. ‘force their claims in a manner exceedingly an- 
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noying. But the little debt to Alice—has it yet When the convalescence of little Ellen permit- 
been discharged?’’ ted Mrs. Williams to visit the humble dwelling, 

«IT am grieved to say that it has not. Ellen’s she found Alice alone in her grief. The poor suf- 
illness has put everything else out of my mind. | ferer had gone to rest. ‘ 

I hope the poor girl has not suffered from the «And now, Alice, you must come home with 
want of ct a trifling sum.” me, for the present, at least,” said her sympa- 

“It may not be trifling to her, Lucy. Give me thising friend, as the lonely girl poured out her 
the number, and I will go at once and settle it.””) sorrows. ‘You tell me that you are alone in the 

A short walk brought Mr. Williams to the door world. We will gladly protect you; and the as- 
of the comfortless dwelling, one room of which | sistance which you can render me in my domestic 
was occupied by Alice and her mother. duties will be an ample recompense. I have the 

His knock was answered by a tidy-looking wo- | full consent of Mr. Williams to this plan, so you 
man, who directed him to their apartment, say- | need not hesitate.” 
ing, as she did so,— } My Heavenly Father has indeed raised up a 

“The poor woman is very low, sir. I fear she friend in my hour of need,” was the grateful reply. 
has not many days to live.’’ { «There have been moments when I have been al- 

The inner door was opened by Alice, herself, most led to distrust His providence, when I have 
who immediately recognized Mr. Williams, whom | seen my poor mother in need of comforts which I 
she had several times seen when at work at his} could not procure, and have expended our last 
house. dollar in the bare necessaries of life; but I can 

‘Walk in, sir,” she said, in a faltering voice;' now look back upon the way through which I 
“my mother is very ill, and I cannot leave her a have been led, and, with a full heart, bless the 
moment.” Lord for His goodness.”’ 

The appearance of the apartment bespoke ex-} “I have once added to your afflictions by with- 
treme poverty, although there was an air of neat- holding your just dues,” said Mrs. Williams; 
ness which rendered it attractive. The sick wo- | ‘but for this you must forgive me, Alice. For 
man lay on a bed in one corner, but her eyes} the last few weeks I have been learning a lesson 
were closed, and she did not seem to notice that) in true charity, which I shall not easily forget. 


any one had entered. Henceforth I will endeavor to recollect that be- 
‘‘Has your mother been long ill?’ asked Mr.) nevolence should go hand in hand with justice 
Williams, in a low voice. and economy.” 


‘‘For many months, sir, but for the last ten = ee 
days she has failed rapidly.” . ; 
«And are you not in need of some assistance, ANECDOTES OF CROCODILES. 
my good girl? Icalled to pay the dollar which} The Indians told us that, at San Fernando, 
has been too long due, but in your present situa-} scarcely a year passes without several persons, 
tion, other relief is necessary, for you have no} particularly women who fetch water from the 
longer leisure to attend to your usual employ-} river, being drowned by these carnivorous rep- 
ment.” ‘tiles. They related to us the history of a young 
Alice burst into tears. ‘Indeed, sir,’’ she) girl of Uritucu, who, by singular intrepidity and 
sobbed out, “the dollar will do much for our} presence of mind, saved herself from the jaws of 
comfort. The last bit of fuel which I have in} a crocodile. When she felt herself seized, she 
the world is on the fire, and I knew not where to} sought the eyes of the animal, and plunged her 
rocure the means to purchase more. But we fingers into them with such violence, that the 
ave never yet been reduced to asking charity.” | pain forced the crocodile to let her go, after having 
“Nevertheless, you must aliow others to make} bitten off the lower part of her left arm. The 
you comfortable, now that you are unable to pro- } girl, notwithstanding the enormous quantity of 
vide for yourselves,” was the reply. ‘‘My own} blood she lost, reached the shore, swimming with 
means are limited, but I will do what I can, and} the hand that still remained to her. In those 
there are others who will do more. Sickness in} desert countries, where man is ever wrestling 
our own family must excuse Mrs. Williams for; with nature, discourse daily turns on the best 
her neglect in not sending you the money as she } means that may be employed to escape from a 
promised. Make yeast (nite easy as to fuel.} tiger, a boa, or a oneesilio: every one prepares 
it shall be sent you immediately, and if you like} himself in some sort for the dangers that may 
I will request my own physician to attend your) await him. ‘I knew,” said the young girl of 
mother.’’ ; Uritueu, coolly, ‘‘that the cayman lets go his 
“Bless you for your kindness,” replied the! hold if you push your fingers into his eyes.” 
sobbing girl. ‘It is hard to be friendless and Long after my return to Europe, I learned that, 
alone,”’ and With a grateful heart she saw Mr.) in the interior of Africa, the negroes know and 
Williams depart on his benevolent errand. practise the same means of defence. Who does 
Ere the usual hour for retiring to rest, she was not recollect, with lively interest, Isaac, the guide 
in possession of more comforts than she had) of the unfortunate Mungo Park, who was seized 
known for a long time, and all fears, lest her’ twice by a crocodile, and twice escaped from the 
dying mother should suffer from causes which hu-} jaws of the monster, having succeed in thrusting 
man aid might relieve, were at an end. his fingers into the creature’s eyes while under 
But the kind physician, who, at the request of water? The African Isaac and the young Indian 
Mr. Williams, soon visited her, gave no encour-) girl owed their safety to the same presence of 
agement that life could be prolonged beyond a, mind, and the same combination of ideas.— 
few brief days. } Humboldt’s Personal Narrative. 
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HOME ON THE PRAIRIE. , “I long for a veles like the contwikid, to bind 


In a warm, deep love-whisper, the hearts of man- 


BY CULMA CROLY. kind, 
-—— With you and our boy o’er the prairies to roam, 
They sit at their cabin-door—husband and wife; I’d envy no monarch, and call the world home.” 
_ strong in his manhood, all glowing with life; ; «t+ b)inds me, my husband; ’tis level, *tis green; 
i ne Se —_ — Tis green, and ’tis level; nought else can be seen. 
autiful picture, that love-beaming three. | 7 ot me shut out that blinding expanse from my 


Aye, could you forget the wide prairie around, 3 view; 
The log-walls, rude fences, and new-broken ground? } I’m happy—I see but my baby and you. 
ee pv hcg a } “If your stretch out your arms for a universe- 
ike a Mad | grasp, 
So like a Madonna and Joseph they seem. }Some precious heart-jewel may fall from your 
**My Mary, how richly the red sunset throws } clasp. 
O’er the prairie, soft tinges of amber and rose! The world chains you still, though you think your- 
See—a long fleet of clouds sailing off through the self free; 
west } The hearthstone’s light fetters are dearer to me. 
ae nated sent forth from the shores of the } «No, William, home cannot be broad as the 
Fe } zone; 
*‘Look—look! the dun deer, trooping over yon} ’Tis a snug, sheltered corner, that just holds our 
swell own. 
To the burning horizon! Say, love, can you tell Now think of a cottage with woodbine entwined, 
Of a scene that enchantment like this could en- { On a hill sloping gently from bold heights behind— 
wind 


Around every thought, in the land left behind?” | <A stream gliding down to the far eulipagen 
5 


| When the wind stirs the forest-tops, wavy and 

“Yes, William; there was a dear cot near the sea, } green, 

O’erhung by the chestnut and sycamore tree, } To such a retreat should a prairie-glimpse come, 

And the brave granite hill standing guard by its } Then I’d praise it with you—and with you feel at 
side home. 

At twilight, in soft, misty purple was dyed. “There we’d learn from the sea and the mountains, 


“Oh, the mountains of snow, and the castles of} to live 
gold } In the joy this grand world to the Bumble may 


Raised by clouds in the sunset, were rare to behold. Sive. 
When the last ruddy beam through the clouds used } And the wild flowers blossoming round us, would : 


to come, 
9 


sigh 
It sealed in our hearts the enchantment of home.’ } Live-loving and lowly, then peacefully die! 


‘We will make a new home, dearest, here on the } 
plain, ; 
Where plenty like Canaan’s of story shall reign. aaa 
We will build a white cottage—plant thrifty ip BY T. 8S. ARTHUR. 
; 


BLESSING OF A GOOD DEED. 


trees, 


And reap, with rich harvests, enjoyment and ease. “T should like to do that, every day, for a year 


“Think not of th tellin -. to come,”’ said Mr. William Everett, rubbing his 
The ol i _ : : Seated anion i _— : } hands together quickly in irrepressible pleasure. 
Thr a neon pet pee a. Per oii ‘. | Mr. Everett was a stock and money broker, 
ough corn-fields, and orchards, and the light} and had just made an ‘‘operation,” by which a 
SB ae ae < ld. will shine? } Clear gain of two thousand dollars was secured. 
orlage, @ pearl set in emerald, will shine.” } He was alone in his office; or, so much alone as 
‘And yet, when I gaze from its door, I shall sigh} not to feel restrained by the presence of another. 
For the dear, olden beauty that once met my eye. } And yet, a pair of dark, sad eyes were fixed in- 
The barberry-bushes and pines on the hil!,— } tently upon his self-satisfied countenance, with an 
The waters that, laughing, ran down from the} expression, had he observed it, that would, at 
mill. } least, have excited a moment’s wonder. The 
“No cool paths are here, fringed with mosses and | owner of this pair of eyes was a slender, rather 
fern; } poorly dressed lad, in his thirteenth year, whom 
From the pitiless sunshine no glade bids us turn. } Mr. Everett had engaged, a short time previous- 
No nook where the fairy or phantom might play _{ ly, to attend in hisoffice and run upon errands. He 
Where pale Hecate smiles at the absence of day. } was the son of a widowed mother, now in greatly 
O’erspread with worm-fences, log-cabins, and | Teduced circumstances. His father had been an 
snakes; early friend of Mr. Everett. It was this fact 
With silence the wolf-dog’s gruff bark only breaks, } Which led to the boy’s introduction into the bro- 
With the Mussulman’s horror at large left to} ker’s office. 
roam,— “Two thousand dollars!”” The broker had ut- 
Ah! William—this prairie! must we call it home?’ } tered aloud his satisfaction: but now he communed 
“Nay, Mary—why note yon dog, serpent or swine? | With himself silently. ‘Two thousand dollars! 
I scare the wide landscape—I grasp it—’tis mine! | A nice little sum that for a single day’s work. I 
When my steed bears me over yon billows of Wonder what Mr. Jenkins will say to-morrow 
green, ; morning, when he hears of such an advance in 


My thoughts grow as vast as the limitless scene. _ these securities?” 
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From some cause, this mental reference to Mr. 
Jenkins did not increase our friend's state of ex- 
hilaration. Most probably, there was something 
in the transaction, by which he had gained so 
handsome a sum of money, that, in calmer mo- 
ments, would not bear too close a scrutiny—some- 
thing that Mr. Everett would hardly like to have 
blazoned forth to the world. Be this as it may, 
a more sober mood, in time, succeeded, and al- 
though the broker was richer by two thousand 
dollars than when he arose in the morning, he 
was certainly no happier. 

An hour afterwards, a business friend came 
into the office of Mr. Everett and said: 

“Have you heard about Cassen?” 

“No; what of him?” 

‘‘He’s said to be off for California with twenty 
thousand dollars in his pockets more than justly 
belongs to him.” 

“What!” 

“Too true, I believe. His name is in the list 
of passengers who left New York in the steamer 
yesterday.” 

“The scoundrel!”’ exclaimed Mr. Everett, who, 
by this time, was very considerably excited. 

‘He owes you, does he?”’ said the friend. 

“I lent him three hundred dollars only day be- 
fore yesterday.” 

«A clear swindle.” 

“Yes itis. O, if I could only get my hands on 
him!” 

Mr. Everett’s countenance, as he said this, did 
not wear a very amiable expression. 

“Don’t get excited about it,’’ said the other. 
“T think he has let you off quite reasonably. Was 
that sum all he asked to borrow?” 

“You? 

“T know two, at least, who are poorer by a 
couple of thousands by his absence.” 

But Mr. Everett was excited. For half an hour 
after the individual left, who had communicated 
this unpleasant piece of news, the broker walked 
the floor of his ottice with compressed lips, a low- 
ering brow, and most unhappy feelings. The two 
thousand dollars gain in no way balanced in his 
mind the three hundred lost. The pleasure created 
by the one, had not penetrated deep enough to 
escape obliteration by the other. 

Of all this, the boy with the dark sad eyes had 
taken quick cognizance. And he comprehended 
all. Scarcely a moment had his glance been re- 
moved from the countenance or form of Mr. Eve- 


rett, while the latter walked, with uneasy steps, 


the floor of his office. 

As the afternoon waned, the broker’s mind 
grew calmer. The first excitement, produced by 
the loss, passed away; but it left a sense of de- 
pression and disappointment that completely sha- 
dowed his feelings. 

Intent as had been the lad’s observation of his 
employer during all this time, it is a little remark- 
able, that Mr. Everett had not once been con- 
scious of the fact that the boy’s eyes were steadily 
upon him. In fact, he had been, as was usually 
the case, too much absorbed in things concerning 
himself, to notice what was peculiar to another, 
unless the peculiarity were one readily used to his 
own advantage. 

, “‘John,”’ said Mr. Everett, turning suddenly to 
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the boy, and encountering his large, earnest eyes, 
‘take this note around to Mr. Legrand.” 

John sprang to do his bidding; received the 
note, and was off with unusual fleetness. But, 
the door which closed upon his form, did not shut 


‘out the expression of his sober face and humid 


glance from the vision of Mr. Everett. In fact, 
from some cause, tears had sprung to the eyes of 
the musing boy, at the very moment he was 
called upon to render a service; and, quicker than 
usual though his motions were, he had failed to 


{conceal them. 


A new train of thought now entered the broker’s 
mind. This child of his old friend had been taken 


‘into his office from a kind of charitable feeling— 


though of very low vitality. He paid him a couple 
of dollars a week, and thought little more about 
him, or his widowed mother. He had too many 
important interests of his own at stake, to have his 
mind turned aside for a trifling matter like this. 
But, now, as the image of that sad face—for it 
was unusually sad at the moment when Mr. 
Everett looked suddenly towards the boy—lingered 
in his mind, growing every moment more distinct, 
and more touchingly beautiful, many considera- 
tions of duty and humanity were excited. He re- 
membered his old friend, and the pleasant hours 
they had spent together, in years long since passed, 
ere generous feelings had hardened into ice, or 
given place to an all-pervading selfishness. He 
remembered, too, the beautiful girl his friend had 
married, and how proudly that friend presented 
her to their little world as his bride. The lad had 
her large, dark, spiritual eyes—only the light of 


joy had faded therefrom, giving place to a strange 


sadness. 

All this was now present tothe mind of Mr. 
Everett, and though he tried, once or twice, dur- 
ing the boy’s absence, to obliterate these recollec- 
tions, he was unable to do so. 

‘How is your mother, John?” kindly asked the 
broker, when the lad returned from his errand. 

The question was so unexpected, that it con- 
fused him. 

«‘She’s well—thank you, sir. 
well, either—thank you, sir.” 

And the boy’s face flushed, and his eyes suf- 
fused. 

“Not very well, you say?”’ Mr. Everett spoke 
with kindness, and in a tone of interest. “Not 
sick, I hope?” 

“No, sir; not very sick. But—” 

“But what, John,’’ said Mr. Everett, en- 
couragingly. 

‘‘She’s in trouble,” half stammered the boy, 
while the color deepened on his face. 

“Ah, indeed? I’m sorry for that. What is 
the trouble, John?” 

The tears, which John had been vainly striving 
to repress, now gushed over his face, and with a 
boyish shame for the weakness, he turned away 
and struggled for a time with his overmastering 
feelings. 

Mr. Everett was no little moved by so unex- 
pected an exhibition. He waited with a new- 
born consideration for the boy, not unmingled 
with respect, until a measure of calmness was 
restored. 


No—not very 
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“John,’’ he then said, ‘‘if your mother is in 
trouble, it may be in my power to relieve her.”’ 

«<Q, sir!” exclaimed the lad, eagerly, coming 
up to Mr. Everett, and, in the forgetfulness of the 
moment, laying his small hand upon that of his 
employer, ‘‘if you will, you can.” 

Hard indeed would have been the heart that 
could have withstood the appealing eyes lifted by 
John Levering to the face of Mr. Everett. But, 
Mr. Everett had not a hard heart. Love of self 
and the world had encrusted it with indifference 
towards others; but, the crust was now broken 
through. 

«Speak freely, my good lad,” said he, kindly. 
“Tell me of your mother. What is her trouble?”’ 

‘We are very poor, sir.’”? Tremulous and 
mournful was the boy’s voice. ‘‘And mother isn’t 
well. She does all she can; and my wages help 
a little. But, there are three of us children; and 
I am the oldest. None of the rest can earn any- 
thing. Mother couldn’t help getting behind with 
the rent, sir, because she hadn’t the money to pay 
it with. ‘This morning, the man who owns the 
house where we live, came for some money, and 
when mother told him that she had none, he got, 
oh, so angry! and frightened us all. He said, if the 
rent wasn’t paid by to-morrow, he’d turn us all 
into the street. Poor mother! She went to bed 
sick.” 

‘(How much does your mother owe the man?” 
asked Mr. Everett. 

“QO, it’s a great deal, sir. I’m afraid she'll 
never be able to pay it; and I don’t know what 
we'll do.” 

“How much?’ 

«<Fourteen dollars, sir,’’ answered the lad. 

“Ts that all?’? And Mr. Everett thrust his 
hand into his pocket. ‘Here are twenty dollars. 
Run home to your mother, and give them to her 
with my compliments.”’ 

The boy grasped the money eagerly, and, as he 
did so, in an irrepressible burst of gratitude, 
kissed the hand from which he received it. He 
did not speak, for strong emotion choked all ut- 
terance; but Mr. Everett saw his heart in his 
large, wet eyes; and it was overflowing with 
thankfulness. 

“Stay .a moment,” said the broker, as John 
Levering was about passing through the door. 
«Perhaps I had better write a note to your mo-| 
ther.”’ } 

“I wish you would, sir,’’ answered the boy, as) 
he came slowly back. 

A brief note was written, in which Mr. Everett | 
not only offered present aid, but promised, for the } 
sake of old recollections that now were crowding } 
fast upon his mind, to be the widow’s future 
friend. 

For half an hour after the lad departed, the 
broker sat musing, with his eyes upon the floor. , 
His thoughts were clear, and his feelings tranquil. | 
He had made, on that day, the sum of two thou- ; 
sand dollars by a single transaction, but the, 
thought of this large accession to his worldly } 
goods did not give him a tithe of the pleasure he 
derived from the bestowal of twenty dollars. He) 
thought, too, of the three hundred dollars he had 
lost by a misplaced confidence; yet, even as the 
shadow cast from that event began to fall upon’ 


) 
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his heart, the bright face of John Levering was 
conjured up by fancy, and all was sunny again. 

Mr. Everett went home to his family on that 
evening, a cheerful minded man. Why? Not 
because he was richer by nearly two thousand 
dollars. That circumstance would have possessed 
no power to lift him above the shadowed, fretful 
state which the loss of three hundred had pro- 
duced. Why? He had bestowed of his abun- 
dance, and thus made suffering hearts glad; and 
the consciousness of this pervaded his bosom with 
a warming sense of delight. 

Thus it is, that true benevolence carries with 
it, ever a double blessing. Thus it is, that in 
giving, more is often gained than in eager accu- 
mulation, orselfish withholding.— Pictorial Draw- 
ing Room Companion. 


THE BEAUTIFUL. 

[We have this charming composition, from a volume en- 
titled ‘Revelations of the Beautiful,’? by Epwin Henry 
BURRINGTON ] 

Walk with the Beautiful and with the Grand, 

Let nothing on the earth thy feet deter; 
Sorrow may lead thee weeping by the hand, 

But give not all thy bosom thoughts to her: 

Walk with the Beautiful. 


I hear thee say, ‘*The Beautiful! what is it?”? 
O, thou art darkly ignorant! Be sure 
’Tis no long weary road its form to visit, 
For thou can’st make it smile beside thy door: , 
Then love the Beautiful. 


Ay, love it; *tis a sister that will bless, 
And teach thee patience when the heart is 
lonely; 
The angels love it, for they wear its dress, 
And thou art mate a little lower only: 
Then love the Beautiful. 


Sigh for it!—clasp it when ’tis in thy way! 
Be its idolator, as of a maiden! 
Thy parent bent to it, and more than they; 
Be thou its worshipper. Another Eden 
Comes with the Beautiful. 


Some boast its presence in a Grecian face: 
Some, on a favorite warbler of the skies; 
But be not fool’d—where’er thine eye might trace, 
Seeking the Beautiful, it will arise: 
Then seek it every where. 


Thy bosom is its mint, the workmen are 
Thy thoughts, and they must coin for thee be- 
lieving: 
The Beautiful exists in every star, 
Thou makest it so; and art thyself deceiving 
If otherwise thy faith. 


Thou seeth Beauty in the violet’s cup:— 
I’ll teach thee miracles! Walk on this heath, 
And say to the neglected flower, “Look up 
And be thou Beautiful!” If thou hast faith 
It will obey thy word. 


One thing I warn thee: bow no knee to gold; 
Less innocent it makes the guileless tongue, 
It turns the feelings prematurely old; 
And they who keep their best affections young, 
Best love the Beautiful! 
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SKETCHES OF TRAVEL.—No. 
BY THOS. E. VAN BEBBER. 
CONTINUATION OF THE PEDESTRIAN EXCUR- 
SION FROM PARIS TO BRUSSELS. 

Like chicken-cocks, whose toes have been 
somewhat frost-bitten, we all three trod after a 
very gingerly fashion, across the four dawbridges, 
through the four strongly-guarded gates, and 
over the four profound moats, which, in union 
with many ramparts, bastions and fortifica- 
tions, have obtained for the little town of Pe- 
ronne the name of La Pucelle. We had that 
day walked nearly 30 miles, and I must confess, 
the soles of our feet were blistered to an extent 
which was far from being comfortable. But the 
great Northern enchanter had thrown around the 
spot the charm of his unrivalled genius, and as 
we limped (in spite of every effort to the con- 
trary) into its dark old streets, we thought more 
of Charles, the Bold, of Burgundy, and of the 
crafty Louis XI., than of the moving men and 
women we saw around us. 

Peronne stands in a flat country, and is sur- 
rounded by green meadows, some of which are 
so moist as to be almost marshy. ‘It has not 
quite 4000 inhabitants, and is one of those little 
fortified towns built for the defence of a neigh- 
boring frontier. 

From Peronne to Cambrai is only six leagues, 
but as we had walked so far the day before, we, 
with one consent, came to the conclusion that the 
whole distance was too great for feet, in the con- 
dition in which were ours. We travelled that 
day no farther than Fins. Blistered feet are no- 
thing to boast of; every step we took convinced 
us of the folly of overtasking the powers of na- 
ture. I know a man on the top of the Alleghany 
mountains, who having started on foot for the 
far West, halted for one night on the spot where 
he now lives, and never advanced beyond it. 
This happened, as he has informed me, more than 
forty years ago, and yet his feet still refuse to 
bear him further. 

Ours bore us after the long walk just alluded 
to, eighteen miles in a day and a half. We 
reached Cambrai to dinner. We found this 
place constructed much after the fashion of Pe- 
ronne, but nearly five times as large. It, too, 
has a quadruple array of moats, barriers and 
bridges, and, to an inexperienced eye, looks as 
though it should be impregnable. It, too, has 
been sanctified by the touch of genius. Yes 
within that fourfold girdle of formidable defences, 
behind all those bastions and half-moons and 
complicated horn-work, lived and wrote one of 
the sweetest and most peaceful spirits ever sent 
by Heaven to be a blessing to humanity. In 1695 
Fenelon became archbishop of Cambrai. The} 
facade of the palace, in which he once resided, is | 
still shown to the traveller, with a Latin inscrip- | 
tion above the door, well suited to his amiable} 
disposition, ‘‘A gladio pax.” A beautiful tomb 
has been erected over his remains, in the Cathe- | 
dral; it is adorned with a statue in white marble, } 
and contains reliefs illustrative of his life and} 
labors. 

Eenelon can never be classed among the great. 
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epic poets, but he came as near to becoming one 
as the nature of his language, and the fact of his 
having written in prose, vould permit. Want- 
ing the swing, the impetus and the buoyancy im- 
parted by verse, he is wanting in the true afflatus 
and inspiration of the highest poetry. His genius 
was ostrich-like, and had good legs but very 
short and imperfect pinions. The six feet of the 
ancient heroic measure may with more propriety 
be called its six wings, of which, like the six 
wings of the seraphim of Isaiah, if four are used 
for veiling or covering, two are ever ready for the 
most daring flight. 

Yet, with all its comparative flatness, the pious 
archbishop’s prose epic will ever remain a noble 
monument of his genius. Through all the suc- 
cessive waves of literature which have rolled 
over France and Europe since it was written, we 
can still see it gleaming like a temple of spotless 
marble, even as the fishermen in the Lago di 
Guarda are said to behold the battlements and 
towers of gorgecus palaces far below the surface 
of the waters. And if ever there shall happen a 
strong ebb-tide in the ocean of literature, that 
pure and symmetrical temple will once more rise 
in all its beauty above the retiring waves, as once 
did, according to the old legend, the temple which 
upsyrung from the spot which first received the 
body of the drowned St. Clement, and which, on 
the first anniversary of his death, appeared to 
view above the sinking billows. 

The next day we travelled a distance of 18 
miles to Donay, across the same flat and unin- 
teresting country. The town contains nothing of 
any note. But as the next day we approached 
within a mile or two of the city of Lille, we were 
saluted with a spectacle such as I have never 
seen elsewhere. Hundreds upon hundreds of 
windmills were beheld revolving in every direc- 
tion over the plain as far as the eye could pene- 
trate. They looked like a battalion of winged 
giants, and as they rattled their huge pinions in 
the wind, we could scarcely lead ourselves to be- 
lieve they were not alive. There was at one time 
a strong breeze which made them move with a 
velocity that caused us to feel giddy while gazing 
at them. An imagination less romantic than 
that of Don Quixote might easily have traced in 
them some resemblance to a marshalled army. 
They are used principally for the manufacture of 
lamp oil from a species of plant which grows in 
great profusion in the neighborhood, and is called 
in French ‘‘colza,”—rape-seed. 

After remaining one day at Lille we passed on 
to Belgium, which is distant only 12 miles. 
About noon of the next day we crossed a bridge 
over the river Lys, and found ourselves suddenly 
among a new race of people, differing in appear- 
ance, in language, and in customs. [ could not 
but compare it with the sensation I had once ex- 
perienced when in entering the British Channel, 
from the open sea, we reached a point at which 
we exchanged a blue for a greenish-colored sur- 
face. 

We entered Belgium at the frontier town of 
Menin. It was the first Sunday after the birth 
of a Belgian prince, and was celebrated by the 
inhabitants as a day of féte. Hundreds of flags 
floated from the windows of the houses. Every- 
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thing we saw bore for us the charm of novelty, 
and we, in turn, were considered as novel objects 
by the inhabitants. There was in this respect a 
mutual interchange of pleasure. Such staring, 
and such merriment! I passed that day many a 
Fremish maiden whose face was so brimful of 
health and jollity, that the bare crook of my 
little finger was sufficient to brighten it into a 
laugh, so hearty and communicative, thatit would 
spread like a flash among her rosy companions, 
until there was nothing but tittering and joyous- 
ness on all sides of us. 

We dined at the principal hotel with a merry 
set of fellows, who sometimes spoke French and 
Sometimes Flemish. The dinner was much more 
plentiful, the soup more greasy, and, what may 
appear singular, the people much more loquacious 
than in France. 1 was amused with an observa- 
tionof one of the company in relation to the 
origin of the Flemish language. I asked him if 
it did not resembie the German, to which he re- 
plied, ‘No, sir. It resembles no other language 
under the sun. Long after the building of the 
tower of Babel, some one happened to tread on 
the nose of a toad-frog, and out sprung the 
Flemish language.”’ 

After dinner, we again strapped on our knap- 
sacks, and pursued our way to Courtray, distant 
seven miles. We found the country much more 
pleasing and beautiful than that of France; it 
was like stepping from a field into a garden. For 
the first time since leaving Paris we were saluted 
with the pleasing spectacle of neat little farm- 
houses, all white except the roof, which was of 
red tile, and really standing off in the open coun- 
try, surrounded by blooming gardens. The 
country itself is as level as can well be imagined 
But we were most of all pleased with the sight 
of the red-cheeked Flemish girls, who never 
failed to regard us with sly side-glances, which 
were always followed by bursts of uncontrollable 
laughter, as though they found infinite amuse- 
ment in something about our appearance. We 
frequently observed by the road-side little pot- 
houses with queer Flemish inscriptions above the 
door, such as ‘‘Ilier verkoopt man guten Drank,” 
“Hier verkoopt man Drank und Esswaaren,”’ 
“Hier logiert man te Perdt en te Voet.”’ An- 
other thing which struck us, was numerous hand- 
boards stuck up by the way-side to mark the 
spot where persons had been killed by a fall from 
a horse, or had been run over by @ wagon, con- 
taining an account of the circumstances, and 
always ending with the words, ‘Bid voor die 
ziele,’’ i. e. ‘pray for the soul.” 

When we entered Courtray, we found the 
streets crowded with happy people, who were 
celebrating, at the same time, the Sabbath and 
the birth of an infant prince. In all the streets 
were seen girls and grown women jumping the 


rope, all leaping and kicking about at a rate) 
After supper, we had fire- } 
‘a certain Belgian officer, of dimifutive stature, 


which astonished us. 
works in the main square. The moon, at that 
time near the zenith, as she passed slowly from 
behind the tracery of an old Gothic tower, never 


beamed upon a scene of greater joyousness. | 


Chimes began to peal from the church belfries, 


bright eyes were seen sparkling from the bottom , 


of deep hoods and dark mantillas, articles of 
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costume which had been introduced by the 
Spaniards when they were masters of the Low 
Countries. Hissing squibs commenced wreath- 
ing and spitting fire in the very centre of the 
crowd, whereupon arose shouts and peals of 
laughter, the boys hallooed, and the fat beauties 
of Flanders made their plump legs spin even 
more rapidly than when they had been jumping 
the rope; but no sooner was the sputter over, 
than they would immediately rally and return 
with undiminished merriment to the charge. The 
moonlight, the shadows cast by antique Gothic 
buildings, the tall sharp roofs, the quaint gable- 
ends, all these in strange union with living out- 
bursts$of mirth, and an indescribable kind of 
low-country drollery, formed a combination of 
the romantic and the comic such as I had never 
before witnessed. 

In the church of St. Martin, which we visited 
the next morning, we saw a group of suppliants 
of both sexes kneeling with outspread hands and 
penitential countenances before three miserable 
waxen images which stood behind an iron grate 
with a parcel of tallow candles smoking and 
flaring beneath them. We saw a fat Virgin 
Mary with a rubicund full-moon face, enveloped 
in the folds of a Spanish mantilla. All over the 
church were fixed little ‘tis-but boxes,”’ having 
on them various Flemish inscriptions, such as 
‘-Offerblock,”’ “Gif den voor den Armen,”’ “Vas- 
tenblock,’’ &c., &c.—the first meaning a box of 
offering, the second ‘Give then to the poor,” the 
third, ‘* Vastenblock,’’ requires some explanation. 
Any one who during the season of Lent finds his 
gastric juice getting the better of him (and this 
is more apt to be the case among the eupeptic 
Belgians than with most other nations) may, by 
duly depositing a small sum of silver in the said 
‘*-Vastenblock,’”’ purchase for himself full right, 
claim, and title, to eat during the whole period 
just as much meat boiled, stewed, or roasted, as 
he may think proper—showing that among this 
laughter-loving race of ‘‘bon-vivants,” even su- 
perstition itself, usually so repulsive and de- 
grading, assumes an air of easy good-nature. 

Two days more brought us to the renowned 
city of Ghent. Entering the birth-place of 
Charles V., through the beautiful gate of Cour- 
tray, we were as much struck with the queer old 
houses we saw on either side of us as the inhabi- 
tants appeared to be with our travelling habili- 
ments. ‘hus staring and stared at, we walked 
past the venerable church of St. Nicolas, and, 
arriving at the public square, looked around us 
for a suitable hotel. We selected that of Vienne, 
glad to find a place where we could be relieved 
at the same time of our burdens and of the pry- 
ing curiosity of the people. 

Nor did we repent of our choice. The “salle- 
a-manger” of that hotel was as good as a 
theatre. Here was a medley of all languages and 
of all nations. Among the dramatis persone was 


who rarely failed to make his appearance every 
night for the purpose of playing otf his airs before 
the company. He was a military homunculus 
about the size of a smallish boy of twelve, with 
flaming red mustache and a ‘‘front like Mars to 
threaten and command;” in short, a {it subject 
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for Queen Mab to play her fantastic tricks upon, 
and one who was ever seeking ‘‘a bubble reputa- 
tion’’ at an imaginary ‘‘cannon’s mouth.”” More 
than once did I see him turn the dining-table into 
a battle-field, and, using a plate to represent a 
besieged city. he would draw up his plan of at- 
tack with a skill and boldness that would not have 
disgraced Napoleon himself. It was a rare treat 
to see the little fellow fume, and strut, and swell, 
and twirl his mustachios, and take towns and 
defeat armies. And often as I had heard of the 
‘braves Belges,’”’ I now came to the conclusion 
that this was surely the bravest of the brave. 
Another character, whose conversation we had 
the benefit of hearing every night, made a pro- 
found impression upon transient visitors, but a 
very shallow one upon guests of a week’s stand- 
ing. His little head was more than filled by about 
a dozen good things which he was perpetually 
bringing out in all companies and upon all occa- 
sions. It was amusing to watch the artful man- 
ner in which he led the conversation into the track 
of one of his regular fire-works. Every night we 
had the same brilliant explosions. According to 
his own account of himself his versatility of genius 
was only equalled by its amazing depth and ex- 
cellence. ‘I paint,” he said, ‘in oil,in water- 
colors, on porcelain, on wood, al fresco—but I do 
it merely for amusement.”’ ‘Voila, mon gout,” 
he continued, taking out a miniature from his 
pocket, which was set in a handsome case; 
“Voila, comme il est bien fait. Voila la belle 
tournure de la poitrine, la harmonie et la faicheur 
des coleurs! Voile mon gout!” He had no sooner 
put up his painting than he hastened to assure us 
that he was an equal adept in poetry, in proof of 
which he repeated a score of good-for-nothing 
verses, in which most common-place thoughts 
were dressed up in all the pomp of Alexandrines; 
being particularly careful as he went along to 
point out the most felicitous expressions, which, 
of course, were always the /east bombastic, and to 
make long commentaries upon the beauty of com- 
parisons which had only commenced to be thread- 


bare a little before the time of Noah. But he’ 


was also an excellent prose-writer, and could re- 
peat from memory more than one article which 
he had furnished for the newspapers. Add to 
this that he was a performer upon several instru- 
ments of music, and to cap the climax, was an 
infidel, a free-thinker, and a scoffer at all esta- 
blished institutions. 

During the week we remained in Ghent, a 
strong easterly wind, always the coldest in Bel- 
gium, kept such an incessant bluster as to cause 
all the wind-mills in the vicinity of the city to 
flap and rattle their huge wings as if about every 
moment to soar among the clouds. This imparted 
an appearance of motion and fluctuation to the 
monotonous flatness of the level country around, 
which made a peep into the open fields quite ex- 
citing. And after wandering through the dark, 
crooked streets, with their quaint old houses, and 
passing beyond any of the suburbs, the landscape 
looked wild and ghostly, the ideas of the beholder 
were thrown intoa strange state of pleasing bewil- 
derment, spirits seemed careering on every blast, 
and invisible wierd sisters dancing by daylight 
across the windy flats. It seemed to me as 
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‘pounds, the largest of course being below. 
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though hurricane after hurricane was rolling land- 
ward from the stormy billows of the Baltic, bear- 
ing on its breath the spirits of ship-wrecked mari- 
ners, and mustering its troops of spectres from 
the haunted platform of Elsinore. 

Such were our wild outside accompaniments: 
and the winds piped us into the proper mood and 
tune for relishing heartily all that we saw and 
heard within. Oh, those delightful Easter cari- 
lons, those midnight chimes which resounded 
from the antique belfry, of which more anon, 
and which vibrated through every winding, sha- 
dowy street, over every sharp sky-piercing roof, 
and trembled through the walls of every tall old 
dwelling, arousing the sleepers with the most en- 
chanting melody that ever yet changed the visions 
of sleep into waking reveries still more delightful. 
Yes, during the nights of Easter, Saturday and 
Sunday, the hours, the half-hours and the quar- 
ters, were ushered in by the music of those sweet 
bells, which to my untutored ears imparted a 
pleasure such as I had never before experienced 
mfro melody, and the impression of which never 
can fade from memory. Never than those two 
nights did the Wizard Fancy unroll his shifting 
panoramas to more advantage, or call up his elfin 
masques to the sound of more delicious accom- 
paniments. Some of the tunes were opera tunes, 
some exquisite snatches of old church music, and 
some so much resembled the chant of priests 
echoing from some distant cloister, that 1t was 
with difficulty we could persuade ourselves that 
the sounds were merely instrumental. 

In olden times, among the privileges of a cor- 
porated town in Flanders, was the right of having 
a belfry, from whose top could be seen the ap- 
proach of an enemy, and the ringing of whose 
bell was used to summon the citizens to arms. 
Ghent has one of these belfries, which is both an- 
tique and curious. It is surmounted by a large 
brazen dragon with wings, which is said to have 
been taken from Constantinople, and which turn- 
ing on a pivot with the varying wind serves the 
inhabitants as a weathercock. This monster 
presents an appearance not a little grotesque, 
whether you see his tortuous and scaly tail, or 


his gaping mouth, from which he launches a sharp 


and forked tongue. As early as the 14th century, 

an enormous bell was placed here, with the fol- 

lowing inscription:— 

¢‘Mein nam ist Roland; als ik klippe, den ist 
brandt, 


’ As ik luyde, den ist storm in Flaenderland.” « 


“My name is Roland; when Iring, there is fire, 
When I toll, thereis tempest in the land of Flan- 
ders.”? 


For in those strange old times, it was believed 
that a storm could be hushed into silence by the 
voice of a bell. 

We had the pleasure of ascending this ancient 
bell-tower, and of examining the mechanism by 
which the music is produced. It is furnished 
with 28 bells ranged in circles, which lessen in 
circumference as they ascend. The bells them- 
selves are said to vary from 55 to 600 (French) 
Thus 
constructed, it forms an object which is nearly as 
pleasing to the sight as it is melodious to the ear. 
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Most airily the eye runs round the musical rings 
from below upwards; and even when they are 
silent, the fancy imparts to them a music of its 
own, which mounts spirally towards Heaven, and 
floats above the loftiest clouds. What if it could 
be played upon by angel bell-ringers? 

History tells us that when Charles V. was born 
in Ghent, his birth was celebrated by a féte both 
new and curious. A gallery of cords was con- 
structed in such a manner as to extend from the 
top of the said belfry to the tower of the church 
of St. Nicolas; distance of between two and 
three hundred yards. On this, during the day, 


the inhabitants could enjoy wrial promenades, : 


and at night a splendid illumination of lanterns 
and fire-works. On that occasion the brazen 
dragon on the top of the belfry, was surrounded 
by vessels of blazing pitch, and what was more 
wonderful still, the monster himself was by some 
skilful contrivance made to launch forth fire-balls 
and sky-rockets, not only from his mouth, but 
(horrible dictu) also from his tail—looking, no 
doubt, as if the celebrated dragon which was, 
whilome, killed by St. George, or the no less cele- 
brated one of Rhodes, had suddenly come to life, 
and in flying over the city of Ghent, had alighted 
upon the belfry, and had set himself to work to 
spit and squirt fire for the amusement of the merry 
citizens. 

Thus fantastically do the inhabitants of these 
flat countries often mount above the dead level 
around them, and walking on airy cords above 
the roofs of their tallest houses, startle the dull 
night with fiery apparitions, in which the sublime 
is strangely blended with the ludicrous. And it is 
from such sportive little incidents as this that we 
can often form a better idea of the spirit of a par- 
ticular epoch or people than from the more 
weighty affairs of peace and war, and the more 
complimated developments of politics. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO BOTANY. 


BY HARLAND COULTAS. 


It was proved by the simple experiment of the 
incineration of a plant, or its reduction to ashes 
in the flame of a lamp or candle, that the greater 
part of its substance is derived from the at- 
mosphere. ‘This is evident from the small 
amount of ash or inorganic matter left after its 
incineration. Hence some plants live altogether 
on air. This is the case with the Tillandna Us- 
noeides, or long moss pendant from the branches 
of the live-oak or long-leaved pine, in the south- 
ern United States, and with the Epiphytes or air- 
plants of tropical regions. These plants derive 
all their support from the atmosphere and com- 
mon rain water, which contains, of course, a 
small portion of inorganic matter. That this is 
really the case, and that the trees on which they 
grow are mere points of attachment, and not 
sources of food, is proved by the fact that they 
may be artificially attached to any substance 
whatever, as, for instance, to the rafters of the 
hot-house or stove in which they are kept, when 
they will grow with an equal amount of vigor 
and luxuriance. All that is necessary in order 
to effect the culture of epiphytes is a warm, moist 


‘ atmosphere similar to that of their native climate, 
| into which they may send down their roots. 

' «Inthe experimental garden at Edinburg,”’ 
‘ says Professor Balfour, ‘‘Mr. James M’Nab has 
‘cultivated various plants, as strelitzia, augusta, 
currants, gooseberries, &c., without any addition 
‘of soil, and semply suspended in the air, with a 
| supply of water kept up by the capillary attion 
‘of a worsted thread. Some of the plants have 
‘flowered and ripened fruits. These experiments 
show that the atmosphere and rain-water contain 
‘all the ingredients requisite for the life of some 
| plants.” 

These four elementary bodies, carbon, oxygen, 
hydrogen and nitrogen, supplied in the form of 
carbonic acid, water, and ammonia, are the prin- 
cipal constituents of all plants, and form their 
organic and combustible part. 

Deficiency of inorganic matter, however, in- 
‘jures the growth of plants. For though compa- 

ratively small in quantity the presence of this in- 
organic matter in the tissues of plants, seems to 
be absolutely necessary to the healthy discharge 
of their functions. ° 
That certain plants derive the greater part of 
| their food from the atmosphere, affords an ex- 
‘ planation of that process by which nature changes 
the barren rock into the fertile soil. The first 
| plants which clothe the surface of newly-formed 
coral reefs, or of our common rocks, are lichens 
‘and mosses, plants which derive the greater part, 
‘if not the whole of their nutriment, from the at- 
mosphere. The lichens make their appearance 
on the rock, first in their lower and pulverulent 
forms, and after successive generations of these 
have flourished and decayed, the higher foliaceous 
or arborescent developments of lichens manifest 
themselves, Now, plants can only rise to a 
height in proportion to the quantities of food 
afforded; and lichens and mosses, the first deni- 
zens of the rock, are plants of very humble 
growth, and exceedingly simple structure, con- 
sisting of, comparatively speaking, only a few 
‘éells. These lowly, yet beautiful plants, are the 
‘starting point of the vegetable creation, and the 
instruments by which carbon is taken from the 
atmosphere, and fertilizing principles extracted 
from every falling shower and passing breeze, 
‘which they deposit on the rock on which they 
‘finally decay. It is by the growth and decay of 
successive generations of these plants that the 
humus is formed, which furnishes a foothold for 
{the growth of grasses, ferns, and more highly 
‘organized plants, until at last that once barren 
‘rock is converted into a luxuriant soil, from 
which spring all the varieties of vegetation found 
in the fertile meadow, the tangled thicket, and 
the widely extended forest. And when nature 
has thus provided the means for the support of 
animal life, it soon makes its appearance. A 
thousand insects, (those little crumbs of ani- 
mated clay) flutter from flower to flower, or wan- 
ton in the sunbeam; the birds of the air sing 
amongst the branches of the forest, which re- 
sounds with cries of innumerable kinds of wild 
animals. Finally, man comes to take possession, 
and life reaches its highest stage of development. 
Thus, though nothing would at first seem more 
unreasonable than that there should be any con- 
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nection subsisting between the growth of lichens 
and mosses on the rock, and the development of 
the highly organized body of man, yet science 
shows that these two extremes of living nature 
are physically and organically connected with 
each other. There is, clearly, throughout the 
whole of the organic creation, a connected sys- 
tem of mutual dependency. There is no such a 
thing in nature as a useless weed. Those useless 
weeds, when examined, are found to be a beauti- 
ful pile of matter borrowed from the atoms of 
the earth and air, and united together by the ope- 
ration of natural laws for a little space of time. 
Each lowly moss and lovely flower is slowly 
evolved from inorganic matter, and performs its 
part in the ever-shifting scenery of life: it either 
becomes incorporated, as food, into the body of 
some animal; or, if it escapes uninjured, and re- 
tains its condition as a plant, then is it a living 
mechanism, built up by nature, for the purpose 
of extracting from the wandering wind and the 
falling rain-drop, principles of fertility which 
finally result in the evolution of life in its highest 
and most resplendent forms. 
A WANT OF HOMES. 


BY LINA BELL. 


One of the features of the times is a want of 
homes; not of places to live in, for never were 
they provided more luxuriously. To build a fine 
house is a reigning mania, but to dwell in it, to 
enjoy it, is one of the last ideas that enters the 
mind of the owner, so crowded is it with others, 
that hurry him from home as fast as though he were 
in danger of being burned, if he remained one 
hour longer than sleeping and eating required. 
What a different thing are his hurried visits to 
the idea of dwelling!—that fond lingering in 
scenes beloved, that loatheness to depart, that 
drawing towards a spot where dwell the hearts 
that constitute the true idea of home. The de- 
velopment of this idea gives man the higher sub- 
lunary happiness, the full fruition of which is 
promised us in Heaven. For no mind can 
imagine or desire for itself anything beyond a 
happy home for eternity, ever which presides an 
universal Father. 

A heart that has the true home idea must haye 
a tendency ever towards good. That idea con- 
sists in the internal arrangement altogether, a 
development of only the tine feelings of the 
heart—its affections. Business, fashion, folly, 
vice, are head and hand, not heart work, and 
only when its feelings are stifled can they rule 
over us. A woman of fashion is eminently heart- 
less. A man absorbed entirely in business shows 
few evidences of the expression, sometimes even, 
of the existence of those feelings. The external, 
from which no true happiness can be derived, ex- 
cept as it ministers to the internal, receives the 
whole energy of the mind; all time is devoted to 
it, to the entire abrogation of all duties connected 
with the internal. This evil is becoming of 
greater weight every day. ‘My business to at- 
tend to”’ is considered excuse sufficient for man’s 
neglect of even his duty to God, and few would 
not accept it as good, for not performing, or en- 
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tirely setting aside, the watching over and de- 
veloping a good, or repressing an evil tendency 
in the character of a child, by a father, great and 
fearful as the consequences of this neglect may 
be to society. Although the result is visited on 
the offender, the real culprit is pitied for having 
such a son, and the son is reproached for not fol- 
lowing in the footsteps of so exemplary a parent. 
But what a parent had he!—A parent of his na- 
tural life; but who can he claim as father in 
the development of his inner being? With the 
germs of all good and all evil, what repression 
was placed on the evil?—what education, what 
expansion provided for the good? And yet is not 
this a father’s duty; and what greater exists? 

Not content with the large proportion of their 
time given to their legitimate business, the few 
hours left from it are rarely devoted to meeting 
this great responsibility. ‘‘This society needs a 
director,” or that convention a secretary, &c., 
which, with visits to places of amusement, for re- 
laxation from the strain that constant devotion 
to business makes necessary, and it will not be 
hazarding much to say that the majority of busi- 
ness men are as little in their homes as the resi- 
dents of an hotel. 

Many men, who will not allow their sons to 
wear a shabby pair of boots, know not how 
shabby those sons’ characters may be. It is a 
fact that will bear proof, that a large majority of 
the sons of men who have amassed the largest 
fortunes, are, considering their advantages to ac- 
quire learning, inferior to those of men who have 
not been so outwardly prosperous. They are 
less respectful, less attached to their parents, and 
seem to consider them what they have consti- 
tuted themselves, simple suppliers of their wants. 
In feelings, they remain what they always have 
been—strangers. And what more can they ex- 
pect? ‘‘Bread cast upon the waters will return 
after many days,” bitter or sweet, as it is sown. 
Would it not be as well to look in this direction 
when seeking for some of the ‘‘evils of society?”’ 
How can a man have the true home feeling who 
has never had one? The ease with which men 
separate home ties, to go to distant lands in 
search of gold, shows they never have been very 
strong. 

It is no wonder that our most distinguished 
men have been the sons of farmers. Their occu- 
pations call them forth with the dawn; they 
take their sons with them. The words from their 
lips are words of wisdom. They teach them to do. 
As the curtain of night falls, theirsteps tend home- 
ward. At their firesides, with their children around 
them, who can tell what amount of wisdom they 
learn from their fathers? I would put the teach- 
ings of that chair against the highest in the uni- 
versity; and experience has proved that scholars, 
who received their elementary education there, 
have taken the highest honors in the nation. Ye 
then, who have sought gold and found it, rear an 
altar to the household gods, and pay some of the 
devotion to them you have in its acquisition, and 
sg may taste the pleasure of a “‘sweet home.” 

fe who areon that voyage, dashing over every 
wave that opposes, bursting every bubble that 
dances lightly beside you, unheeding the soft 
breath of affection, and sighing only for the gale 
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of prosperity—pause in your headlong career, and 
remember that the fulfilment of one imposed 
duty will never exonerate you from the responsi- 
bility of many existing ones, whose consequences 
will reach to eternity. 





LAST MOMENTS OF “L. E. L.” 


A degree of mystery has hung: around the 
death of this lamented poetess. In the year 
1838, as our readers are aware, Miss Landon 
was married to Captain Maclean, the Governor 
of Cape Coast Castle. She had scarcely been 
two months in Africa, when she was found dead 
in her room, with a bottle of prussic acid at her 
side. This mysterious and tragic circumstance 
is fully explained in the following extract from a 
review, in an English paper, of a late work by 
Captain Cruickshank upon his residence in 
Southern Africa:— 

Few passages in the personal history of modern 
literature have been more discussed than the va- 
rious circumstances connected with the sudden 
death of this popular favorite, and, as the pub- 
lished information on the subject before the pub- 
lic is neither ample in amount nor unimpeachable 
in character, we avail ourselves of such new 
lights as Mr. Cruickshank may afford us. His 
means of knowledge were, in any case, first-rate. 
He speaks of himself ‘‘as one who had the hap- 
piness of seeing a good deal of this accomplished 
lady, upon the coast, who enjoyed and keenly 
felt the fascinations of her society, who only ten 
hours before her death had sat and listened with 
a rapt attention to her brilliant sallies of wit and 
feeling, who was present at the investigations 
consequent upon her sudden death, whose eyes were 
the last to rest upon those rigid features so recently 
beaming with all the animating glow of a fine 
intelligence, and who, with a sorrowful heart, 
saw her consigned to her narrow resting place. 
*  *  * I will endeavor to place in its true 
light a short account of her too brief sojourn in 
Africa.” 

When Mrs. Maclean arrived at Cape Coast, 
there was no European lady then at the 
settlement, and her husband was in very bad 
health. Mr. Cruickshank was also ill. An in- 
vitation to visit the governor and his wife found 
him in bed, and it was some days before he could 
venture out to the castle. “I sent in my name by 
the servant, and, immediately after, Mrs. Mac- 
lean came to the hall, and welcomed me. I was 
hurried away to his bed-room, Mrs. Maclean say- 
ing. as she tripped through the long gallery, «You 
are a privileged person, Mr. Cruickshank, for I 
can assure, it is not every one that is admitted 
here.’ I took a seat by the side of his bed, upon | 
which Mrs. Maclean sat down, arranging the | 
clothes about her husband in the most affection- | 
ate manner, and receiving ample compensations | 
for her attentions by a very sweet and expressive | 
smile of thankfulness. We thus sat and chatted | 
together for some hours, Mrs. Maclean laughingly | 
recounting her experience of roughing it in Africa, | 
and commenting, with the greatest good-humor | 
and delight, upon what struck her as the oddities | 
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porary bed, which had been made for her on the 
floor, and said Mr. Maclean’s sufferings had been 
so great for some nights, that the little sleep 
which she had got had been taken there. I de- 
clined to occupy an apartment in the castle, but 
promised to call daily, during my stay in Cape 
Coast, to pass a few hours with them.” 

We pass over the daily record of social inter- 
‘course. Mr. Cruickshank was about to return 
to England for his health. Mrs. Maclean was 
employed in writing sketches of Scott’s heroines, 
for the Book of Beauty, and as she sometimes 
found it difficult to fix her thoughts on a particu- 
lar subject, ‘‘she seemed to have some alarm that 
the climate was affecting her.”’ 

Mr. Cruickshank writes:—‘‘As the day drew 
near for my departure, she oecupied herself more 
and more in writing to her friends in England. 
It had been arranged that the vessel] should sail 
on the forenoon of the 16th of October, and I 
agreed to dine and spend the evening of the 15th 
with the governor and his lady. It was in every 
respect a night to be remembered. * * * * 
At eleven o'clock I rose to leave. It was a fine 
clear night, and she strolled into the gallery, 
where we walked for halfan hour. Mr. Maclean 
joined us for a few minutes, but not liking the 
night air, in his weak state, he returned to the 
parlor. 
of the heavens in those latitudes at night, and 
said it was when looking at the moon and the 
stars that her thoughts oftenest reverted to home. 
She pleased herself with thinking that the eyes 
of some beloved friend might be turned in the 
same direction, and that she had thus established 
a medium of communication for all that heart 
wished to express. ‘But you must not,’ she said, 
‘think me a foolish, moon-struck lady. I some- 
times think of these things oftener than I should, 
and your departure for England has called upa 
world of delightful associations. You will tell 
M. F., however, that I am not tired yet. He told 
me I should return by the vessel that brought me 
out; but I knew he would be mistaken.’ We 
joined the governor in the parlor. I bade them 
good night, promising to cal] in the morning to 
bid them adieu. I never saw her in life again.” 

At breakfast, next day, Mr. Cruickshank was 
alarmed by a summons. ‘‘You are wanted at the 
castle; Mr. Maclean is dead!” said the messenger. 
Hiurrying to the castle, he found that it was not 
Mr. but Mrs. Maclean—whom he had left the 
previous night so well—was no more. ‘Never,”’ 
he says, “shall I forget the horror-stricken ex- 
pression of Mr. Maclean's countenance. We en- 
tered the room where all that was mortal of poor 
‘L. E. L.’ was stretched upon the bed. Dr. Cob- 
bold rose up from a close examination of her face, 
and told us all was over; she was beyond re- 
covery. My heart would not believe it. It 
seemed impossible that she, from whom I had 
parted not many hours ago, so full of life and 
energy, could beso suddenly struck down. I seized 
her hand, and gazed upon her face. The expres- 
sion was calm and meaningless. Her eyes were 
open, fixed, and protruding.” 

An inquest was immediately held. ‘All that 
could be elicited, upon the strictest investigation, 


in such a state of society. She pointed to a tem- | was simply this:—It appeared that she had risen, 





She was much struck with the beauty ' 
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and left her husband’s bedroom about seven 
o’clock in the morning, and proceeded to her own 
dressing-room, which was up a short flight of 
stairs, and entered by a separate door from that 
leading to the bedroom. Before proceeding to 
dress, she had occupied herself an hour and a 
half in writing letters. She then called her ser- 
vant, Mrs. Bailey, and sent her to a store-room 
to fetch some pomatum. Mrs. Bailey was absent 
only a few minutes. When she returned, she 


found difficulty in opening the door, on account 


of a weight which appeared to be pressing against 
it. This she discovered to be the body of her 
mistress. She pushed it aside, and found that 
she was senseless. She immediately called Mr. 
Maclean. Dr. Cobbold was sent for: but from 
the first moment of the discovery of the body on 
the floor, there had not appeared any symptoms 
of life. Mrs. Bailey further asserted that she 
had found a small phial in the hand of the de- 
ceased, which she removed, and placed upon the 
toilet-table. Mrs. Maclean had appeared well 
when she sent her to fetch the pomatum. She 
had observed in her no appearance of unhappi- 
ness. Mr. Maclean stated that his wife had left 
him about seven o’clock in the morning, and that 
he had never seen her again in life. When he 
was called to her dressing-room, he found her 
dead upon the floor. After some time, he ob- 
served a small phial upon the toilet-table, and 
asked Mrs. Bailey where it had come from. She 
told him that she found it in Mrs. Maclean's 
hand. This phial had contained Scheele’s pre- 
paration of prussic acid. His wife had been in 
the habit of using it for severe fits or spasms, to 
which she was subject. She had made use of it 
once on the passage from England, to his know- 
ledge. He was greatly averse to her having such 
a dangerous medicine, and wished to throw it 
overboard. She entreated him not to do so, as she 
must die without it. There had been no quarrel 
nor unkindness between him and his wife. 

‘Dr. Cobbold, who had been requested to make 
a post-mortem examination, did not consider it 
at all necessary to do so, as he felt persuaded she 
had died by prussic acid. He was led to this 
conclusion from the appearance of the eyes of the 
deceased; and he believed he could detect the 
smell of the prussic acid about her person. My 
own evidence proved that I had parted from Mr. 
and Mrs. Maclean at a very late hour on the 
evening before, and that they appeared then 
upon the happiest terms with each other. There 
was found upon her writing-desk a letter not yet 
folded, which she had written that morning, the ink 
of which was scarcely dry at the time of the dis- 
covery of her death. This letter was read at the 
inquest. It was for Mrs. Fagan upon whom she 
had wished me to call. It was written in a 
cheerful spirit, and gave no indication of unhap- 
piness. In the postscript—the last words she 
ever wrote—she recommended me to the kind at- 
tentions of her friend. With the evidence before 
them, it was impossible for the jury to entertain 
for one instant the idea that the unfortunate lady 
had wilfully destroyed herself. On the other 
hand, considering the evidence respecting the 
phial, her habit of making use of this dangerous 
medicine, and the decided opinion of the doctor, 
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that her death was caused by it, it seemed 
equally clear that they must attribute her death 
to this cause. Their verdict, therefore, was, that 
‘she died from an overdose of Scheele’s prepara- 
tion of prussic acid, taken inadvertently.’ Mr. 
Cruickshank concurred in this verdict at the 
time, but since his arrival in England he has 
found reason ‘‘to doubt of its correctness.”? He 
now entertains the opinion that death was caused 
by ‘‘some sudden affection of the heart.” 

We refrain from any comment on either facts 
or opinions, and will content ourselves with add- 
ing a picture of the last scene of all, from an 
eye-witness:—“In those warm latitudes, inter- 
ment follows death with a haste which often 
cruelly shocks the feelings. Mrs. Maclean was 
buried the same evening, within the precincts of 
the castle. Mr. Topp read the funeral service, 
and the whole of the residents assisted at the 
solemn ceremony. The grave was lined with 
walls of brick and mortar, with an arch over the 
coffin. Soon after the conclusion of the service, 
one of those heavy showers, only known in tro- 
pical climates, suddenly came on. All departed 
for their houses. I remained to see the arch 
completed. The bricklayers were obliged to get 
a covering to protect them and their work from 
the air. Night had come on before the paving- 
stones were all put down over the grave, and the 
workmen finished their business by torchlight. 
How sadly yet does that night of gloom return to 
my remembrance! How sad were then my 
thoughts, as wrapped up in my cloak I stood be- 
side the grave of ‘L. E. L.,’ under that pitiless 
torrent of rain! I fancied what would be the 
thoughts of thousands in England, if they could 
see and know the meaning of that flickering 
light, of those busy workmen! I thought of yes- 
terday, when, at the same time, I was taking my 
seat beside her at dinner, and now, oh, how very 
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—very sad the change! 


MOTHER’S RULE. 
BY MRS. ALICE B. NEAL. 
‘“Why, Lily—my dear child, what is the mat- 


ter with you? I should think you were antici- 
pating some punishment instead of a pleasant af- 
ternoon’s visit from an old friend.” 

“Indeed, mamma,”’ said the little girl, «<I had 
as soon be punished. I don’t like Katy Leland, 
and I wish her visit was over.” 

Mrs. Rice looked at her daughter in some sur- 
prise. She was dressed to receive the expected 
visitor, who was to come with her mamma for a 
quiet, social afternoon. Her neat mousseline 
frock and black silk apron would have made her 
look very nicely, but for the unhappy frown that 
contracted her forehead. She had largest doll 
in her arms—a beautiful child it seemed like, al- 
most as large as her little mistress. The doll was 
a Christmas present, and only brought out on 
grand occasions. But Lily did not seem to enjoy 
it all. 

“How can you say you do not like Katy Le- 
land?’ Mrs. Rice asked, after a little pause. “I 
thought you were very good friends when we 
visited them in Rockdale, summer before last; 
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you played together under the trees, and walked 
in the woods, and had an acorn tea-set—don’t 
you recollect? I thought you would like very 
much to meet her again, and urged Mrs. Leland 
to bring her.” 

“Why, we quarrelled a great deal—didn’t you 
know that, mamma? Katy wanted to have 
things her own way, and I liked my own plans. 
Mrs. Leland said it was because we were both 
only children, and had never been obliged to give 
ap. I’m glad I'm not an only child now;” and 
Lily, who was really a sweet little girl, looked af- 
fectionately towards the cradle in which her baby 
brother was sleeping. 

“Then perhaps it was as much your fault as 
Katy’s that you did not agree. You may both of 
you have been selfish. I remember some of these 
disputes, now that you speak of them—and if 
I’m not mistaken, they were always about some 
trifle.” 

«‘But it made us not like each other, mamma; 
and so I’m sorry she’s coming. I know I used to 
be selfish, and perhaps I am now, but I do try 
very hard not to be. I’m sure she hates me, and 
then we shall never be friends.” 

‘Hate? Whata word for a little: girl to use? 
I think you must have forgotten the text your 
father gave you this morning at prayers:—‘ Love 
worketh no ill to its neighbor—therefore, love is the 
fulfilling of the law.’. You do not in your heart 
hate any one, I hope; and you should be careful not 
to get a habit of saying things you do not quite 
mean. Lvaggerating we call it. But, as for 
your little visitor, it may be she has improved as 
well as you, in two years; though she has no 
little brother given to her;’—and Mrs. Rice 
smiled pleasantly on the little girl, who had left 
the window and came to her mother’s side. “If 
you make up your mind not to like Katy, how- | 
ever, I have no doubt but the visit will be as un- 
comfortable as you please; we can usually do 
what we determine on,,I think.” 

“But how can I help it, mamma?—the feeling is | 
here” — 

‘‘Then I would send it away as quickly as pos- 
sible,” interrupted Mrs. Rice. “My rule is al- 
ways to treat every one as if they loved me, and you 
may be very sure that is the best way to get 
them to do so. Besides, I do not have the uncom- 
fortable feeling in my own heart of dislike and 
suspicion, which always makes matters worse. 
Now I should advise you to meet Miss Katy as if | 
you expected and hoped she would like you, and 
if she is at all a pleasant child, you will soon for- 
get your past disagreements.” 

«You would not have me deceitful, mother, and 
pretend to like her when I do not.” 

«‘No—I would have you give up the dislike al- 
together. If you find she has disagreeable ways, 
it can be easily arranged that you shall not often | 
meet. But if as I suspect—she is a very nice | 
little girl—you may have gained a very pleasant | 
friend by her mother’s removal to Philadelphia.” | 

Lily sat very quietly for a few minutes, think- | 
ing over what her mother had said. She knew it 


must be right, but it was a very hard rule to act | 


upon, where she had made up her mind not to like’ 


the expected visitor. Such prejudices do very often ' 


‘had given her. 


‘for children.” 


end in serious disagreements, when indulged by 
much older and wiser people than Lily Rice. 
Presently, her mother, who was writing to 
Lily’s absent papa, sent the little girl on a mes- 
sage about the tea cakes, to the cook. It so hap- 
pened that Mrs. Leland rang the bell just at that 
moment, and was shown into the hall. The little 


girls met upon the stairs. Katy, who was a plain 


child, and very timid, grasped her mamma’s 
hand more tightly as Mrs. Leland stooped to kiss 
Lily, and ask if her baby brother was quite well. 

The children looked at each other for a mo- 
ment, and then Lily conquering the coldness she 


felt rising, frankly extended her hand, and said, 


‘<Won’t you come up to the nursery with me, and 
take off your bonnet? mamma has been looking 
for you a long time.”’ 

She felt already rewarded for this self-conquest 
when Mrs. Rice smiled approvingly, as she saw 
them enter the room hand in hand. 

The two ladies were very glad to see each other. 
Mrs. Leland, who was young and pretty, went to 
the cradle and looked a long time at Lily’s little 
brother. She thought he was very large to be 
only eight months old, and that he was going to 
look like Lily. This pleased Lily, for she was 
very fond of Harry, and when the ladies sat down 
to their sewing, Mrs. Rice, seeing the little girls 
still shy and silent, said—*: You can take Katy to 
the play-room, Lily: and Margaret will give you 
some bread and milk, I have no doubt, if you 
would like to make tea in your little set.” 

Mrs. Rice knew very well they would get along 
better alone. ° 

The tea set proved to be very pretty. Katy 
thought it much nicer than the acorns. Then they 
both laughed, to recollect what a trouble they 
had to make the acorns stand up straight; and 
Katy began to tell Lily of a dinner set her uncle 
It had as many pieces as her 
mamma’s. <A tureen, and ladles, and grav 
boats, and covered vegetable dishes—all doll’s 


‘ sizes, and a fruit dish for dessert. 


‘‘Mamma says fruit is always the nicest dessert 
ily said—*‘how I should like to 
see to your dinner set, Katy.” 

“You must come very soon and play with it. 
Mammatold me to ask you,”’ was Katy’s response, 
and then Lily introduced her to the large family 
of dolls that occupied the lower shelf of her play- 
house. There was the large doll Katy had in her 
arms now; Gertrude was its name, and its dresses 
came off, and were made just like Lily’s own. 
Lily had made several of them herself, with her 


‘mother’s assistance. Mrs. Rice thought it a nice 
‘way to teach her to sew, and fit aprons or capes. 


There were all sizes after Miss Gertrude, down to 
the old kind doll Lily had first had, who was now 


‘in ‘ll-health,” her mistress said, and was not 
‘expected to do anything but lie in the large arm 


chair all day. 

They were very soon in a fine game, having 
ihvited the invalid and the fine Miss Gertrude 
out to walk and drink tea. 

When their own tea was ready, the children 
made their appearance with their arms around 
each other, as little girls very often walk. They 
were in great glee, and Lily seemed to have quite 
forgotten that she had ever dreaded the visit. 
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PENCILLED 


She told her mother after Katy had gone, that 
she had enjoyed the afternoon very much. Katy 
could play the pose better than she, Lily had 
discovered, for she had more patience to practice. 
“She has read ever so much to mamma, and I 
am so glad she has come to Philadelphia to 
live.”” 

We shall see the success of mother’s rule still 
more plainly in Katy’s chat with her mother as 
they walked home. 

«You don’t know how I dreaded to go, mamma, 
for Lily used to be so positive, and I only remem- 
bered how we quarrelled. If she hadn’t smiled 
and kissed me when I went in, I should have just 
staid by you, and not played at all. Shes a 
sweet little girl now—isn’t she, mamma? that 
made me feel friends with her at once, and I 
hope Mrs. Rice will let her come to see me very 


soon.” 

We are happy to say that the friendship be- 
tween Lily and Katy still continues, and Lily is 
never tempted to dislike any one or resent a little 
slight, that she does not remember her mother’s 
rule, which she still finds a most excellent one. 


THE ULTIMATE GROUNDS OF 
RELIGIOUS BELIEF. 


Collective humanity, (the few exceptions con- 
firming the rule) with only less clearness and 
constancy than it accepts the undemonstrable 
fact of a material world, has always recognized 
an invisible Power or Powers, as the source and 
animating principle of the existing system of 
things; and measuring that mysterious Power by 
the only accessible medium of comparison—its 
own mental and moral consciousness—has main- 
tained an intercourse of worship and devout sym- 
pathy with the spiritual world, which partici- 
pates in the general unfolding and refinement of 
the human faculties. In defining man, every one 
would point to his re/igiousness as a specific dis- 
tinction. The very diversity and even contradic- 
tion of its forms attest the universality of its 
presence. 
the root of human nature, and intermingled with 
its whole working and manifestation. Are*we 
asked for a rational ground of this belief? “We 
can again only appeal to ultimate facts. If we 


find, that in spite of the inadequacy of reason to) 


furnish us with logical proofs—in spite of the ex- 
posure by tical writers, of the delinquency of 
such as are offered—the general sentiment of hu- 
manity clings as firmly and confidently as ever to 
the great truth of a Living God, as an indispen- 
Sable basis for its highest trusts, and a ne- 
cessary complement to its widest reasonings,— 
we are forced back on the assumption, that the 
belief is original to us, and we are compelled to 
regard it as among the data, not among the que- 
sita, of humanity. We come in fact to perceive, 
that by the primary constitution of our being, 
we recognize the two worlds with which, on op- 
posite sides of our nature, we are equally con- 
nected—the material and the spiritual—not by 
inference, but by intuition. We accept this be- 
lief, though from an instinctive source, as a fact 


Here is an undeniable fact, lying at, 
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which cannot be disputed—as among the essen- 
tials of human nature. And that we are justified 
by the highest reason, in relying on those pri- 
mary beliefs which spring up thfough an inward 
necessity of our being, as the sure witnesses of a 
corresponding objective truth, is made to us un- 


/answerably clear, by the only possible alterna- 


tive—that of absolute scepticism, which would 
reduce existence to a riddle, and involve a com- 


| plete reductio ad absurdum. The primary or in- 


tuitive beliefs to which we refer, are principally 
these;—the sense of dependence on some myste- 
rious will, the reference of movement and order 
and harmony in the world to over-ruling mind, 
the consciousness of moral responsibility, and the 
dim but inextinguishable expectation of final re- 
tribution. These are a kind of mental instincts 
indispensable to the development and even to the 
existence of humanity, without which it would 
lapse into animalism, and which its reasoning 
faculty accepts, but does not originate. Such be- 
liefs we call intuitive, because they are embraced 
at once by the soul, as outward objects are per- 
ceived by the corporeal eye. Intuitions are 
given; and if in anything we can recognize the 
immediate operation of God,—if at any point the 
Divine and human are in direct contact—it is in 
these. And thoughtful men perceiving that they 
must now either treat religion altogether as a 
gratuitous assumption, or find some other than 
the prevailing basis on which to rest it, begin at 
length to dig down under the vast accumulations 
of traditional doctrine already petrified and dead, 
for the deep intuitive fountains of spiritual truth 
in which the faith of their ancestors had an ob- 
scure, but, at least, a living source. 

Why should this tendency disquiet us? May 
it not be the passage to a deeper and more spirit- 
ual faith? 

All men have this intuition of spiritual reali- 
ties in various degrees of susceptibility and acute- 
ness. It is in most a latent religiousness. Only 
in a few does this spiritual intuition operate with 
such intensity and steadiness as fills their whole 
sphere of thought, feeling and action, with a pro- 
found and thrilling sense of God, and makes 
them see all things in a religious light. God re- 
veals Himself to such; and they reveal Him to 
the world. Their higher religiousness awakens 
the feebler religiousness of others. Such men 
are prophets. Their spiritual gift of insight 
comes to them from the Source of all Truth. 
They enjoy an “open vision’’—a clear realization 
of things unseen. To them we are indebted for 
the highest thoughts and the greatest changes in 
the spiritual condition of the world. They are 
the few select spirits which are brought at times 
into intimate communion with the parent mind. 
Most languages have some term corresponding 
to inspiration, to express this intimate commu- 
nion with Deity; and the glimpses of the Divine 
nature, and of His moral relations to the world, 
which are obtained under its influence, have been 
accepted as revelaitons. 

The spiritual development of humanity has 
been effected by the agency of these prophetic 
men. They disperse kindling thoughts, and throw 
out rich suggestive hints, to be imbibed into the 
duller temperament of the mass, which is thereby 
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stirred into new life and productiveness. They spectacles, went up to the dog, and told him to 
carry their authority with them. There is a con- get out; to which Bitters replied by snapping at 
geniality of nature pervading all spiritual exist- his fingers, as he attempted to touch him. Mr. 
ences, through which the higher are enabled to Rawley was staring abstractedly out of the win- 
act on the lower. One mind will command the dow. The dog looked up at him for instructions; 
deference and submission of others precisely to and receiving none, supposed that snapping at a 
the extent that the latter can be made to feel its scrivener’s fingers was perfectly correct, and re- 
superiority. Great minds gain their power and sumed his pleasant expression towards that func- 
authority through sympathy with their excellence. tionary, occasionally casting a lowering eye at 
And it is a beautiful provision of our nature for the surrogate, as if deliberating whether to in- 
securing the ultimate triumph of what is holy clude him in his demonstrations of anger. 
and just in the earth, that wherever these quali-; ‘‘ ‘Slagg, have you removed the dog?’ said Mr. 
ties are sincerely and earnestly expressed, they Jagger, who, the dog being under his very nose, 
call out the latent sympathies of all human saw that he had not. 
hearts, and command their veneration and confi-' ‘‘ ‘No, sir. He resists the court,’ replied Mr. 
dence. Spiritual authority is based, then, on the | Slagg. 
perception of moral superiority. «Call Walker to assist you,’ said Mr. Jagger, 
Herein we place the true authority of the teach- | sternly. 
ings of prophets, apostles, and the Great Teacher’ ‘‘Walker, a small man in drabs, had antici- 
Himself. The mind spontaneously subjects itself pated something of the kind, and had accidental- 
to their clear and solemn utterance of those pri- ; ly withdrawn as soon as he saw that there was a 
mary intuitions, of which all are dimly conscious. prospect of difficulty; so that the whole court 
Supernatural sanctions can then only throw their was set at defiance by the dog. 
weight into the scale, when reasons suchas these, “‘ ‘Witness!’ said Mr. Jagger. 
have first exercised their full influence. The) ‘Sir,’ exclaimed a thin man in the corner, 
highest test of religious truth is in the witness of} who had been subpcenaed to his own great ter- 
the soul within; but the Jower one of supernatu- | ror, and who at that particular moment had an 
ral sanction is not to be rejected. , idea that he was the only witness in the world— 
_— --- -—_—_—__—_-—— , starting to his feet, under the vague impression 
INCIDENTS AND ANECDOTES. (that he was to be sworn on the spot, and 
— | thoroughly convinced that testifying and commit- 
A CANINE SKETCH. ting perjury were only different names for the 
“Just then the door opened, and Mr. Rawley same thing. 
walked in, and close at his heels stalked Bitters.; ‘Not you—the man with the dog.’ 
Both seated themselves—the one on a chair, and) ‘‘Mr. Rawley looked the court full in the face. 
the other on end directly in front of thesurrogate.; ‘‘*Will you oblige the court by removing that 
Mr. Jagger looked at the deg with the solemn | animal?’ said Mr. Jagger, mildly. 
eye of a surrogate, and shook his head as only a Pent sir,’ said Mr. Rawley. ‘Bitters, 
surrogate can shake it. /go home.’ Bitters rose stiffly and went out, first 
“¢Are you one of the witnesses?’ inquired he casting a glance at the man with a wig, for the 
of the dog’s master. purpose of being able to identify him on some 
«««T am, sir,’ replied Mr. Rawley. ‘I wassub-) future occasion; and having comforted himself 
poenaed to testify; and here’s the document.’ As} by a violent onslaught upon a small dog belong- 
he spoke, he laid upon the table a paper which | ing to the surrogate, whom he encountered in the 
from having been several days in that gentle-| entry, was seen, from the window, walking up 
man’s pocket, had faded from white into snuff-} the street with the most profound gravity.—The 
color, and was particularly crumpled. | Altorney. 
«« «What’s that animal doing here?’ demanded } mares re 
the surrogate. } FHE DANGER OF SLEEPING IN CHURCH. 
“« ‘He hasn’t had time to do anything,’ replied; The Portland Eclectic relates the following:— 
Mr. Rawley. ‘Ile comes when I come. He goes) An old-fashioned sounding-board, of huge dimen- 
when I goes. He's a peeler.’ , sions, was suspended over the pulpit of one of 
«The animal must leave the court. It’s con-} the churches of a neighboring city, by means of 
tempt of court to bring him here,’ said Mr. Jag- ) a rope that passed over a pulley, and was belay- 
ger, angrily. ‘Remove him instantly.’ }ed under a seat in the gallery. This seat was 
“Mr. Rawley had frequently been in attendance | occupied by a sailor, on one of those sultry Sab- 
at the police courts, and once or twice had had a, baths in August, when Morpheus is so apt to 
slight taste of the sessions, so that he was not as come unbidden, and spread the mantle of sleep 
much struck with the surrogate as he otherwise over careless worshippers. The clergyman, who 
might have been, and he replied: had once been a sea-captain, was illustrating 
‘««T make no opposition, sir; and shall not move some doctrinal point by a nautical anecdote, 
a finger to perwent it. There’s the animal, and while Jack, lulled into a state of semi-conscious- 
any officer as pleases may remove him. I say ness by the monotonous humdrum of the preach- 
nuffin agin it. I knows what a contempt of er’s voice, was imagining himself to be in 
court is; and that ain’t one.” And Mr. Rawley | afloat on the bosom of his favorite element. The 
threw himself amiably back in his chair. minister's story was approaching its climacteric, 
“<‘Mr. Slagg!’ said the surrogate to the man _ his increasing earnestness had already awakened 
with a frizzled wig, ‘remove the dog.’ a large part of his audience, and the more ex- 
“Mr. Slagg laid down his pen, took off his citing part of his narrative was being told with 
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great dramatic power. Suddenly, Jack, in his 
dreams, was startled by what appeared to be the 
sharp, quick command of his superior:—“Stand 
by to let go! Let go there!” He sprang to his 
feet, confused and half-awakened, and seeing no- 
thing else to ‘let go,” cast off the line by which 
the sounding-board was suspended. ‘Ay, ay, 
sir, all gone!” Down whizzed the heavy sound- | 
ing-board, and the minister ducked his head 
under the pulpit, just in season to save himself 
from being extinguished! 
SCENE IN A RAILROAD CAR. 

[Train just on the point of starting. Enter, 
hurriedly, a young married couple. 

Young Husband. ‘Make haste, Bessy; no 
time to be lost. Here's a seat.” 

Young Wife [anxiously glancing at a bundle 
in her arms.| ‘*George, isn’t there too much air 
comes in here? I am afraid baby will take cold.”’ 

Young Husband {good humoredly.] ‘Not a 
bit of it. He'll get along famously.” 

Young Wife. “But I am so uneasy, you 
know. I wonder if there’s been any small-pox 
here, or measles, or whooping cough? Do please 
ask the conductor.’’ 

Young Husband. “Nonsense; you mustn’t 
think about such things. Remember me to the 
old folks; and don’t let them spoil the little fel- 
low. Good bye! Time’s up; I must be off.”’ 

Young W:fe |detaining him.] “Stop a minute, 
George, they won't go just yet. Mind and take 
good care of yourself; and ; sure and write to 
me often. You'll find all your things put nicely 


away in the two lower drawers. There's a dozen’ 


shirts; seven pair of stockings; four pair of 
drawers; six—”’ 

Young Husband [turning to leaye.} ‘I know, 
Iknow. Never mind about them now. I dare 
say I shall find them all right.’’ 

Young Wife. “And, George—one word more 
—only one word.” 

Young Husband. ‘Well, what is it, Bessy? 
Be quick.’’, 

Young Wife. “The washerwoman. Don’t 
let her charge you more than half a dollar a 


dozen. She has got now of yours—” [Bell 
rings. | 
Young Husband (hastily moving away.] 


“Yes, yes; I'll see to it.” 

Young Wife [calling him back and speaking 
vl “Count the pieces before you send 
them. ‘These people are so careless. Who will 
sew your buttons on while I am gone, I wonder?” 
[Husband gets figetty.] ‘Now don’t be in such 
a hurry, that’s a dear. I havn't half—” 

Young Husband [looking out.] 
Bessy, I can’t stay any longer. Don’t you see 
the cars are beginning to move?” 


INCIDENTS AND ANECDOTES. 


‘corum worthy of a class-leader. 


“Indeed, | vienna 
EPITAPHS. 


; Ina country grave-yard, in New Jersey, there 
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a very red face, just as the train is beginning to 
gather speed. ‘tone wife looks sorrowfully out 
at the window for a moment; but, presently, 
brightens up, and kisses her hand to young hus- 
band, standing on the platform. ‘Train leaves 
the depot with a rush.] 





A DOG OUT OF PLACE. 

On the evening of a recent Sunday, as the in- 
habitants of Ystradganlais, South Wales, were 
crowding to the chapel to hear a somewhat famous 
itinerant preacher, a huge dog made his way into 
the building, bolted up the pulpit stairs, and took 
possession of the place assigned to the pastor. 
The unsuspecting itinerant walked up to the pul- 
pit ina short time, but assailed with fierce 
growls and a row of teeth like an alligator’s, he 
was glad to get to the bottom of the steps. A 
second ventured, but only elicited some addi- 
tional growls. A third sage, thinking discretion 
the better part of valor, next ascended to make 
an amicable settlement with Tyke. He did not 
dispute the dog’s right of possession, but en- 
deavored to charm him from his elevated position 
with a piece of candle. At this Tyke waxed 
more furious than ever, deeming the candle an in- 
sult; and at length the pastor took his place in 
the small reading-desk, in which he preached, 
Tyke all the while remaining perched aloft, lis- 
tening to the discourse with a gravity and de- 

he scene 
may be more easily imagined than described.’’— 
Liverpool Standard. 


A CHOICE OF EVILS. 

Two young officers were travelling in the far 
West, when they stopped to take supper at a 
small road-side tavern, kept by a very rough 
Yankee woman. The landlady, in a calico sun- 
bonnet, and bare feet, stood at the head of the 
table to pour out. She«inquired of her guests 
“if they chose long sweetening, or short sweet- 
ening, in their coffee.’’ The first officer, sup- 
posing that ‘long sweetening”’ meant a large por- 
tion of that article, chose it accordingly. What 
was his dismay when he saw their hostess dip 
her finger deep down into an earthen jar of 
honey that stood near her, and then stir it (the 
; finger) round in the coffee. His companion, see- 
; ing this, preferred ‘short sweetening.”” Upon 
which the woman picked up a large lump of ma- 
; ple sugar that lay in a brown paper on the floor 
, beside her, and, biting off a piece, put it into his 
‘cup. Both the gentlemen dispensed with coffee 
; that evening. This anecdote we heard from the 
; Sister of one of those officers. 


Young Wife. ‘So they are, I declare. But, | is a plain stone erected over the grave of a beau- 


George’’—(he turns back abruptly]—“won’t yon 
kiss the baby before you go?”’ 

[Young husband looks round half shamefaced 
at the passengers. The anxious mother unwraps 
the mysterious bundle, and discloses a tiny face 
nestling in among a world of frills and em- 
broidery. Young husband snatches a burried 
kiss, and then hastens away, with a laugh, and 


tifal young lady, with only this inscription upon 
} it: — 
| Julia Adams, died of thin shoes, April 17, 
| 1839, aged 19.” 

; _ One stone, more conspicuous than the rest, has 
| this singular inscription upon it: 

| ‘Here lies the body of John Jones, who never 
: held an office. An honest man.”’ 
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LITTLE PILGRIM! GONE FROM | 


TIME. 


[Inscribed to my Bereaved Sister.] 
BY REY. EDWARD C. JONES, A. M. 
Little Pilgrim! gone from time, 
In thy morning’s odorous prime, 
From the travel-dust of life, 
From its endless fever-strife, 
Called to where no anguish presses, 
*Mid the angels’ bland caresses. 


Garnered art thou, favored child, 

With the pure, the undefiled, 

Ere the chain of vice entwined, 
Withering heart, and shadowing mind— 
Ere the spirit’s noble pinion 

Bowed to error’s dark dominion. 


Soft and sweet the chimes to thee, 

Of eternal minstrelsy — 

Milder than thy mother’s tone, 

Is His voice upon the Throne ; 

Voice which all His children gladdens, 
Where no woe the bosom saddens. 


Mother! all his quiet trust, 

Is not garnered into dust; 

That confiding gentleness, 

Speaking out in Love’s excess, 
Though he may not give the token, 
Live they still unwarped, unbroken. 


In the morning’s crimson gush, 

And at vesper’s holy hush, 

When at memory’s wizard spell, 
Comes the form thou loved’st so well, 
Let the thought that he is near thee, 
Be as Arab balm to cheer thee. 


When thy heart in duty faints, 
Feeble nature uttereth plaints, 
When in mazy tissues, earth, 
Decks the little she is worth; 
True to God, and stedfast-hearted, 
Aim to join the dear departed. 


For a golden link can bind 

Those the spirit leaves behind ; 
Drawing them by genial spell, 

To the land where loved ones dwell; 
Where no care, or anguish presses, 
*Mid the angels’ bland caresses. 


A CHILD’S PRAYER. 


BY ALICE CAREY. 
Sweeter than the songs of thrushes, 
When the winds are low; 
Brighter than the spring time blushes, 
Reddening out of snow, 
Were the voice and cheek so fair, 
Of the little child at prayer. 


Like a white lamb of the meadow, 
Climbing through the light; 
Like a priestess in the shadow 
Of the temple bright, 
Seemed she, saying, Holy One, 
Thine and not my wili be done. 


VARIETIES. 
} Why should a “deed” not be dated in a glen? 
, Because it would be ‘‘in-valley-dated.”” 


; November and December are called, by the 
; Boston Post, the embers of the dying year. 


' A bass viol—a small bottle filled with “doc- 
, tor’s stuff.”” 

; Why do reptiles multiply so rapidly? Because 
; there are so many adders amongst them. 


If a pig wanted to make a sty for himself, how 
would he proceed? By tying a knot in his tail, 
} and that would make a pig’s tie. 


} Why isa horse the most unhappy animal in 
existence? Because all his thoughts are on the 
/ rack, and his greatest bliss is in woe (whoa!) 

One of our exchanges praises an egg, which it 
says was “laid on our table,”’ by Rev. Mr. 
Smith. Mr. Smith seems to be a /ayman as well 
as minister. 

An eminent pyscologist, of London, has de- 
cided that the spirit-rappings are produced by - 
phantom postmen engaged in the delivery of dead 
letters. 


“‘Does smoking offend you?” asked a landlord 
of his newly-arrived boarder. ‘‘Not at all, sir.’’ 
“I’m very glad to hear it, as you will find your 

‘chimney is given to the practice.” 


In a fashionable novel, the author says, ‘Lady 
'Emma trembled, grew pale, and immediately: 
fainted.” The printer putting p instead mths 
: rendered it, ‘The lady grew pale and immediately 

painted.” 


“Jamie,” says an honest Irishman to another, 
the first time he saw a locomotive, ‘‘what is that 
snorting baste?’’ «‘Sure,’’ replied Jamie, ‘‘I don’t 
know at all, unless it is a steamboat splurging 
along to get to wather.”’ 


The Parisian ladies, who don’t like the Empe- 
‘ror, have adopted a novel way of expressing 
their contempt. When he goes to the opera they 
look at him through the wrong end of their 
glasses, thus insinuating agreement with Victor 
Hugo, without opening their mouths. 


A good housewife should not be a person of 
, one idea, but should be equally familiar with the 
; flower garden, and the flour barrel; and though 
her lesson should be to lessen expense, the scent 
of a fine rose should not be less valued than the 
; cent in the till. She will doubtless prefer a yard 
of shrubbery to a yard of satin. If her husband 
: is a skilful sower of grain, she is equally skilful 
}as a sewer of garments. He keeps his hoes 
bright by use, she keeps the hose of the whole 
) family in order, 


A young farmer having purchased a watch, 
placed it in his fob, and strutting across the 
floor, says to his wife, “‘Where shall I drive a 
nail to hang my watch upon, that it will not be 
disturbed and broke?” <I do not know of a 
safer place,’’ replied his wife, ‘‘than in our old 
mendnanel. I’m sure no one will think of going 
) there to disturb it.” 


) 
) 
) 
} 
; 
; 
? 
) 
) 
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; 
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A COLLEGE EDUCATION, 

There is one fact connected with collegiate edu- 
cation, which has not escaped general remark. 
What becomes of all the young men who yearly 
pass brilliant examinations, or take the first 
honors in our prominent educational institutions? 
We do not find them among our successful mer- 
chants, distinguished professional men, or promi- 
nent statesmen. If we look at the anticedents 
of nineteen in twenty of our must useful, intelli- 
gent and effective citizens, we will fail to discover 
the early. advantages and early promise which 
hundreds of their youthful compeers enjoyed. If 
they were fortunate enough to get into college, 
they may have been studious, but attained no 
elevated rank in scholarship, and, too often, were 
so restricted in their means as to be in doubt, 
term after term, of the ability of parents or 
friends to continue them in the institution. 

The question, and a deeply interesting one, na- 
turally arises—What causes are at work, pro- 
ducing this disheartening result? Does the fault 
lie in the institutions, or is it with parents who 
fail to rightly instruct and discipline their sons 
before and after their entrance into college? Are 
the externals which surround the student at 
“Yale,” “Harvard,” or “Brown,” of too ener- 
vating a character?’ Where are we to seek the 
cause? We think, with the New York Tribune, 
that some light is shed upon the matter by the 
following letters from a student, at Harvard Uni- 
versity, to his father, which are printed in that 
paper from the originals. 

Weston, Mass., May, 1853. 

Dear Farner:—I write in hopes of being able 
to induce you to grant mea much larger allow- 
ance of spending-money than you ever yet have 
given me, and, without making any lengthy in- 
troduction to my letter, will state the question 
simply, and not 
I to do so, to make an untrue pretension—that I 
am writing for any other object. Will you be so 
kind as to increase my amount of spending- 
money ¢ To me this does not seem an improper 
request, inasmuchas—although you say that your 
property is overrated—you are, I think, abun- 
dantly ableto favor my request. Before proceeding 


further, I will state asa fact, so faras my know- 

ledge extends, of what is true concerning those’ 
young men at Cambridge, whose parents are | 
wealthy, that they are alloweda sufficient amount | 


of money to enable them to support themselves | 
‘and pay $12 or $15 for one quarter’s instruction 
‘in dancing, the whole sum will be about $50 or 


in a style becoming their position in society, and 
that I do not know of a single young man whose 


parents possess as much property as you do, and | 


are not in the habit of allowing their son a large 


amount per annum of money to make use of as. 


retend—which would be, were} 


» he wishes. Many give their sons a given sum out 


of which to pay all their college expenses, and also 
to take their spending-money. This is the way 
which is quite frequently adopted, and a young 
man is thus limited, as it were, and sees that this 
all he is to have, and that unless his bills, both 
of a collegiate and other nature, are paid out of 
this fixed sum, he must fall behindhand. Accord- 
ing to what I have said, I do not intend to mince 
the matter in the least, and will therefore state 
the amount which I desire you shall give me, and 
endeavor (by citing the magnitude of my college, 
board, clothing bills, &c.,) to prove that the bal- 
ance of spending-money remaining after these 
bills are deducted from the amount specified, will 
not be so very great. 

I will here say that I hope you will not inter- 
pret anything which I say as being disrespectful 
to yourself, as, although I am yery anxious to 
effect the accomplishment of this object, and may 
perhaps use some expressions which, without an 
explanation, might appear improper, it will be 
my aim throughout to use the most civil and re- 
spectful language. The sum, then, which I wish 
you to grant me is $1,000. My college bill an- 
nually amounts to upwards of $100. My bill for 
board, when I board for $24 per week, to $100, 
and when I get good board at $3, to $120 per an- 
num. I also have to pay from $14 to $2 per week 
for a good room out of college, and this amounts in 
the course of a year to about $50. Besides all this, 
there is my washing bill, whichcosts me full $20 
per annum, if not more. Then there is my bill 
for clothes, and if you reflect a little, you must 
and will see that it ought to cost a student some- 
thing like $150 or $200 a year to dress in a suffi- 
ciently genteel manner. If you have any doubt, 
I think by consulting any really genteel and 
fashionable tailor on the subject, you will find 
that he will sustain my assertion. Mr. B—— 
considers Mr. S——, who makes most of my 
clothes, a very fair and honest man in all his 
dealings, notwithstanding that he (Mr. B.) and 
myself differ considerably in our opinions of the 
quality of clothes I ought to wear, and notwith- 
standing he knows that I get most of my clothes 
made at S——’s. 

From my enumeration of bills, you will per- 
ceive that the sum requisite to cover them all is 
a trifle more than $500, and that thus more than 
half of the $1,000 will be expended. I am anx- 
ious to continue my music lessons next term, 
which can be done without interruption to my 
studies, as those of the last year are compara- 
tively much easier than is the case with those of 
any other portion of the collegiate course. I also 
wish to perfect myself a little more in the art of 
dancing, having never taken but one quarter’s 
Jessons, and provided that I take two quarters’ 
instruction on the piano-forte at $20 per quarter, 


$55, so that, after all things are considered, the 
amount of money remaining from the $1,000 will 
aot be so very considerable. I have often told 
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you that it is impossible for me to avail myself 

of scarcely any amusement with my present 

small allowance, and I have, I believe, herein 

stated to you my wishes in a perfectly respectful , 
manner, and hope that you will be willing to 

write me a pleasant and abundantly satisfactory 

letter. From the above statement you can calcu- 

late what my spending-money per month would 

be, deducting all the bills from the $1,000, and I! 
would respectfully request you to allow me this 

amount. Your affectionate son, B. W. F. 


This letter elicited a negative response, where- | 
upon the devotee of science rejoined as follows: 
LunensourG, Tuesday, May 31, 1853. , 
Dear Faruer:—Your letter, containing $5, 
reached me at Weston, Saturday evening; and 
although I am obliged to you for the money, 
yet it was my expectation that such a letter as 
mine would have produced a much more gratify- 
ing result, inasmuch as it was worded in a per- 
fectly fair and respectful manner. You blamed 
me in one of your letters because I found fault 
with my allowance without having asked you to 
increase it, and now you always seem unwilling 
to accede to any proposal of mine to have it en- 
larged. As I said in my letter, mine is almost a 
solitary exception in college of a young man’s 
not having a good amount of spending-money, 
and I cannot see any just reason why you should 
be so extremely unwilling to gratify me in this 
request; and you know that by doing as you now 
are doing you deprive me of all the enjoyments 
which are most proper to persons of my age, and 
without which life oftentimes hangs heavily 
enough. One thing which I consider extremely 
unfair is, that notwithstanding my small allow- 
ance, with which you are well aware it is impos- 
sible (except very seldom) to enjoy the pleasure 
of a horse and carriage, you will not let me run 
up a bill at the livery stable at your expense; and 
as you will not give me a horse and carriage, you 
seem to intend to debar me from all such reason- 
able enjoyments, and yet to be anxious to keep 
me at college. I cannot see why this does not 
appear as unfair a course to you as it does to me. 
In conclusion, I will say that, although I may have 
expressed myself pretty strongly, I hope that 
you will not consider this letter in any respect 
insulting. I close with saying that I really wish 
that you shall not urge my re-entering college, 
unless you grant my request. Please write soon, 
and believe me your affectionate son, 3B. W. F. 


If such be the cost, temptations to pleasure 
and extravagance, vagueness of purpose, and de- 
fect of the sensible and the useful, involved in a ; 
course of collegiate instruction, parents may well 
hesitate as to the wisdom of paying so large a} 
sum for so questionable an advantage. Give a} 
bright lad but the rudiments of an education, } 
teach him the value of industry and _perseve- 
rance, and set him fairly to work, and he will come ; 
out a head and shoulders beyond a young man} 
like this letter-writer, even with college learning } 
and thirty or forty thousand dollars to start life; 
with into the bargain. Not that we depress the: 
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value of education. But, it is gained at a sad 
disadvantage, if, in the acquirement, seeds of false 
pride, extravagance, and erroneous views of life, 
are sown in a ground of indolence and aimless- 
ness. 

ENGLISH CRITICISM ON AMERICAN AUTHORS, 

“Pray, sir,” said the son of an English Bishop 
to a friend of ours; ‘pray, sir, is the majority of 
the American people red or black?” With an 
equal, but far more excusable display of igno- 
rance, did a respectable London hatter place in 
the hands of one still more nearly related to us, 
a number of his business cards, expressing a hope 
that he would circulate them among his friends 
on his return, as he concluded “the Americans 
were not yet so far advanced in the mystery 0 
manufactures as to know how to get up a respect- 
able hat!” 

Setting aside the ignorance of the lower classes 
altogether’, this imperfect acquaintance with the 
character of our people and their social condition 
is not confined to afew Englishmen in the higher 
and middle walks of life, but extends also to 
English editors, whose duty it is to be better ac- 
quainted with the geography of our country and 
its institutions. But it is not to their gross blun- 
ders, ludicrous as they sometimes are, that wé 
propose to refer at this time. We desire rather 
to enter our indignant protest against that class 
of foreign critics and reviewers, who, by a su- 
percilious affectation of knowledge to which 
they can lay no claim, by shallow dogmatism, 
and by the sheer force of unblushing assertion, 
have managed to attain a certain degree of litera- 
ry notoriety even among ourselves. Unhappily, 
the fault is partly our own; for, mortifying as the 
confession may be, it is nevertheless true, that 
with all our natural independence of character, 
we have not yet shaken ourselves wholly free 
from literary vassalageto England. In ouranxiety 
to know what is said of us abroad, we have too 
often disregarded the worthlessness of the judge, 


{and have forced to submit themselves to his ver- 


dict, however unjust, as if the transatlantic origin 
of the oracle precluded all reply. 

Among the most pompous, because more igno- 
rant of those authorities which profess to pro- 
nounce upon the character of works newly pub- 
lished, the London Athenzeum has long stood fore- 
most. With no reverence for genius, because it 
cannot comprehend so exalted a quality; and with 
no respect for merit, because wanting in that 
companionable sense which can appreciate good 
in another, it has preferred enlarging upon minute 
defects, rather than to generously point out promi- 
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nent beauties; and has rarely given a word of en- 
couragement to an American author, which was 
not qualified, either by wordsof dispraise or by a 
covert sneer. 

Unhappily, any assumption of superior autho- 
rity, if unblushingly claimed as a right, and per- 
tinaciously insisted upon, will in the end obtain 
the recognition of a certain class of unreasoning 
persons, who are duped into the belief that one so 


clamorous in asserting his supremacy must really | 


be justly entitled to it. Fostered by this creduli- 
ty, itis but a simple matter for the impostor to 
take upon himself the dignified air, and with it 
the authority ofa prophet. Nor is this false cha- 
racter difficult to be sustained; for, as a general 
rule, the imagination is so deceptive that any one 
assuming a particular disguise, is to the believer 
in it the thing he seems, so long as the deceptive 
likeness can be maintained. 

In this way the Athenzeum managed for some 
years to acquire a reputation as a critical au- 
thority of more than ordinary ability, while those 
whe best knew the lightness of the wind-bag, 
feared to question its solidity, because it was sus- 
tained by the breath of popular favor. Even 


eminent writers, who were justly exasperated by |* 


the hypercriticism of Mr. Dilke, and ‘his band of 
nameless literary assassins,’’ as William Howitt 
very properly called them, hesitated to defend 
themselves openly against the vindictive review- 
ers, lest they should become exposed to a series of 
attacks which they well knew would be as un- 
principled as they were merciless. 

For this only reason, the literary autocrat of the 
Atheneum was permitted to dogmatise and domi- 
neer without rebuke, until, on one particular oc- 
casion some six years ago, he undertook to inflict 
a gentle flagellation upon William Howitt. Never 
did a cudgel change hands sooner. The sturdy 
Saxon-spirit of Howitt flung to the winds the old 
Quaker doctrine of non-resistance, and Dilke, 
“the great dor-beetle of the Athenaum,”’ dragged 
boldly from his usurped pedestal, soon lay writh- 
ing beneath the well-aimed blows of his indignant 
antagonist. In vain the discomfitted censor pro- 
tested against the indelicacy of being stripped of 
his incognito. Howitt, whose whole life has been 
one long battle against ‘“‘shams’’ of every kind, 
sternly exposed him to the public scorn, and then 
dismissed him, branded with an unsavory epithet 
which has clung to his skirts ever since. 

For this bold act of tardy justice, William 
Howitt received from numerous English authors, 
letters of thanks and congratulation, while the 


well-lashed Mr. Dilke shrunk back into invisi- | 
bility, and vainly endeavored to repair the damages | 


he had incurred in the encounter. Itis the nature 
of mean souls to become the most obsequious crea- 
tures of those by whom the shallowness of their 


‘pretensions have been exposed, and the editor of 


the Athenzeum forms no exception to the general 
truth of this proposition. Since his literary un- 


cloaking, he has never ventured to call in ques- 


tion the authorial ability of his doughty antago- 
nist, nor the accuracy of his researches. 

It must not, however, be supposed that a critic 
of his stamp could be chastised into doing justice 
to authors too distant to retaliate; or that his re- 
formation was any more than skin deep. If the 
subsequent articles in the Athenzeum evince rather 
more of cautiousness and less of arrogant assump- 
tion than they had previously displayed, it was 
English authors alone who reaped the benefit. In 


‘one respect the character of the reviewers remain- 


edthe same. As the brawling of a shallow brook 
betrays its superficiality, so did the noisy maun- 
derings of the Athenzeum critic continue to indicate 
his natural emptiness. The castigation of Wil- 
liam Howitt improved his demeanor towards his 
own countrymen, but unhappily no amount of 
beating could supply an original want of brains. 
Constrained by dread of consequences from 
treating the English author with his former im- 
pertinence, Dilke—and in speaking of him we in- 
clude his underlings—has of late years undertaken 
to display alike his ignorance and his malignity, 
by a systematic series of attacks upon American 
writers; none of whom, with perhaps one or two 
exceptions, has he the manliness or ability to do 
full justice; and nearly all of whom he seeks every 
opportunity of aspersing. 

That this charge is not loosely made, let us 
glance at random over the pages of the Athenzeum 
for the past two years. 

The first notice we meet with, is that of Mrs. 
Eastman, who in the conduct of her story, enti- 
tled “Aunt Phillis’s Cabin,” is pronounced curtly 
“‘more earnest than adroit.” 

Grace Greenwood is coarsely told, that were she 
an Englishwoman, her book ‘‘would be dismissed 
by an epithet more plain than flattering.”’ 

Bancroft is warmly praised; but the laudation 
is qualified by the remark, that his style is ‘‘over- 
strained and magniloquent.”’ 

Brantz Mayer’s Mexico is regarded, on the 
whole, as ‘deficient in brilliancy and vivacity of 
narrative, as inartistic in design and finish; and 
deficient in comprehensiveness of political grasp. 
After Robertson and Prescott,”’ says the sapient 
reviewer, “‘Mr. Mayer is but a poor historian.” 

Of Mayne Reid’s Boy-Hunters, he says, ‘‘some 
facts of natural history are scattered through the 
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pages, which may render them profitable after 
their crazy kind.” 

Lieutenant Simpson’s “Journal of a Reconnoi- 
sance from Santa Fe to the Navajo Country,” a 
most fascinating book, is pronounced ‘dry and 
unliterary in its style.” 

Of Margaret Fuller’s Memoirs, it is solemnly 
alleged that «Its faults of execution are countless 
—Mr. Channing's share of the work being written 


in that inflated style unhappily becoming generic | 


7) 


wn America! 

Mrs. Kirkland’s literary accompaniment to 
Putnam’s Book of Home Beauty is stated to be 
“oddly—lackadaisically unreal!” 

Whipple's noble lectures are likened to Miss 
Martineau’s accounts of American conversation, 
‘‘prosy, rich and droll; the prosiness,” adds the 
lying critic, ‘‘making the largest third in the 
compourd.”’ 

Hildredth’s ‘‘History of the United States’’ is 
censured as being ‘‘dry and insipid, incapable of 
arresting the reader's attention, and wanting in 
scientific breadth and generality.”’ 


The “Cabinet History of New York,” lately | 
| this time?’ I asked. 


published by Lippincott, Grambo & Co., is pro- 
nounced ‘‘dry and colorless. Such is not the 


way,” exclaims the profound reviewer, ‘‘in which 


the history of the Pilgrim fathers should be writ- 
ten!” 

But perhaps the most amusing display of his 
ignorance occurs in his estimation of Whittier. 
The reviewer finds he has ‘a low sweet flute, on 
which he plays a simple and contented music!’ 
Who else, but such a Dogberry, would have 
imagined this the prominent characteristic of 
John G. Whittier, a poet who, in terse vigor 
of language, and fiery vehemence of expression, 
more resembles Ebenezer Elliot, the corn-law 
rhymer, than any other living man? 

Such are the various verdicts which have been 
passed upon American writers by this stiallow 
English reviewer, who is never correct in his judg- 
ment of a book but by mistake; and never just in 
his estimate of its author, but by blind accident, 
or the force of public opinion! 

AN INCIDENT. 

A Temperance lecturer, not long since, told the 
following story. We have not seen it in print, 
though it may be familiar to others. 

“A poor, infatuated drunkard,”’ said he, ‘after 
spending all the money in his pocket, at the bar 
of acold-hearted wretch, was turned out of his 
tavern one dark rainy night, too much intoxicated 
to be able to find his way home. The canal was 
only a few rods from the groggery, and into this 


the unhappy victim fell, and was drowned. On 


\the next morning, his body was discovered float- 


ing on the surface of the water. The heart- 


‘stricken wife, without money or friends, went in 


despair to the tavern-keeper, at whose bar her 
husband had spent nearly all of his earnings, and 
begged of him to help her, in her dreadful ex- 
tremity, to give a decent burial to the body of her 
dead companion. 

“Go away! Clear out from here,’ exclaimed 
the tavern-keeper angrily, as soon as she had 
made her tearful request. ‘I want nothing more 
to do with you or your miserable husband. I’ve 


‘had trouble enough with him already.’ 


‘Weeping bitterly, the poor creature went out 
from that den of corruption and infamy. I met 
her leading a ragged child by the hand, and on 
asking the cause of her distress, soon comprehend- 
ed the whole matter. I am somewhat fertile in 


‘expedients. One suggested itself now, and was 


promptly executed. 
‘«« ‘How many children have you?’ I enquired. 
«« ‘Three little ones,’ was answered. 
‘« “Will you bring them here in one hour from 


“She promised to do so. 
“« «Be sure and come,’ I urged, at parting with 


; her, ‘and bring them just as they are, in their 
‘rags and wretchedness.’ 


‘During the hour that intervened, f. passed 


‘along the canal, and into many shops and stores, 


inviting all I met to assemble in front of the grog- 


‘gery, from which the dead man had been thrust 


on the previous night. A goodly number were 
there at the time appointed, curious to know for 
what purpose I had assembled them. The widow 
and her three orphans were also on the spot, and 
already objects of sympathy. 

“Just in front of the groggery stood an old 
dray. On this I placed the woman and her chil- 
dren, called to them the attention of the crowd, 
and in plain but strong language told my story 
of the husband's fall from sobriety,—how he had 
wasted his earnings at the bar of this grog-seller; 


}and how, when he had nothing left, he had been 


thrust forth in the night and storm, to drown in 
the waters he had no conscious power to avoid. 
Then I pictured, in the most vivid language I 
could command, the weeping wife imploring the 
hard-hearted man for aid to bury the husband he 
had murdered; and described how he thrust her 
forth with insult and violence. 

“I miscalculated the power of what I was 
doing. A storm of passion was raised that for a 
time threatened to sweep past all opposition on 
my part. First arose a murmur of indignation 











against the grog-seller. Then low, angry threats 
passed from one to another; and then two of the 
most reckless rushed into the bar-room, and 
seizing the ‘murderer’ as they called him, dragged 
him forth, crying, ‘To the canal. Drown him! 
Drown him! He is not fit to live!’ Prompt ac- 
tion was necessary. I threw myself into the 
midst of the angry mob, and catching hold of the 
trembling wretch, implored the excited men 
around me to do him no violence. ‘Better destroy 
his rum bottles,’ said I, in hopes of diverting their 
minds from the person of the tavern-keeper. My 
words had the desired effect. ‘Destroy his liquor! 
Empty his rum kegs into the canal!’ cried a dozen 
voices. 

‘And in five brief minutes the work was done. 
Under cover of this diversion, the owner of 
the liquor escaped. The excitement over, I next 
directed the attention of my impulsive audience, 
who had gone far beyond what I desired or ap- 
proved, to the weeping and frightened widow and 
orphan children, who sat trembling on the dray. 
It required but a few words to turn the angry 
tide of feeling into a broader and smoother chan- 
nel. A hundred dollars were subscribed on the 
spot, and placed in the poor woman’s hand; while 
two of the company were delegated to go with her 
to her wretched home, and see to the decent bu- 
rial of her husband. 

“The tavern-keeper threatened to bring suit 
against me, and would have done so, but for a 
suggestion or two made to him quietly by a man 
who had not much fear of law consequences before 
his eyes. I felt a little uneasy, for I was respon- 
sible for the injury he had sustained at the hands 
of the mob, but nothing came of it. He did not 
attempt to resume his infamous trade in that 
town, but soon went away, and I heard nothing 
of him afterwards. Since then, I have been more 
careful about exciting the passions of a mob, even 
in a good cause.” 

THE SPIRITS AND THEIR SUBJECTS. 

There are hints and suggestions in the follow- 
ing extracts, which we make from a letter in The 
Age, published in New York, which those in- 
clined to “consult the spirits,” may find it worth 
while to ponder. 

“As there are three degrees in the mind, it is 
an insanity Jo seek the opening of the higher, un- 
less a fair pPogress has been made towards re- 
formation in the lower degree. We should perform 
the uses of life in the sphere of knowledge and 
rationality before asking to be called up higher. 

‘We are all surrounded by spiritual intelli- 
gences, but so long as we are so very imperfect in 
our regeneration, they generally are such as inflow 
nto perverted affections. If we attained to open 
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speech with them, they would heighten our fervor 
of feeling, impress us with the idea that we were 
specially gifted by the Lord, and set apart for a 
lofty purpose; but would end by leading us into 
error and insanity, if aot into grievous lusts and 
sins. 

“Tt is bad to occupy our attention too much 
with these spiritual marvels. They unsettle the 
mind, and if amative affection is active, will blend 
it with religious feeling; thus, when the misguided 
individual supposes himself not far from the king- 
dom of Heaven, he is actually the football of ma- 
lignant demons, who are adding fuel to the fire of 


; passion, and working out his ruin. He may be 


saved because of some remains of fidelity, but it 
will be so as by fire. 

“The field of natural uses must needs be well 
occupied first. It is the foundation upon which 
the house should be built, else we shall have a 
shadowy fabric, a balloon to float hither and 
thither as the wind may waft it on. 

‘‘This form of reasoning has rendered me averse 
to seeking for wonderful revealments. I love in- 
tuitions or internal convictions that this or that is 
right or otherwise. But I am convinced that ne- 
glect, or overlooking the field of natural uses, am- 
bition for spiritual eminence, and a pruriency to 
teach others, have impelled to most of these recent 
‘spiritualisms.’ ° > : ? 

“Let the dietetic and other bad habits of our 
people continue, and an impressibility will become 
almost universal, which will render a vast num- 
ber of the population ‘mediums.’ There is a 
prevalent disposition to shun exertion and to seek 
enjoyment. This produces an exquisite sensi- 
tiveness. Let the attention of such an individual 
be diverted from external objects, and kept long 
on what are falsely styled supernatural, and he 
will have an opening of the spiritual senses which, 
to those not intelligent in these matters, will ap- 
pear like messengers from heaven.” 





DISGRACING THE AMERICAN FLAG. 

In four cases out of five, if you see the “stars 
and stripes’’ run up to the summit of a flag-pole, 
you may be sure there is work going on below 
disgraceful to that flag. A great favorite with 
liquor sellers is our national flag; and they throw 
it to the wind on all occasions, as if Columbia 
were the Patron Saint of Inebriates. How this 


strikes a foreigner, may be seen by the paragraph 


below, which we copy from an Englishman’s first 


impressions of the Crystal Palace, published in 


the Albion. 

«The stars and stripes rose up before the view 
everywhere; they floated from the gilded saloon 
which fronts the great entrance of the Crystal 
Palace; and they did not disdain the humble 
shanty of wood, where the rowdy ‘liquored’ at 
three cents a glass. Everywhere the flag of the 
great Republic invited its citizens to come in, and 
get drunk under its protection. It seemed to 
me a pity that such a gigantic scheme of drink- 
ing should have been raised around what is meant 
to be a temple of beauty and art. It will produce 
an unfayorable impression upon the European 
visitor.” 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. advantages Mr. Simms has been prompt to seize, 
aren }and he has used his material for the most part 
Poems. By Alexander Smith. Boston: Tick-; with a masterly skill. The present work is a de- 


nor, Reed & Fields. (For sale by Martien.) The) lineation of social life at the South at the close of 


universal applause with which this new poet has/ the Revolution. It may be safely pronounced one 
been greeted, exceeds even the welcome which of Mr. Simms’ best efforts, and, being of a lighter 
was extended to Philip James Bailey, when his ex-} and rather more humorous cast than many of his 
traordinary and strangely imaginative book, “Fes-} previous novels, will most probably become even 
tus,”’ startled busy England and puzzled astute re-} more popular in consequence. We sincerely wish 
viewers. Even to this day, Bailey’s place in the } the energetic author all the success he so richly 
poetic galaxy is not fixed, and while some proclaim } deserves. 
him a star of the first magnitude, others regard} — Rhymes, with Reason and Without. By B. 
him only as a comet mounting rapidly to the} P, Shi/laber. Boston: Abel Tompkins and B. B. 
zenith, and leaving behind him a fiery trail, but | Mussey & Co. (For sale by T. B. Peterson.) 
whose course will be as briefas his coming was} Collected into this handsome yolume we have the 
sudden, brilliant and unexpected. | postionl waifs of the veritable Mrs. Partington, 
Mr. Smith is of the Bailey school; and it is not} whose masculine presentment graces the title-page. 
hazarding much to question whether the “Life In these poems, sentiment and humor go hand in 
Drama” of the former would have been if Festus} hand. Evidently dashed off for the most part at 
had not previously struck the key note. Mr. Smith} blood-heat, and often written on the spur of the 
has great command of language, an astonishing } occasion, it would scarcely be fair to examine 
wealth of imagery, and most remarkable powers of} them with too critical an eye. Indeed, with the 
description. More fluent but less forcible than} exception of a few crudities, either of thought or 
Bailey, he yet resembles the latter in vigorous} expression, all of them may be considered good, 
beauty of illustration an@ in vivid naturalness of} while many of them are really excellent. 
dialogue. That a youth of twenty-one should have} Scenes and Adventures in the Semi-Alpine Re- 
produced at the first heat a work which, notwith- | ion of the Grack Mountates of Mbdigirt oid 
standing its occasional crudities, is so abundant | 4+éansas. By Henry Rowe Schoolcraft. Phila- 
in all the elements of true poetry, indicates not} delphia: Lippincott, Grambo & Co. This very 
only a rare cast of mind, but is also an evidence; -.>nic and instructive narrative had its origin in 
that the “singing robes” he haseo boldly assumed } the desire of the author to explore the almost 
are his by right of heritage. unknown region west of the Mississippi, the 
— The Last Leaf from Sunny Side. By H.} haunts of the Osage and the Pawnee Indians. The 
Trusta, With @ Memorial of the Author. By} objects of Mr. Schoolcraft in undertaking this ad- 
Austin Phelps. Boston: Phillips, Sampson & Co. | venturous exploit—for thirty years ago, when this 
(For sale by T. B. Peterson.) The decease of the } journey was accomplished, the danger was infinite- 
lamented author, at a time when her fame was ex- } |y greater than it is now—were two-fold: one being 
panding, and in the maturity of her intellectual } to investigate the geological structure and mineral 
powers, render these her posthumous papers of; resources of that region, and the other a desire to 
touching interest. The memoir which prefaces } trace out the line of route taken by De Soto on his 
these sketches, is written with singular ability,and} memorable march to the mountains and Buffalo 
is as fine a specimen of intellectual analysis as we plains of Missouri and Arkansas. We need not 
remember to have seen. It is a complete por- say that Mr. Schoolcraft presents us with a con- 
traiture in its best sense, with all those fluctua- | siderable amount of information on both these 
tions of light and shadow which always accompa- } points, and that in whichever channel his investi- 
nies a picture of a life truthfully delineated. gations run, he will be found thorough in his ex- 
— The Sword and the Distaff; or, “Fair, Fat} aminations and reliable in his conclusions. A book 
and Forty.”? By William Gilmore Simms. Phila-} of this kind is of a standard character, and will be 
delphia: Lippincott, Grambo & Co. Both from } found alike useful to the man of science and to 
the great number and the general excellence of the historian. , 
his published works, Mr. Simms may justly be re-; — Fyther Brighthopes; or, an Old Clergyman’s 
garded at the head of American novelists. Pecu-{ Vacation. By Paul Creyton. Boston: Phillips, 
liarly national in the choice of subjects, he is not Sampson & Co. This isa pretty collee¢tion of stories 
less patriotic in sentiment than skilful in narrative. | hy one who is already known to the public as a 
The Revolutionary history of the South was rich } pleasing and instructive writer. The present work 
in incidents well suited to the purposes of the | will add considerably to this justly acquired repu- 
novelist, while the personages of that period were | tation. It is thoughtfully written, and yet well 
more strongly individualized than are the peace- | adapted to the taste of the young folks, for whom it 
ful, plodding citizens of the present day. These is intended. 
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